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IsaBELLA, of Castile, was born on the 22d day 
of April, 1451, at Madrigal. She was the 
daughter of John II., King of Spain, by his 
second wife, the Princess Isabella; grand daugh- 
ter of John I., of Portugal. Her life and char- 
acter are replete with remarkable incidents, and 
unquestionably form the most astonishing and 
interesting portion of modern history. Her 
father dying when she was but four years of 
age, she was taken by her mother to a small 
town named Arevalo, where, in seclusion, and 
far from the voice of flattery and falsehood, she 
unfolded the natural graces of her pure mind 
and lovely person, without their being blighted 
through the infected inftuence of the court. She 
was carefully instructed, by her mother, in lessons 
of practical piety; and imbued with that deep 
reverence for religion, which so distinguished 
her entire life. At the age of sixteen, she was 
conducted, by the order of the reigning monarch, 
to the royal palace; but did not forget the early 
lessons, which her doting mother had instilled 
into her mind, and the blameless purity of her 
conduct in this abode of pleasure, surrounded 
by all the seductions most dazzling to one of her 
age, shone with additional lustre from the con- 
trast with those around her. Her beautiful per- 
son, simplicity of character, and close connexion 
with the crown, attracted many suitors for her 
hand. Among the numerous applications that 
were made by the most noble and distinguished 
personages in the realm to obtain her in mar- 
riage, was that of her kinsman, Ferdinand of 
Arragon; a person on whom Isabella turned the 
most favorable eye, and who was destined to be 
her future husband, though not until the inter- 
vention of many annoying and inauspicious cir- 
cumstances, 

She was first betrothed to Carlos, an elder 
brother of Ferdinand; and upon his death, in 
accordance with the policy of state, which denies 
connection or sympathy with personal pre- 


ferences, was promised by Henry to Alphonso | 
She refused to comply with the | 
royal mandate; and upon being ordered before | 


of Portugal. 


that monarch, neither threats nor entreaties 


19 





could induce her to accede to the union, on ac- 
count of the disparity between their ages. She 
displayed her characteristic discretion, even at 
this early age, by appealing to the nables of the 
realm for the annullment of the contract, on the 
ground that the Infantas of Castile could not be 
disposed of without their consent. She seemed 
to fully comprehend the sacrifice which she was 
called upon to make, for the selfish policy of the 
government; and her heart was filled with the 
liveliest emotions of grief and resentment. The 
Grand Master of Calatrava, the person to whom 
she was promised in marriage, was noted as a 
fierce and turbulent leader of faction, and was 
charged with being one of the most licentious 
and heartless men of the age. 

The nobles feared to interfere with the wishes 
of the king, and Isabella was notified to comply 
with the orders which were issued for the cere- 
monies of her marriage. On receiving them, 
she confined herself to her chamber, abstained 
from all nourishment and rest, and implored Hea- 
ven to preserve her from the cruel destiny which 
awaited her, even by death. Her piteous man- 
ner so affected her companion, Beatrice de Boba- 
dilla, that she drew a dagger and solemnly 
vowed to slay the Grand Master upon his first 
appearance. Fortunately, her resolution was 
not put to the test. The Grand Master busied 
himself in making sumptuous preparations. for 
the ceremony of a gorgeous reception, which the 
high rank of his intended bride rendered impera- 
tive. Upon their completion, he started from 
his residence at Almagro to Madrid, where the 
nuptials were to be celebrated; and, as if through 
the dispensation of Heaven, he was attacked 
with a fatal disease upon the first evening of his 
departure, which after four days of intense suf- 
fering, resulted in death. His last words were 
curses and imprecations upon the fate, which 
had robbed him of a royal bride, and prevented 
the fruition of his Righest hopes and ambition. 
His death was attributed to poison, but not a 
shadow of imputation has ever been cast upon 
the pure being, who otherwise was destined to 
be his victim. This event annulled ‘all the 
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schemes of the government, and occasioned the 
greatest consternation and dissatisfaction be- 
tween the reigning monarch and his subjects. 
All hope of reconciliation between them was 
dissipated. The passions, which had been 
smothered by the expected nuptials, broke forth 
with redoubled intensity, and it was resolved to 
decide the question by a battle. The two armies 
met on the plains of Olmedo, and after an en- 
gagement of some hours, the combatants were 
separated by the shades of night, without either 
party gaining the advantage. The most fright- 
ful anarchy now prevailed; the kingdom was 
divided by factions, and all hopes of reconcilia- 
tion seemed to lie in placing Isabella on the throne. 

The Archbishop of Toledo was commissioned 
by the different factions to proclaim her as Queen 
of Castile; and all looked forward to a final and 
speedy termination of the troubles and hostili- 
ties which prevailed throughout the entire land. 

Isabella, with a dignity of character which 
commanded the admiration and respect of the 
nation, refused the seductive offer. Nothing 
could swerve her from the path of duty; and 
the entreaties of the people only served to make 
her more firm in purpose. This magnanimous 
act threw the confederations into new difficul- 
ties; and it was only through the intervention 
of Isabella, that those differences were amicably 
adjusted, In the negotiations, she was recog- 
nized as heir to the crowns of Castile and Leon; 
and a provision was made, granting her the 
power to marry any one whom she pleased. An 
oath of allegiance was repeated by the nobles, 
who saluted her hand in token of homage. 

Now, that Isabella was legitimately proclaimed 
heir to the throne, the neighboring princes con- 
tended for the honor of her hand. The Duke of 
Gloucester and Duke of Guienne, one the most 
tyrannical, and the other the most unfortunate 
of men, were among these royal suitors. They 
were discarded, however, for Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, then in the bloom of life, and distinguished 
for his comeliness of person. In all his actions, 
he exhibited a judgment far beyond his years; 
and was decidedly superior to his rivals in mind 
and personal appearance. The match had other 
advantages besides these considerations, as it 
would consolidate two nations into one, and 
raise the rulers to the first rank of European 
powers. Isabella was aware of all these cir- 
cumstances; and loving Ferdinand, as she did, 
every preparation was made to hasten the nup- 
tials. In the meantime, another faction of the 
royal party was devising a scheme to defeat it. 
An appeal was instituted béfore the tribunal of 
the supreme pontiff, and a placard, exhibiting a 
protest against the validity of the proceedings, 


was secretly nailed to the gate of Isabella’s | 
Ferdinand was in Arragon without the means of 


mansion. To further the intrigue, a rejected 





suitor, Alphonso, King of Portugal, was induced, 
by misrepresentations, to renew his addresses. 
He dispatched a pompous embassy, with an 
Archbishop at its head, to bear his proposals, 
Isabella, as before, returned a decided though 
temperate refusal. The royal lover, piqued at 
his rejection, endeavored to intimidate her into 
compliance, and threatened her with imprison- 
ment. It was only fear of the people, who 
openly espoused Isabella’s cause, that prevented 
him from putting his tyrannical threat into exe- 
cution. They would not have permitted their 
favorite to be mistreated, without making an 
effort to avenge her. As it was, they all sup- 
ported her in her love for Ferdinand; boys 
paraded the streets, bearing banners emblazoned 
with the arms of Arragon, and sang verses pro- 
phetic of the happy union. Some grew so bold 
as to insult the ears of the king himself, by re- 
peating satirical odes, which contrasted Alphon- 
so’s age with the youth and grace of Ferdinand. 
This expression of popular opinion encouraged 
and strengthened Isabella in her determination; 
and having become indignant at the actions of 
her persecutors, she concluded to enter into nego- 
tiations for her marriage, without any deference 
to their judgment. 

Between parties so favorably disposed, there 
was but little delay; and the marriage articles 
were signed and sworn to by Ferdinand a few 
months afterwards. Isabella’s situation was now 
exceedingly critical. Her most confidential ser- 
vants were corrupted, and conveyed intelligence 
of all proceedings to her enemies, who, alarmed 
at the progress of the arrangements, determined 
to defeat them at all hazards, for which purpose 
they finally resorted to the coercive system, and 
dispatched a large force to secure her person. 
This was the most unhappy period in her life. 
Separated from her lover, betrayed by her do- 
mestics, and deserted by her friends, who fled 
affrighted from the scene of danger, she felt the 
extinction of the hopes which she had so long 
and fondly cherished. Firmness, however, did 
not desert her; and she hastened to meet the 
impending danger with all the means at her com- 
mand. No reliance could be placed upon the 
people, who had been commanded by proclama- 
tion not to interpose in her behalf; and in the 
exigency, ag a last resort, she appealed to the 
Archbishop of Toledo for protection. This noble 
prelate hastily collected a large body of horse, 
and by forced. marches anticipated the arrival of 
the enemy. Isabella received her friends with 
unfeigned delight and satisfaction, and bidding 
adieu to the dismayed guardian placed over her, 
she was borne off in triumph from her foiled 
enemies, 

Still only half of the object was completed, 
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entering Castile to join Isabella; and consider- 
able doubt still hung over the early consumma- 
tion of their marriage. It was at length deter- 
mined that Ferdinand should undertake the 
journey, accompanied by a few attendants, in 
the disguise of merchants; while another party 
should proceed in a different direction, in order 
to divert the attention of the Castilians, with 
all the pomp and ostentation of a public embassy 
from one king to another. The greatest cireum- 
spection and precaution were necessary, as the 
intervening country was patroled by squadrons 
of cavalry for the purpose of intercepting their 
progress. 

The party journeyed in the night; Ferdinand 
assumed the disguise of a servant; and when 
they halted on the road, took care of the mules, 
and served his companions at table. In this 
guise, with no other disaster, than leaving a 
purse which contained the funds for the expedi- 
tion, at an inn, they arrived among the partisans 
of Isabella. On knocking at the gate, cold and 
faint with travelling, during the whole time of 
which Ferdinand had not taken any rest or re- 
pose, they were saluted with a stone discharged 
by a sentinel, which, glancing near the prince’s 
head, had Well nigh brought his romantic enter- 
prise to a tragical conclusion. His companions 
hastened to call out the name of Ferdinand, and 
he was received with the greatest joy and enthu- 
siasm. The trumpets sounded, the gates were 
thrown wide open, and the entire force in the 


castle, formed in array to greet the welcome | 


arrival. He renewed his journey upon the next 
day before dawn; but he now assumed his rank, 
and was escorted by a numerous and well armed 
body of cavalry. 

Isabella was filled with joy, when intelligence 
of his arrival reached her. She busied herself in 
arranging her little court, so as to afford him a 
hearty reception, and then transmitted a letter 
to her brother, the king, stating the presence of 
Ferdinand in his dominions, and informing him 
of their intended marriage. She concluded, by 
soliciting his approbation, but added that no 
consideration should deter her from consumma- 
ting her happiness, by marrying Ferdinand. 

The meeting of the royal lovers was truly 
affecting ; they had loved with all the ardor and 
romance of youth, and now met after a long 
series of persecutions and adversities. Isabella 
was a year older than her lover. In stature she 
was somewhat above the medium size, with a 
form of perfect symmetry, and the most beauti- 
ful expression of face. Her complexion was 
fair, rivalling the bloom of the peach in its rich 
delicacy and lovely blending of tints; and her 
mild blue eye beamed with intelligence, love, 
and sensibility. A distinguished personage of 





that day states that ‘‘she was exceedingly beau- | 


tiful—the handsomest lady whom I ever beheld, 
and the most attractive and gracious in her man- 
ners.”” She was dignified in her demeanor, and 
modest, even to a degree of reserve; the pesti- 
lence of the court could not influence the purity 
of her mind or character; and she was as much 
distinguished for the high morality of her ac 
tions, as she was accomplished and graceful. 
Intellect and beauty were so harmoniously 
blended in her features, that her actual charms 
appear more like the coloring of romance, than 
reality. 

Ferdinand at this time was but eighteen years 
of age; though his mode of life, high position, 
and early troubles made him appear much older. 
His complexion was fair, but softly bronzed, 
from constant exposure to the sun, giving him a 
more manly and expressive cast of features. 
With his large, ample forehead, dark, piercing 
eyes, and muscular, well-proportioned form, in- 
vigorated by the toils of war, and chivalrous 
exercises in which he delighted, he was the very 
**beau ideal” of a lover. 

The interview lasted some hours, during which 
time the preliminaries of the marriage were 
arranged. The lovers renewed vows of affec- 
tion, and mutually condoled upon their unhappi- 
ness during the long separation. Their poverty 
was so great, that money to defray the expenses 
of the marriage ceremony had to be borrowed. 
Such were the humiliating circumstances attend- 
ing the commencement of a union destined to 
open the way to the highest prosperity and 
grandeur of Spanish monarchy. 

Their marriage was publicly celebrated on the 
morning of the 19th of October, 1469, in the 
palace of Juan de Vivero, the temporary resi- 
dence of Isabella. The ensuing week was spent 
in the festivities which follow such occasions ; 
when, according to the custom of the time, they 
publicly attended the celebration of mass, in the 
collegiate church of Santa Maria. A dispatch 
was sent by a special embassy to the king, from 
the new married couple, soliciting pardon, and 
repeating assurances of their loyalty and sub- 
mission to his government. The king coldly 
replied that ‘‘he must advise with his ministers.” 

It was determined, however, in the councils of 
the King, to oppose the pretensions of his ille- 
gitimate daughter, the Princess Joanna, to those 
of Isabella. He even went so far as to engage 
her to the son of Louis XI., the Duke of Gui- 
enne, a rejected suitor of Isabella; and, after 
declaring that she had lost all title to the crown 
by marrying contrary to his approbation, he, 
together with his queen, swore to the legitimacy 
of Joanna, and announced her as his true and 
lawful successor. The nobles were compelled to 
take the oath of allegiance, and the ceremony 
was completed by affiancing her to the Duke of 
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Guienne. This farce had an unfavorable influ- 
ence on Isabella’s cause, as many of the nobles 
had previously officiated at the convention held 
at Tovos de Guisando. It caused the claim of 
her rival to be recognized by the other powers, 
as supported by the authority of the court of 
Castile, with the co-operation of France, as it 
was no more than natural that Louis XI. would 
use all means to further the advancement and 
prospects of his son. Many of the nobles who 
had sworn allegiance to Isabella, now openly 
espoused the cause of the Princess Joanna. 
Still, the northern and a few other provinces 
loudly declared against the injustice of reviving 
the illegitimate claim, and with the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, a commanding and resolute 
prelate of great authority and power, maintained 
their loyalty to their first allegiance. . The arch- 
bishop, with all his generous self-devotion, was 
far from being a pleasant ally. He wished the 
young couple to consider themselves as his pro- 
teges; and would have them feel indebted to him 
for their elevation to the throne. Although 
Ferdinand and Isabella were so poor as to be 
unable to defray the ordinary charges of their 
household, they could not conceal their disgust 
at the prelate’s pretensions; and plainly told 
him that they would not accept of the throne, if 
obtained solely by his intercession. This came 
near causing the archbishop to abandon them 
entirely, in hopes of increasing his interests by 
espousing the other cause. 

The most frightful anarchy, at this period, 
prevailed throughout Castile. The court was 
abandoned to frivolous pleasures; the adminis- 
tration of justice was neglected; and the nobles 
conducted their feuds with forces which could 
compete with those of royalty itself. The hus- 
bandmen, stripped of their harvests, and driven 
from their fields, abandoned themselves to idle- 
ness and plunder; while every portion of the 
government was but one bed of loathsome cor- 
ruption. The whole country waged war, and 
many sanguinary battles ensued. 

During these fearful oecurrences, Isabella’s 
prospects were daily brightening. The Duke of 
Guienne, the destined spouse of her rival, the 
Princess Joanna, had diedin France. Subsequent 
negotiations for her marriage with two other 
princes had failed. The doubts which hung over 
her birth served to deter all from entering into 
connection with her, and all the horrors of a 
civil war seemed inevitable. It was now, that 
Isabella’s pure and firm character sustained her. 
The decorum of her court, contrasting strongly 
with the license which disgraced that of the king 
and his consort, led thinking men to conclude 
that her administration would be far more noble 
and sagacious than that of her rival; and all 





be placed under her beneficent sway. The most 
powerful prelates and nobles of the land flocked 
to her standard, and sought by every means to 
open a way for a permanent reconciliation be- 
tween her and the king. This was finally ac- 
complished, through a meeting, which was 
arranged by Andre de Cabrera, the Governor of 
Segovia. 

Henry, who was naturally of a diffident and 
placable temper, received her explanations and 
vindications with complacency, and even sanc- 
tioned her marriage with Ferdinand. To give 
publicity to the tardy reunion, a succession 
of fetes and splendid entertainments were given, 


‘and the nation welcomed the symptoms of 


future peace with the greatest joy and satis- 
faction. 

The king, who was pining away under an in- 
curable malady, died a few months afterwards, 
without making a will or expressing his wishes, 
as regards the succession. On learning of his 
death, Isabella caused herself to be proclaimed 
queen, and on the following morning, the thir- 
teenth day of December, 1474, a numerous reti- 
nue, consisting of the highest personages in the 
realm, in their robes of office, waited upon, and 
conducted her to the place designed for the cere- 
mony. Isabella, royally attired, rode on a 
beautiful Spanish jennet, between two high func- 
tionaries. After the proclamation, the royal 
standards were unfurled, and the discharge of ord- 
nance announced the new succession. After the 
ceremony, she proceeded to the cathedral, and 
implored the Almighty to strengthen her by 
his counsels, that she might discharge the high 
trust reposed in her with equity and wisdom. 
As upon this, so on all occasions, did Isabella 
place her trust upon Divine Providence. 

Upon Ferdinand’s arrival from Arragon, where 
he was staying at the time of Henry’s death, a 
disagreeable discussion took place, in regard to 
the respective authority of the husband and 
wife, in the administration of the government. 
Each had their partizans, and another difficulty 
of adjusting the affairs of the kingdom was an- 
ticipated; but Isabella wisely referred it to ar- 
bitration, and by reminding her husband that 
the distribution of power was merely nominal, 
that his will would be her’s, and that the princi- 
ple of the exclusion of females from the throne 
would disqualify the succession of their only 
child, a daughter, she succeeded in soothing her 
offended husband, without compromising the 
prerogatives of the crown. 

Her assumption of the throne, however, re- 
vived the pretensions of the late king’s illegiti- 
mate daughter, Joanna; and under the auspices 
of an organized coalition, propositions were made 
to Alphonso V., King of Portugal, to vindicate 


who loved their country, desired that it should ' her title, and by espousing the princess, secure 
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to himself therich inheritance. An exaggerated 
estimate of the recourses of this confederation, 
caused him to, enter into the scheme, although 
he was at the time in war with the French. An 
embassy was accordingly dispatched to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, summoning them to resign 
their crown in favor of the Princess Joanna. 
Negotiations were entered into with the King of 
France, offering him a large portion of the con- 
quered territory, provided they succeeded in 
establishing Joanna on the throne. Early in 
May, 1475, the combined forces entered Castile. 
Isabella exerted her utmost power and influence, 
and placed Ferdinand at the head of forty-two 
thousand men to meet the enemy. Isabella re- 
mained with the forces throughout the campaign ; 
and upon being remonstrated with by her coun- 
sellors, replied that, «‘It was not for her to cal- 
eulate the perils or fatigues in her own cause, 
nor by timidity to dishearten her friends, with 
whom she was resolved to remain until the war 
was brought to a conclusion.’”” Such an answer 
was worthy of the heroic woman. Victory fol- 
lowed their arms, and Alphonso was compelled 
to relinquish the war, and comply with the most 
humiliating conditions. Joanna’s interests were 
sacrificed, and her pretensions annulled, by the 
treaty. A short time afterwards she entered 
the convent of Santa Clara, at Coimbra, where 
she pronounced the irrevocable vow, which 
separated her from the world and its aspirations. 

From this period, when Isabella was firmly 
established upon the throne, a complete refor- 
mation was made in regard to the administration 
of the government. The law was recognised, 
and justice obtained hy a new modification of 
its mandates. The nobles were depressed, and 
compelled to succumb to the pre-eminence of 
royal authority. They opposed the suppression 
of their power, and equipped a large force to 
maintain their assumed rights. Isabella’s pres- 
ence of mind did not desert her in this new 
danger. She made every preparation to quell 
the rising insurrection. Large forces were 
raised, of which she took the command upon all 
important and dangerous occasions; and by her 
indomitable perseverance and firmness, sup- 
pressed all the outbursts of the insurgents. She 
ordered the execution of the law, without re- 
spect to wealth or rank, and established the su- 
premacy of justice beyond the possibility of its 
being corrupted. The royal council was re-or- 
ganized, and every exertion made to render her 
subjects happy and contented. So many wise, 
just, and beneficent arrangements could not fail 
to have their effect, and the new sovereigns be- 
came popular and beloved throughout the entire 
kingdom. It was for this purpose that Isabella 
concentrated all the powerful energies of her 
mind, never suffering herself to be diverted by 





any subordinate interests from the one great and 
glorious object. Her success fully repaid her for 
the ceaseless efforts that she made, and the 
throne was firmly established both by the loyalty 
and love of her subjects. Their attachment to 
her seemed to be a pervading principle, which 
animated the whole nation by one common im- 
pulse. The chivalrous hearts of the Spaniards 
did homage to her, as to their tutelar saints, and 
she exerted an influence over them, such as no 
man or woman has ever before or since acquired. 

Ever mindful of any resource that could ad- 
vance the country or benefit her people, the 
spirit of maritime enterprise was fomented, and 
expeditions were formed to discover new do- 
mains, and if possible strike out some new 
course towards the opulent regions of the East. 
Ferdinand and Isabella had always shown an 
earnest solicitude for the encouragement of com- 
merce and nautical science; and now that the 
Portuguese, under the Infante Don Henry, were 
making such progress, they determined to exer- 
cise all their power in superseding them. For- 
tunately, at this juncture, Christopher Colum- 
bus appeared. He was endowed with astonish- 
ing capacities, and stimulated them in conduct- 
ing the heroic enterprise to a glorious issue. 
This extraordinary man was a native of Genoa. 
He received his early instruction at Pavia, where 
he acquired a strong relish for the mathematical 
sciences, in which he subsequently excelled. He 
entered into a sea-faring life when only fourteen 
years of age, and followed it with little inter- 
ruption until 1470. At thirty years of age he 
landed in Portugal, the great theatre of mari- 
time enterprise, to which resorted the adven- 
turous spirits of the whole world. He continued 
to make voyages to the known countries, and 
occupied his time in constructing maps and 
charts, and storing his mind with all the nauti- 
cal science that the limited knowledge of the 
day could supply. His reflective mind was na- 
turally led to speculate upon the existence’ of 
some other land beyond the western waters, and 
he conceived the possibility of reaching the 
eastern shores of Asia by a more direct and 
commodious route than that which traversed the 
eastern continent. This idea had become a mat- 
ter of speculation towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, when maritime adventures were 
almost daily disclosing the mysteries of the 
deep, and bringing to light new regions, which 
had hitherto only existed in fancy. Yet Colum- 
bus’s hypothesis rested on much higher ground 
than a mere popular opinion. What to them 
was a matter of credulity and speculation, 
amounted in his mind to a firm conviction, that 
made him prepared to peril life and fortune on 
the result. Filled with these thoughts, he was 
anxious to achieve a discovery which would set- 
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tle a question of such moment and importance. 
He therefore submitted to King John IL., of Por- 
tugal, the theory on which he had founded his 
conviction in the existence of a western route, 
and undiscovered territory. He was doomed to 
encounter the embarrassments and mortifications 
which so often obstruct the conceptions of ge- 
nius, too sublime for the age in which they are 
formed. After long and fruitless negotiations, 
and a dishonorable attempt of the Portuguese to 
clandestinely avail themselves of his plan and 
information; he quitted Lisbon in disgust, hap- 
pily determined to submit his proposals to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, relying on their reputed 
character for wisdom and enterprise. 

He arrived in Spain towards the latter part of 
1484, which, unfortunately, was the most unpro- 
pitious period for the futherance of his design. 
The nation was engaged in the heat of the Moor- 
ish war, and the great expense of carrying it on, 
had utterly exhausted all their resources. It, 
furthermore, was so engrossing in itself, that but 
little leisure was left for induiging in what then 
was considered as the delusion of a weak mind, 
Still Columbus communicated his intentions to 
the court, and awaited the result of its consid- 
erations. Ferdinand and Isabella, anxious of ob- 
taining the views of competent judges, in regard 
to the merits of Columbus’s theory, referred him 
to a council, selected from the most learned and 
eminent scholars of the kingdom. Such was the 
apathy exhibited by this learned conclave, and 
so numerous the impediments resulting from 
dullness, prejudice, and scepticism, that years 
passed before it arrived at a decision. During 
this time Columbus remained in attendance on 
the court, and experienced an unusual degree of 
deference and attention from the sovereigns. 
His private expenses were paid by disburse- 
ments from the royal treasury, and instructions 
were issued by Isabella to the municipalities of 
the different towns, that all his wants should be 
gratuitously supplied, together with lodging and 
other accommodations. 

Columbus, finally, grew weary of this painful 
procrastination, and pressed the court for a defi- 
nite answer to his proposition. The council 
then decided that his scheme was, ‘‘ vain, im- 
practicable, and resting on grounds too weak to 
merit the support of the government.” Such 
was the ineffectual result of Columbus’s long 
and painful solicitations; and, in great dejection 
of mind, he determined to try some other sov- 
ereign. Isabella, unwilling to forego the hope 
of instituting new discoveries, granted Columbus 
another interview, and remitted the necessary 
means for him to repair to the camp. He joy- 
fully availed himself of the welcome intelligence, 
and arrived in season to witness the surrender 
of Granada; when every heart, swelling with 





exultation at the triumphant termination of the 
war, was disposed to enter with greater confi- 
dence into new adventures. 

At the interview, he dwelt upon the argu- 
ments on which his hypothesis was based; and 
endeavored to stimulate the cupidity of his 
audience, by picturing the realms, which he 
confidently expected to discover, in all the bar- 
baric splendor of the middle ages. He also 
stipulated for himself and heirs, the title and 
authority of admiral and vice-admiral, and one- 
tenth of all the profits accruing from any lands 
that might be discovered under his direction and 
command, This last clause was deemed inad- 
missible by his friends; but he steadily resisted 
every attempt to induce him to modify his pro- 
positions. It, however, caused the conferences 
to be broken off; and he had to forego his splen- 
did anticipations, at the very moment when the 
opportunity so long sought for was thrown upon 
him, as he preferred sacrificing his ambition, 
rather than surrender one of the honorable dis- 
tinctions due to his services. This is but one of 
the incidents, which occurred during his life, that 
exhibited that proud, unyielding spirit which 
sustained him through so many arduous and 
painful trials, and enabled him in the end to 
achieve his great discovery in the face of every 
obstacle that man and nature opposed to its ac- 
complishment. 

Fortunately, the misunderstanding was not 
suffered to be of long duration; and Isabella 
contemplated the proposals of Columbus in their 
true light, seeing that they amounted to nothing 
except in case of success, and refusing to hearken 
any longer to cold and timid counsellors, she 
gave way to the natural impulses of her own 
noble and generous heart. ‘I will assume the 
undertaking,” said she, ‘‘for my own crown of 
Castile, and am ready to pawn my jewels to de- 
fray the expenses of it, if the funds in the trea- 
sury shall be found inadequate.” The treasury 
had been greatly reduced by the late war with 
the Moors; but she ordered the receiver, St. 
Angel, to advance the necessary funds for the 
expedition from the Arragonese revenues, and 
place them in the hands of Columbus. Accord- 
ing to the capitulations, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
as lords of the ocean-seas, constituted Christo- 
pher Columbus, their admiral, viceroy, and 
governor-general of all such islands and conti- 
nents as he should discover in the western ocean, 
with the privilege of nominating three candi- 
dates for the government of each of these terri- 
tories. An exclusive right of jurisdiction over 
all commercial transactions within his admiralty 
was invested in him; and he was entitled to 
one-tenth of all the products and profits within 
the limits of his discoveries, and an additional 
eighth, provided he contributed one-eighth of the 
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expense. The privilege of prefixing the title of 
Don to his name, which had not at that time de- 
generated into a mere appellation of courtesy, 
was also granted. Now that the arrangements 
were completed, and the stipulations made satis- 
factory, Isabella, with her usual characteristic 
promptness, exerted the most efficient measures 
to forward and hasten the expedition. So that 
in three months his little fleet was prepared for 
sea. The squadron consisted of three vessels, 
manned by one hundred and twenty seamen, and 
an armament of two small and one large caravel. 
All things being prepared, Columbus and his 
bold crew partook of the sacrament, and on the 
morning of the 3d of August, 1492, the intrepid 
adventurers, bidding adieu to the old world, 
launched forth on that unknown waste of waters 
where no sail had ever spread before. 

We regret that space will not permit us to give 
a slight synopsis of the trials and hardships of 
this bold navigator, and the final success of the 
enterprise commenced so auspiciously, under 
the patronage of Isabella. It is to her, that the 
world is indebted for the accomplishment of the 
expedition ; for she undertook the enterprise, not 
only after it had been explicitly declined by other 
powers, but contrary to the advice of her coun- 
cil, and when probably no other of that age 
would have countenanced it. After having once 
resolved to undertake the expedition, she exerted 
every means in her power to further its accom- 
plishment, and furnished Columbus with the 
most ample resources for the prosecution of his 
glorious discoveries. As is well known, the en- 
terprise proved successful, and that the illus- 
trious navigator, after overcoming the natural 
difficulties of the voyage, which was much aug- 
mented by the distrust and mutinous spirit of 
his followers, discovered land on Friday, the 
12th of October, 1492. After exploring the 
new territory, he hastily made preparations for 
his return voyage, and embarked in the month 
of January, 1493, for Spain. One of his vessels 
had previously foundered, and another had de- 
serted him, so he was compelled to return across 
the Atlantic, with his seamen collected in the 
one frail vessel. After a tempestuous voyage, 
he entered the harbor of Palos, about noon, on 
the 15th day of March, 1493, being exactly 
seven months and eleven days since his day of 
departure from that port. His arrival created 
the greatest agitation; the whole nation joined 
in one acclamation of praise; thanksgivings were 
offered up throughout the entire kingdom, and 
every bell set up a joyous peal in honor of the 
glorious achievement. Isabella immediately 
summoned him to her presence, and the bold 
adventurer hastened joyfully to the interview. 
His progress was a continual march of triumph; 
multitudes thronged to gaze upon the extraor- 








te F » 
dinary man, who, in the emphatic language of 


that day, had revealed the existence of a new 
world. It was the proudest moment of his life; 
he had fully established the truth of his long 
contested theory, in the face of argument, soph- 
istry, sneer, scepticism, and contempt. He had 
achieved his object, not through chance, but by 
calculation, and had supported himself in the 
most adverse circumstances, by his calm, de- 
termined course of conduct and action. The 
honors paid him were a homage to his intellec- 
tual powers; and it was his province to be 
proud. The sovereigns rivaled themselves in 
their kindness and condescension towards him, 
and causing him to be seated before them, re- 
quested a recital of his deeds. When Columbus 
ceased, the king and queen, together with the 
whole court, prostrated themselves in prayer, 
while the solemn strain of the Te Deum poured 
forth, as in commemoration of some glorious 
victory. 

Isabella, elated with the glowing success of 
the enterprise, determined to prosecute the dis- 
coveries on a scale commensurate with their 
importance, and hastened to perfect arrange- 
ments and preparations of the highest order. 
Seventeen vessels were stored and equipped for 
the expedition; and on the 25th of September, 
1493, Columbus, and fifteen hundred associates, 
including persons of high rank, sailed from the 
port of Cadiz, on his second discovery. Buta 
year previous, he had sallied forth like some 
forlorn knight on a desperate and chimerical 
enterprise, now he issued grandly forth with all 
the pomp of a hero and conquerer. 

After his departure, Isabella’s active mind 
turned her attention towards the intellectugl cul- 
ture of the nation. She endowed convents with 
libraries, established schools, and exerted her 
utmost authority in urging her subjects to take 
advantage of these new sources of obtaining 
knowledge. She manifested an earnest solici- 
tude for the education of her own children, and 
employed the most competent masters, both 
native and foreign, to give them tuition. Next 
to her own family, there. was no object which 
Isabella had so much at heart, as the improve- 
ment of the young nobility. She engaged the 
learned Peter Martyr to instruct them, and ex- 
erted her power in reclaiming them from the idle 
and unprofitable pursuits in which, to her great 
mortification, they consumed their time. Her glo 
rious efforts were crowned with success, and 
the young nobles from being idle, indolent, and 
useless, grew to be noted and distinguished— 
many of them shedding the lustre of letters over 
the martial glory inherited from their ancestors. 
The women emulated their example, and con- 
tributed by their intellectual endowments to the 
general illumination of the period. Historians 
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are lavish of their panegyrics on the writers of | 


that day, and a host of illustrious names are 
transmitted to an admiring posterity. Nothing 
could have been more opportune for the enlight- 
ened purposes of Isabella, than the introduction 
of the art of printing into Spain, which occurred 
at the very commencement of her reign. She 
saw from the first, all the advantages it promised 
for diffusing and perpetuating the discoveries of 
science, and she encouraged its establishment by 
granting large privileges to those who exercised 
it, whether natives or foreigners. Many works 
were printed at her own charge. It was the 
mind which foresaw these interests, that caused 
Spain to assume its high and exalted position 
among the other nations of the earth. Foreign 
books of every description were allowed to be 
imported and circulated in the kingdom, free 
from duties; an enlightened provision made by 
the comprehensive intelligence of Isabella. In 
fact, she supervised the entire administration of 
the interior, and although the sex and genius of 
Ferdinand, better adapted him for the foreign 
relations of the government, no prominent or 
important action was taken without her consent 
and approbation. Their operations were all di- 


rected towards the same point, and were at-. 


tended with similar results, as they depended 
upon the royal prerogative of Isabella. Know- 
ledge was diffused; adventures encouraged ; 
papers established ; diplomacy practiced, and all 
that would enhance the prosperity of the king- 
dom studied, at the instigation of this remark- 
able woman. Her comprehensive mind seemed 
capable of grasping all subjects, and her indom- 
itable will had the energy to insure their accom- 
plishment. She furthermore advanced and in- 
creased the authority and standing of the crown 
by the judiciousness she displayed in form- 
ing matrimonial connexions for her children. 
To this important diplomatic policy she devoted 
great attention, and had not fate interposed, 
would have established them in positions that 
the other powers could have only envied. The 
family consisted of one son and four daughters, 
whom she educated as befitted their high rank, 
and the elevated stations their royal births 
entitled them to fulfill. They inherited many of 
the noble qualities which distinguished their 
illustrious mother, and blended great decorum 
and dignity of manners, with ardent sensibilities 
and an unaffected piety, which Isabella had 
striven to instil into their minds. They did not 
possess their mother’s comprehensive mind and 
energy of character, but had no’ positive defi- 
ciencies in either respect; or if so, it was sup- 
plied by their excellent ¢ducation, 

Isabella, considering the future welfare and 
prospects of her children, entered into and 
formed the following negotiations for their mar- 





riages. Prince John, their only son, then in his 
eighteenth year, was promised to the Princess 
Margaret, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian ; 
and that the Archduke Philip, his son and heir, 
and sovereign of the low countries in his moth- 
er’s right, should marry Joanna, second daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella—no dowry to be 
expected or contracted for in either case. Ar- 
rangements were also concluded for the mar- 
riage of the youngest daughter of the Castilian 
sovereigns with the royal house of England, the 
first example of the kind for upwards of a cen- 
tury. This connexion was neeessarily deferred 
for some time, on account of the youth of the 
parties, neither of whom exceeded eleven years 
of age. No impediment existed for the other 
alliances, and measures were taken to have the 
nuptials performed at the earliest period. 

A fleet of one hundred and thirty vessels, 
strongly manned and thoroughly equipped, for 
defence against the French cruisers, was pre- 
pared, and dispatched under the command of 
Admiral Don Fadrique Enriquez, to convey the 
Infanta Joanna, the second daughter of Isabella, 
to the home of her destined husband, the Arch- 
duke Philip. Isabella was exceedingly grieved 
at the separation from her beloved child, and 
deferred it as long as possible, by accompanying 
Joanna to the place of embarkation. The In- 
fanta happily reached Flanders in safety; and 
her nuptials with the archduke were soon after 
celebrated, in the city of Lisle, with all suitable 
pomp and solemnity. The ceremony was fol- 
iowed by a brilliant succession of fetes, tourneys, 
and a number of warlike spectacles, in which 
the matchless chivalry of Spain and Flanders 
poured into the lists to display their magnifi- 
cence and prowess in the presence of their future 
sovereigns. 

The marriage of Prince John, the heir appa- 
rent, followed soon after, and could not have 
been celebrated at a more auspicious period. A 
general peace had been negotiated, and the na- 
tion was indulging in a repose, after long and 
uninterrupted years of war. Isabella was now in 
the very zenith of her glory, and seemed to have 
attained the height of human felicity; blessed 
with the love and affections of her people, and 
surrounded by all the trophies of a glorious 
reign, there was nothing left but to enjoy the 
fruits of her long and ceaseless efforts. Alas, 
for the uncertainty of human events; she was 
doomed to receive one of those mournful lessons, 
which admonish us that all earthly prosperity is 
but adream. Tidings were brought of the dan- 
gerous illness of their son, Prince John; he had 
been seized with a fever, in the midst of the 
public rejoicings to which his alliance had given 
rise, and the symptoms had assumed an alarm- 
ing character. He expired on the 4th day of 
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October, 1497, in the twentieth year of his age, 
in the same spirit of Christian philosophy which 
he displayed during his illness. Isabella, who, 
through all her long career of prosperity, may 
be said to have kept her heart in constant train- 
ing for the dark hour of adversity, received the 
fatal tidings in a spirit of meek and humble ac- 
quiescence, testifying her resignation in the 
beautiful language of scripture, ‘‘The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be his name!” 

The succession devolved upon Joanna, the 
Queen of Portugal, Isabella’s eldest daughter, 
but she died previous to being recognized as the 
heir-apparent. This blow almost crushed Isa- 
bella, who had not yet recovered from the shock 
of her son’s death. She endeavored to exhibit 
the outward signs of composure, testifying the 
entire resignation of one, who had learned to 
build her hopes of happiness on a better world, 
and schooled herself so far, as to continue to 
take an interest in all public duties, and to 
watch over the common weal with the same 
maternal solicitude as before; but her health 
gradually sunk under this accumulated load of 
sorrow, which threw a shade of deep melancholy 
over the evening of her life. She now took a 
deeper interest in promulgating religious doc- 
trines among her people, and did all in her power 
to afford them the benefits of the source from 
which she had drawn so much consolation. 
About this time Columbus returned from his 
second expedition, and the event somewhat 
alienated her thoughts from brooding over her 
sorrow. The first accounts which came from 
the great navigator and his companions, served 
to keep alive the excitement in Spain, as their 
imaginations were still warm with the novelty of 
the new world, and the court, joining in the 
general enthusiasm, did every thing in their 
power to promote and advance the enterprise. 
The novelty soon wore off, and alarming accounts 
of dissatisfaction and disappointment were re- 
ceived from the adventurers. This unfortunate 
result’ was imputable, in a great measure, to the 
misconduct of the colonists themselves. Isabella 
was daily assailed with complaints of the mal- 
administration of Columbus, and of his impolitic 
and unjust severities to both Spaniards and na- 
tives. She, however, fully appreciating the 
difficulties of his position, lent an unwilling ear 
to these vague accusations, and, upon his return 
to Spain, received him with the most ample 
acknowledgements of regard. But neither the 
natives he had brought with him, nor the glow- 
ing representations he gave of the expedition, 
could rekindle the dormant enthusiasm of the 
nation. The novelty had passed, and their 
imaginary anticipations ended in disappointment. 
Isabella still favored the enterprise, and firmly 





relied upon the repeated assurances of Colum- 
bus, that the track of discovery would lead to 
other and important regions. She formed a 
higher estimate of the new acquisitions than any 
founded on the proceeds of gold and silver, and 
principally purposed to introduce the blessings 
of Christian civilization among the heathen who 
inhabited the newly discovered regions. She 
also entertained a high estimate of Columbus’s 
merits, to whose serious and elevated character 
her own bore much resemblance, although the 
enthusiasm which distinguished each, was natu- 
rally tempered in her with somewhat more of 
benignity and discretion. Columbus received 
daily marks of her royal favor; and ordinances 
were passed, granting him powers and privileges 
of so great importance, that his modesty and 
prudence combined, forbade him to accept. The 
language in which these royal gratuities were 
couched, rendered them doubly grateful to his 
noble heart, and testified to the unabated confi- 
dence of Isabella, in his honor and integrity, 
although the nation had lost their entire confi- 
dence and enthusiasm in the glorious enterprise. 
A third voyage was arranged, and, upon the 
preparations being completed, Columbus sailed, 
with a squadron of six vessels, from the port of 
St. Lucar, on the 30th day of May, 1498, It 
was entirely through the efforts and support of 
Isabella, that the arrangements were completed, 
and had it not been for the lively interest and 
spirit she infused into the expedition, the glori- 
ous career of Columbus would have ended be- 
fore he accomplished his most distinguished 
exploits. It is not necessary to pursue the after 
actions of this illustrious voyager; his adven- 
tures and discoveries are known by all, and we 
look upon his achievements alike with awe and 
astonishment. 

Spain was now elevated to the first rank 
among the European powers; but in the noon- 
tide of her success was destined to experience a 
fatal shock in the loss of that illustrious person- 
age who had so long and so gloriously presided 
over her destinies. Isabella’s health, as we be- 
fore noticed, was seriously affected by the series 
of domestic calamities which befell her family, 
and her constitution was greatly impaired by 
incessant personal fatigues, and the unremitting 
activity of her mind. These ended in a severe 
illness and dejection of spirits, from which she 
never recovered. Yet, she did not abandon her- 
self to weak and useless repining, but sought 
consolation in the exercises of piety, and in the 
earnest discharge of the duties attached to he~ 
exalted station. These strong mental exertion 
accelerated the decay of her bodily strength, 
which was gradually sinking under that sickness 
of the heart which admits of no cure and 
scarcely of consolation. 
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The deepest gloom overspread the nation, and 
sorrow and sympathy were depicted upon every 
brow—their minds were not prepared for the 
death of their beloved and renowned sovereign. 
Isabella, in the mean time, was not deluded by 
any false hopes. She felt the decay of her 
health and strength, and resolved to perform 
what temporal duties yet remained for her while 
her faculties were still unclouded, and executed 
that remarkable testament, @ so great and world- 
renowned celebrity, which provided for every 
emergency that could possibly occur. After 
performing this duty she rapidly declined, al- 





though the powers of her mind seemed to brighten 
with her approaching dissolution. She had now 
adjusted all her worldly concerns, and was pre- 
pared to devote the brief time that remained to 
those of a higher nature. At length, having 
received the sacraments, and performed all the 
offices of a sincere and devout Christian, she 
gently expired a little before noon on the twenty- 
fifth day of November, 1504, in the fifty-fourth 
year of herage. She ruled thirty years, during 
the whole of which Spain continued to prosper ; 
and she died universally regretted and lamented 
by the whole nation. 





MY EXPERIENCE IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


I was ‘‘born and bred” inacity. I was the 
only daughter of one of the wealthiest importers 
in my native place, and had received every advan- 
tage that money could procure. My mother’s 
health was feeble and we had always, within my 
recollection, kept a housekeeper. 

I had been reading, one day, an essay on the 
education of woman, and in the closing sentences 
there occurred this paragraph—‘‘No woman’s 
education can be complete unless she be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the art of housewifery.”’ 
Now you may be assured, this opinion, coming as 
it did from so important a person as the author 
of a book, fell with a great weight upon my 
mind, and set meto thinking. I glanced around 
the room. My eye fell on a splendid piano, a 
tasteful guitar, paintings which my pencil had 
executed, and embroideries which my skill had 
wrought. I laid my hand upon a gorgeously- 
bound book, its gilded leaves unclosed and the 
glowing thoughts of Dante met my gaze. And 
I possessed the power to unlock its mysteries— 
to read in the language which the great poet 
loved. German and French were familiar to me 
as my own language, and I had fairly studied 
through the illimitable concatenation of Latin 
verbs and supines. But what of that? All 
these qualifications were valueless! I had never 
looked at the subject in this light before. I 
glanced inward at myself. What did I know 
about housewifery? I smiled as I asked the 
question. Mortified enough, I was obliged to 
confess that I did not know a turkey from a 
chicken, and had not the most remote idea of the 
manner in which the delicious apple was lodged 
in the very heart of an apple dumpling! 

I was astounded! What an admirable wife I 
should make! Supposing I should fall in love 
with a poor man, and as they usually do in 
novels, elope With him, expressing at the same 
time a preference for him with an humble cot- 


tage, to a palace without him; and supposing 
that he was unable to supply the kitchen of said 
cottage with that important appendage—an Irish 
maiden—well, what then? Aye, sure enough, 
what then? Iabsolutely shuddered as I thought 
of it! Cross words, black frowns and blacker 
coffee at breakfast—singed steak and mysterious 
pudding for dinner—burnt bread and smoke- 
flavored tea at supper—and oh! dear, dear! I 
could hardly repress my tears as I thought 
of it. 

Just as I was about deciding to go to my room 
for a regular ‘‘school-girl cry,’”’ Aunt Hatty and 
my mother came in from an extensive shopping 
expedition. Aunt Hatty, good soul! looked all 
the surprise she felt, as she said, peering at me 
curiously through her spectacles, ‘‘ Law sake! 
child! what upon airth is the matter? Does 
your tooth ache? If it does, jest vet a piece of 
cotton as big as a hazel nut with Davis’s Pain 

iller, and put it in the kivity of the tooth, and 
he wont be long, I tell you before you’ll feel an 
amazin’ sight better.” 

By way of explanation, Aunt Hatty was my 
father’s sister, a good old fashioned body, hay- 
ing great faith in home medicine practice. In 
early life she had married George Carroll, a 
wealthy farmer, and now lived on a farm about 
ten miles from the city. 

‘Oh, Aunt!” I faltered forth, «‘I don’t know 
anything! no, not one thing!” and I bowed my 
head on the arm of the sofa and sobbed. 

Aunt Hatty laughed outright, and my mother 
smiled as she inquired how long I had been so 
ignorant. 

I explained all to them, and throwing myself 
on their mercy begged them to tell me what was 
to be done. Aunt Hatty consulted with my 
mother in private, while 1 performed tragedy on 
the sofa, and the result of the whole matter was 





that which I most wished. I was to go with 
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Aunt Hatty to “Pine Glen,” Uncle Carroll’s 
farm, and under her guardianship become ac- 
quainted with cooking, washing, churning, iron- 
ing-—in short, with housework. 

Rapa’s consent was readily obtained, and that 
afternoon I set out for Pine Glen with Aunt 
Hatty in her pretty buggy. The ride was de- 
lightful, and I was in fine spirits. Aunt feared 
I would be lonely, but when I saw the long, low 
brown cottage peeping shyly out from its cover- 
ing of vines and roses, I laughed at the idea of 
loneliness in such a paradise. 

Uncle George and cousin Charles were rejoiced 
to see me, at least, they said so—and I saw no 
reason.to doubt their declaration. 

My lady readers will like a description of cou- 
sin Charles, I know, so I'll e’en gratify them. 
He was a fine specimen of the New England 
farmer, twenty-three years of age, six feet high ; 
brown, curling hair; broad, white forehead; 
deep, expressive eyes ; handsome mouth, and a 
“splendid” set of whiskers. 

Uncle and aunt Carroll, cousin Charles, and 
Betsy, a maiden sister of my uncle, composed 
the family at Pine Glen. There were, besides the 
family circle, several ‘‘ work folks,” and a smart 
little girl, who assisted about the house work. 

Aunt said that work never was plentier, and 
there was ample opportunity to bring forth my 
latent energies. 

I slept soundly that night in the great spare 
chamber—the state-room—of Pine Glen, with 
its clean, white floor and snowy window hang- 
ings. Thesong of a dear little bird close by my 
window, in a tall pine, awoke me quite early; 
and determined not to be thought indolent, I 
sprang up, and making a hasty toilet, I consulted 
my watch and found it was only half-past seven. 
Firmly convinced that not a soul in the house 
was up, I stole nviselessly down stairs, to avoid 
disturbing them, and entered the dining-room. 
The morning meal had evidently been on the 
table, and the family had, to all appearances, 
partaken. Mortified enough, I went into the 
kitchen to find aunt Hatty. The good lady 
laughed as she saw my consternation and begged 
me to take my breakfast as soon as possible, for 
she wished to ‘‘ clean up.” That morning’s ex- 
perience taught me that seven o’clock is not con- 
sidered early in the country. 

As it was ‘‘ baking day,’”’ I prepared to receive 
my first lesson in bread making. Dressed in one 
of aunt’s striped gingham dresses, and with Miss 
Betsy’s best ‘‘tow and linen” apron, I commenced 
operations in right good earnest. 

First, there were the tins to be buttered. I 
showed my consummate skill by merely butter- 
ing the outside and leaving the inside clean. 
Aunt Hatty laughed until the tears fell from 





hold laws. To my credit be it said, I did not 
despair, but set courageously to work to remedy 
the mishap. I took off my rings and laid them 
away, rolled my sleeves above my elbows, and 
put my hands valiantly into the hot dish water, 
and scrubbed the tins clean. Then followed 
drying them—after which, I performed the oil- 
ing process to aunt’s entire satisfaction. The 
bread was to be mixed with hot water, and the 
yeast had been put in the night before, ‘‘ conse- 
quently,” Miss Betty said, “it was big enough 
to knead.” Kneading was a term I did not ex- 
actly understand, so I applied to aunt Hatty for 
an explanation. 

‘‘Lah! Marian, don’t you know how to knead 
bread? Why, I shall begin.’ You don’t know 
much, after all your boarding-schools and pian- 
ner lessons; why, child, put your hands right 
into the midst of it, and mix together till there 
aint a single speck of dry meal to be seen.” 

I followed directions implicitly, and at the end 
of half an hour the mass before me had not 
changed the least particle, so I concluded that it 
must be kneaded enough, and I took it to Miss 
Betsy for examination. That venerable woman 
looked at the bread in embryo full a minute with 
the greatest amazement. 

**Would you believe it, Harriet?’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘the poor child’s been kneading that 
dry meal in the flour-bucket more ’n half an 
hour! Dear! dear! I am thankful I warn’t 
born in the city!” 

My feelings can be better imagined than de- 
scribed, for sure enough the bread pan sat de- 
murely on a shelf above the stove with its con- 
tents undisturbed, while I had been laboring 
away on the contents of the flour bucket! I 
could have cried with vexation. Aunt Hatty 
consoled me by telling me that some great poet 
had said, ‘‘ everybody must have their larnin’,”’ 
and I felt that there was more of truth than 
poetry in the assertion—in fact, I was a practi- 
cal illustration of the proverb. After another 
half hour’s work the great smooth loaves were 
safely deposited on the bright brick floor of the 
big oven, and as I stood gazing on my great tri- 
umph, my heart swelled with a mighty burst of 
pride! General Taylor, when he first seated his 
portly body in the Presidential chair, could not 
have been better pleased with himself. 

The bread baked finely, and in spite of the al- 
most intolerable heat and aunt Hatty’s kind as- 
surances that she would see to its baking, I was 
determined not to leave it until it was ready to 
be drawn from the oven. It was a treasure too 
priceless to be entrusted to any one’s keeping, 
and with burning face and aching arms, I perse- 
vered until the loaves were set on the unpainted 
table and nicely covered with a clean white 


under her spectactes, at this inversion of house-| cloth. Right glad was I to get into the cool 
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shaded parlor, though for the world I would not 
have confessed it, lest Ishould have been deemed 


taken—I could make bread! 

A loaf of that identical bread was cut for din- 
ner, and uncle Carroll and Charles praised its 
flavor to my entire satisfaction. 

‘Well, mother,” said uncle Carroll to his 
wife, at the tea table, ‘‘ what do you think has 
happened ?” 

‘¢I’m sure I don’t know,” returned aunt Hatty, 
thoughtfully. ‘Let me see; I shouldn’t won- 
der if Squire Jenkins’ wife had got a new bon- 
net; or it may be,” she added, and her visage 
lengthened wonderfully, ‘‘it may be that the 
measles are ’round agin.” 

Uncle laughed. ‘‘ How serious you are Har- 
riet.” It is right good news; good for Marion, at 
least. The new house built by Col. Hayning is 
to be no longer without an occupant. The Col. 
himself is coming next week, with his family. A 
fine young man that son of his! Eh, Marion? 
There is not a better young man in the State of 
M than Robert Hayning! worth a dozen of 
your whiskered dandies!” and uncle George’s 
merry black eyes rested knowingly on cousin 
Charlie’s ‘‘ imperial.” 

I will confess I was pleased, for Robert Hay- 
ning I had long known by report. Known him 
as an orator and a poet. Enraptured, had I lin- 
gered over words which had fallen from his pen, 
and deep, deep in my heart, had I wondered if 
he was all he seemed. But, luckily, uncle 
George didn’t know of this, and more, I did not 
intend he should, so I remained silent. 

After dinner was over, I was deputed to wash 
the dishes, of which task, thanks to the experi- 
ence with the bread pans, I acquitted myself 
with honor. Then we took our work and sat on 
the western piazza until the sun was far down 
in the sky, and the tall green trees on the far-off 
hill held up their arms to enfold him. I gazed 
delighted on the splendid prospect, but was im- 
mediately disenchanted by aunt Hatty’s summons 
to the kitchen, to assist her about ‘‘tea.’”? The 
tea-kettle was boiling upon the stove, and the 
bread for the toast was already of a delicate 
brown. Aunt passed me the tea-urn, and in- 
structed me to ‘scald it’? with water from the 
kettle, and I obliged her faithfully, scalding the 
urn, and a large place on my arm at the same 
time. Aunt Hatty ran with wheat flour, and 
Davis’s Pain Killer, (in which she placed infalli- 
ble trust,) and my unfortunate limb was ban- 
daged with an ample sized cloth, and consigned 
to inertia and a ‘‘sling,” for the time being. 
Uncle George sympathized with me deeply, but 
Charlie half-Jaughed as he was told the particu- 
lars of my disaster. Perhaps he thought the 
blue-eyed Ellen Hall, the daughter of rich farmer 








Hall, would never be guilty of a like unskillful 


act. No matter, Sir Charlie, I thought to my- 
cowardly, but I felt that one great step was | 


self, I will equal Ellen Hall yet. 

The next day was the Sabbath. Calmly and 
brightly it dawned over the earth. I felt gny 
spirit imbued with a spell of holiness, as I gazed 
abroad on the green, quiet country. Everything 
partook of the sweet, solemn stillness! Even the 
little brooks seemed to glide more softly, and the 
birds sang their simple hymns in the dark trees. 
The church was three miles away; so uncle har- 
nessed the white horses into the double wagon, 
and we all set forth. 

New beauties unfolded themselves at every 
step. The grey old church was the crowning 
feature in the picture of loveliness! Its little, 
slender spire glistened brightly in the yellow 
sunlight—and as the deep hallowed peals of the 
sonorous bell came breathing over the hills and 
died into low murmurs along the green valleys, 
I felt my soul swell with reverence and awe, 
such as I had never felt in the ornate cathedrals 
of my own fair city. 

The church, like most others in the country, 
was not enclosed, and cousin Charles drove us to 
the very steps. Men, women and children were 
standing about under the shade trees, awaiting 
the arrival of their pastor, and discussing the 
state of the crops, politics, ete. 

We passed in. The building was old, very 
old, and the grey-haired servant of God, who ad- 
dressed us, was in keeping with the whole. And 
the sermon—would that I could recall it, word 
for word, that it might be sent out into the 
world for ‘‘ the healing of the nations,” 

Sunday appeared to be the general visiting 
day among the people of the vicinity, for as 
soon as we had returned to Pine Glen, the 
neighbors began to ‘drop in,” until quite a 
company had assembled. 

I asked aunt if they were going to have a 
prayer meeting. ‘‘ Masssy! no, Marion, them’s 
only sociable folks come in to stay a spell. I 
hope Reuben Sargent will come, for he’s the 
nicest beau in the place—leads the singing—don’t 
you remember of seeing him? the tall feller, 
with the blue coat and red velvet vest. I 
should’nt wonder if he did come; for he’s a 
great hand to git acquainted with every new- 
comer, 

I sat myself quietly down in one corner of the 
room, a listener, for I soon found they were 
talking of topics of which I knew nothing, and 
I began to think that I wasn’t of much use in 
the world, after all. 

I had sat thus but a few moments, when 
knock! knock!! knock!!! sounded at the front 
door, loud enough to come from the fist of Her- 
cules. Uncle answered the summons, and forth- 
with ushered into the room a tall young gentle- 
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man, with red hair, whiskers ditto, nose retrousse, 
and a Je ne sais quot expression all over, whom 
he introduced as Mr. Reuben Sargent. Mr. 
Sargent bowed very gracefully (?) and sat down 
on the corner of a chair near me, with his hat 
on his knee. ‘* Reemarkable fine day, Miss 
Eastman; pleasant, quite, for the season,” said 
Reuben, raising his organs of vision tenderly to 
my face. I assented, and added, that it seemed 
much pleasanter in the country during the sum- 
mer than in the city. 

‘¢ Waal, there!” replied Mr. Sargent, “I al- 
lers did hear folks say ’twas a nation sight pleas- 
anter in the city than up here; but if you’ve 
lived there, of course you know.” 

Singing was proposed, and immediately the 
well-worn Carmina Sacra was hunted up, and 
Reuben rose up to ‘take the lead,” with that 
peculiar professional air which is inseparable 
from a music teacher. ‘Turn to the ninety- 
eighth page—St. Martin’s—a grand old tune !— 
common metre. All ready—sing! Don’t you 
sing, Miss Eastman? Ready! Do-re, mi, fa, 
sol—sing!”’ and then followed a tumultuous 
‘¢ combination of sounds,’’ which would have as- 
tonished the master builder of the tower of Ba- 
bel, if he had heard it. 

One tune made room for another, and the 
luckless ‘‘ Carmina” was ransacked from title to 
finis. About nine o’clock Mr. Sargent took 
his departure, promising to ‘‘drop in” often. 
Aunt Hatty was very anxious to hear my opin- 
ion of him, but prudence induced me to with- 
hold it. 

Monday, with all the terrors of a washing 
day, dawned upon us, and notwithstanding my 
brulure, I determined to participate. Aunt re- 
monstrated, but I assisted about breakfast, and 
fed the dear little white chickens so nicely, that 
Aunt Hatty was convinced that Davis’s Pain 
Killer had been true to its trust. 

Donning my Saturday’s attire, I was duly en- 
sconced behind the wash-tub, with soap and hot 
water in abundance. Then commenced the ‘ tug 
of war.” I got along very well, with a little of 
aunt’s superintendance, until she told me that I 
might put the clothes on to boil while she went 
to the cistern for water, adding, ‘‘ be sure and 
soap every thing well!” 

I adhered religiously to her suggestions, and 
was about placing Miss Betsy’s nice blue lawn 
dress in the boiler with the white articles, when 
aunt Hatty came in. ‘‘ Wonder upon airth!’’ 
exclaimed she, coming. forward just in time to 
rescue the cherished fabric from impending de- 
struction what does the girl mean! Marion, I 
believe you are the know-nothingest critter 
about house work that ever I didsee! But, la! 


child, don’t take on about it; you'll learn time | 
enough to have Rube Sargent; he won’t marry | 





till his new house is done, and you'll be a first- 
rate house-keeper by that time.” 

I felt very thankful for this consoling informa- 
tion, and set about my work with a lighter (?) 
heart. I had just succeeded in getting my hands 
and arms thoroughly immersed in the soap- 
suds, when in marched Nell, the little servant 
girl, and to my unbounded consternation, just 
behind her came Cecil Harding and Henry Wins- 
low, two of my ‘‘ upper tendom” acquaintances, 
from the city. 

It was too late to retreat, for the gentlemen 
were making their best bows; so nothing re- 
mained for me but to meet them bravely. 

Mr. Harding was a lawyer, city-bred, with all 
an ‘‘exquisite’s” idea in regard to the sphere of 
woman; and, no doubt, my character fell below 
zero at this exhibition of my talents as a washer- 
woman. But little didIcare. I knew the really 
good and noble would not despise the laborer, 
even though the labor was coarse and ungen- 
teel. 

The gentlemen remained to dinner, and ex- 
pressed themselves delighted with Pine Glen. 

Tuesday was ironing-day, and never until 
then, did I realize the truth of what our laun- 
dress had said a thousand times, when asking for 
increased wages, ‘‘ Ah, ma’am, you see it is such 
dreadful hard work to iron.” 

However, I did very well. Burned two holes 
in a new shirt—made a frightful rent in Miss 
Betsy’s unfortunate blue lawn—broke the han- 
dle off a flatiron, by letting it fall upon the 
stove-hearth, and upset the basket full of stock- 
ings into the slop-dish. Moins que these trifling 
mishaps, I took my first lesson in ironing with 
credit. Aunt said I did well, and Miss Betsy 
forgave me for tearing her dress. 

The next morning, after assisting in putting 
away the breakfast things, I threw on my bon- 
net for a while. It was a splendid May morn- 
ing, and I took the path to the river. Oh, how 
beautiful in its fresh loveliness did everything 
appear! The sunshine lay athwart my path, in 
a golden net-work, and the odors of the gummy 
pines filled the air with fragrance. I sat down 
beneath a giant oak, whose roots were washed 
by the busy little river, and lost in a pleasing 
revery, in which housework had but a small 
share, I was unmindful of the lapse of time, un- 
til a footstep at my side aroused me. Turning 
quickly, I beheld a gentleman regarding me with 
apparent surprise. As I rose from my seat, he 
advanced towards me, and bowing respectfully, 
addressed me: ‘* Madam, I have been so unfor- 
tunate as to lose my way; can you direct me to 
the residence of Col. Hayning?” I looked at 
the stranger—he was tall and commanding— 
thick, glossy, brown hair flung carelessly back 
over a pale, thoughtful brow—deep, searching 
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eyes, which I knew were full of tenderness, and 
a smile of strange sweetness. 

I had no hesitation in walking with him in 
sight of Col. Hayning’s residence; and, as I 
turned toward Pine Glen, the stranger asked, 
‘*Do you reside in this vicinity, madam?” ‘For 
the present,’”? I answered. ‘I hope, then, to 
have the pleasure of renewing your acquaint- 
ance at no very distant period,” and he handed 
me his card. I read the name—Robert Hayning. 

The dishes were hardly washed after tea, that 
evening, before Reuben Sargent, with hair and 
handkerchief redolent of cologne, made his début. 
He had called, he said, to ask Miss Eastman to 
take a little ride with him, as it was pleasant; 
and he thought, may be, she would like to view 
the scenery of Pine Glen by moonlight. I ex- 
cused myself, on the plea of a ‘‘cold;”’ and Mr. 
Sargent took his departure, with an air of in- 
jured innocence. 

The weekly churning-day came, and Aunt 
Hatty was desirous to have me understand the 
art of butter-making. The churn was one of 
those ancient ‘‘ machines,”’ made in the form of 
acone; and the butter was brought by means 
of a ‘‘dash,”’ attached to a perpendicular han- 
die. At this dash handle, I was stationed, with 
instructions to pull up the dash and drop it 
down again as fast as I could. I followed di- 
rections, and at the expiration of three-quarters 
of an hour, I felt some curiosity to see how en- 
ceinte matters were progressing; so, after con- 
siderable exertion, I got off the cover, and peeped 
cautiously in. A mass of fluid, more nearly re- 
sembling hot water than anything I had ever 
seen, met my astonished gaze. I had heard that 
in old times, the cream in churns had been be- 
witched by evil spirits, and I ran with all speed 
and told Aunt Hatty that the cream had turned 
to hot water! 

‘* Massy-sakes-alive! Marion,” exclaimed my 
Aunt, opening her eyes to their widest tension, 
‘what is the matter now?” and the good lady 
dropped the cheese she was preparing for the 
press, and followed me to the scene of action. 
She heaved a sigh of relief after she had exam- 
ined matters, and then gravely informed me that 
I had been churning all the time on the water 
which had been put into the churn to scald it, 
while the cream was safe in its own jar in the 
milk-room ! 

Things were speedily put in the right train, 
and again was [ installed monarch of the churn- 
dash. After pounding away until my hands 
were blistered, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the golden butter lying temptingly in the snow 
white buttermilk. Aunt stood by me while I 
beat and salted it, and when I had finished, she 
pronounced it excellent. 





—I could show quite a number of scars obtained 
in ‘‘honorable wars” with domestic drudgery; 
and never did Revolutionary veteran, when 
about applying for a pension, look upon his 
wounds. with more complacency, than did I upon 
my burnt arms and blistered fingers. 

When Uncle George came to dinner, he said, 
with a sly look at me, ‘‘ Well, mother, you must 
‘spruce up,’ for Robert Hayning is coming 
here to tea; and I told him that there was quite 
an agreeable little girl here, learning to do 
housework, and he had better come up early.” 

I blushed, (who could help it?) and Uncle 
teased me with being in love with Reuben Sar- 
gent. 

Several young ladies and gentlemen rode out 
from the city that afternoon to see me, but they 
went away before tea; and scarcely had they 
done so, when in walked Mr. Sargent, ‘large as 
life.” I was annoyed, but I exerted myself to 
do the agreeable to the utmost. I had, to tell 
the truth, anticipated much pleasure from the 
expected visit of Mr. Hayning, and did not rel- 
ish having Reuben spoil my imagined bliss. 

At tea-time, Uncle George appeared, accom- 
panied by Robert Hayning. Iwent through the 
ceremony of introduction with the air of a stoic. 
Mr. Hayning barely saved himself from a smile 
at Uncle’s polite, ‘‘ Permit me to make you ac- 
quainted,” &c. 

Reuben established himself in a chair by my 
side, and by putting his lower limbs in a very 
elegant position across the back of another chair, 
effectually prevented all incursion on what one 
would have surmised me to be—his legal pro- 
perty. 

Uncle and Mr. Hayning talked of the weather, 
money matters, and the natural features of Pine 
Glen vicinity. Mr. Hayning said he thought 
Oak Grove by the river, the most attractive spot 
that he had visited, particularly, he added, the 
seat at the foot of the large oak; and he stole 
an expressive look towards the corner, where sat 
Mrs. Sargent prospective. 

‘‘Hem!” ejaculated Reuben, drawing down 
his mouth in contempt, ‘‘ you and I don’t bleeve 
any such nonsense, do we?” and he smiled and 
smiled at me in the most unbearable manner. 

‘‘ Yous etes fou!” I exclaimed, indignantly, 
forgetting that Reuben did not belong to the 
nation of onion soups and garlic lovers. Reuben, 
to my astonishment, replied, ‘‘ Who’s that fool? 
did you say ?—why haint you had an introduc- 
tion to him? ‘why it’s Robert Hayning, Col. 
Hayning’s rowdy boy!” Surprise forbade my 
replying. . 

Tea was shortly after announced ready, and 
Reuben offered me his coat sleeve, saying, 


| «Shan’t I escourt you out, Miss Eastman?” I 
Notwithstanding blistered hands, I was happy | 


looked unutterable things at him, but he, noth- 
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ing daunted, muttered in an under tone, ‘‘ Oh, no 
matter! never mind, she’ll come round right in 
time!” 

I could hardly help ejaculating, as aunt did, 
when completely amazed, ‘* Did you ever!’ 

After tea, Mr. Sargent proposed singing ; and 
Mr. Hayning, good-naturedly, assented. While 
the ‘‘choir-leader” was hunting over the Car- 
mina Sacra, in hopes something new would turn 
up, Mr. Hayning approached me, and expressed 
his pleasure at being able to renew his acquaint- 
ance with me, adding, “that is, provided Mr. 
Sargent will allow me.” 

Quite a chat we had, while Reuben was de- 
liberating between ‘*Uxbridge” and ‘ Green- 
ville ;’’ the choice fell upon the latter, and after the 
customary scale practice had been gone through 
with, Mr. Sargent announced, ‘‘Ready!” and 
poor “Greenville” was murdered without mercy. 

Mr. Hayning left about sundown; but, in 
spite of all hints to the contrary, Mr. Sargent 
remained. He stayed and stayed. Aunt and 
Uncle retired, and Miss Betsy, soon after, did 
likewise. Mr. Sargent and I had the parlor to 
ourselves. Reuben arose, replenished the fire, 
and sat down on the lounge by my side. I was 
unacquainted with the details of an up-country 
courtship, and I had not the most remote. idea 
that he was, as the phrase goes, ‘‘ attempting to 
court me,”’ until, with flourishes ad infinitum, he 
said, ‘‘Ahem!—h’m! Miss Eastman’”—he had 
proceeded thus far, when he was interrupted by 
a violent fit of coughing, which was prolonged 
until it became painful to the listener, when he 
suddenly stopped, caught both my hands in his, 
and continued, ‘‘ Miss Eastman, you must have 
been aware how particular my attentions have 
been to you, and as [I have known you a consider- 


able of a spell—ahem!—h’m! I make bold to | 


inform you that I think of changing my siterwa- 
tion!”—here he broke down with the pertinacious 
cough again. I could not imagine what the 


matter was; and instantaneously, I thought of | 


all the stories I had heard of men going mad in 


a moment, and falling dead in fits, and visions | 


of insane asylums, and portly M. D.’s, with ac- 
companying medicine cases, floated before my 


distempered vision. I was about calling for as- | 


sistance, hartshorne and the camphor-bottle, 
when Mr. Sargent stopped coughing, slid from 
his chair to the hearth-rug, placed his hand on 


the region of his stomach, and turning his eyes | 


devoutly up to the plastering, he said, ‘* And, 


Miss Eastman, need I say that it is you—you— | 


that—h’m! that I would take for my pardner 
on the tilesome journey of life? I have loved 
you since the first minnit I gazed upon you; and 
you can’t be so ongracious, onhuman as to re- 
fuse to become mine—my wife!” 


It is better not to record my answer; but in 


‘less than sixty seconds Reuben was on his way 
to the outer air, muttering as he went, ‘‘ Con- 
found them ar’ stuck up city high-flyers |” 





CHAPTER Il. 

Haying time came atlast. The cool zephyrs of 
June gave place to the sultry air of July; and the 
clover blossoms shed an aromatic odor all around. 

‘‘Now, Marion,’ saidmy aunt, ‘‘the busiest time 
of year has come, and your help Will be needed 
more than ever; do youthink youcould rake hay?” 

‘*T have no doubt of it,” I replied, confidently. 

The afternoon of that very day, the sun was 
curtained by a few sable clouds, and a dark sil- 
ver-edged belt settled along the western horizon. 
Uncle George came in, and said there was a 
shower gathering, and he wanted ‘all hands,” 
men, women, and children, as he expressed it, to 
turn out and come to the rescue, for he had fourteen 
tons of hay in the meadow, and as it was the best 
clover and grass he didn’t want it to get wet. 

My sun-bonnet was on my head in a moment; 
and Uncle assisted me into the hay-cart, which 
was drawn by two brown oxen and a dear good- 
natured looking white horse, leaving Aunt 
Hatty and Miss Betsy to follow on foot. Ar- 
rived at the meadow, we found the men hard at 
work, while the perspiration ran like rain down 
their faces. I looked dubiously at them; but I 
dare say my countenance brightened, as I saw 
Mr. Hayning in the midst of them! ‘Fine 





| up—came along, and found us busy, and was 
| not ashamed to off coat and lend a helping hand. 
| Better set your cap for him, eh! Marion,” and 
Uncle George laughed at his own wit. 

| Mr. Hayning hastened forward to lift me from 
| the cart, and said, playfully, ‘‘Iam rejoiced to see 
you, Miss Eastman, for it is said that wretched- 
ness needs companionship, and am I not wretched 
in my ignorance ?” 

I was entrusted with a rake, and told to fol- 
low after the load, and rake up all the. stray 
straws. Mr. Hayning assisted me; and I thought 
_to myself, (remember, dear reader, this is in 
confidence, ) how much nobler he looks while en- 
gaged in labor, than does Fitzgerald Harrington, 
or Mortimer Phelps, Jr., in the interesting em- 
ployment of twirling their parti-colored mou- 
staches, and staring at the ladies. 

The black belt along the horizon expanded, 
and became denser and blacker, vhtil it had 
nearly reached the zenith, and at intervals the 
low rumbling of distant thunder fell upon the 
ear. None seemed to notice it, however, and I 
would not be the first to propose returning. 

The other ladies had not come, and probably 
would not, and I felt a vague terror at the 
thought of remaining exposed to stich a tornado 
_ as that which threatened us. 
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Mr. Hayning started, as a louder peal of thunder 
vibrated on the heavy air, and said hastily, ‘Come, 
Miss Eastman, let us return to the house as 
quickly as possible ; the storm is almost upon us.” 

The path lay through a dense thicket of 
alders, and tall old pines, on whose gloomy tops 
the angry cloud seemed to rest. Louder and 
more deafening grew the terrific peals, and the 
lightning was almost blinding. I trembled so 
that I could hardly sustain myself. Hayning 
encouraged me; and just as we had reached the 
darkest, dreariest part of the path, the storm 
burst upon us in all its fury. Mr. Hayning 
hurried me into the spreading shadow of some 
low hemlocks, and throwing his arm around my 
waist, drew me to his side. Instinctively, I 
clung to him, (I do not know but I should have 
done the same thing to Reuben Sargent, if he 
had been in Hayning’s place.) Maiden bashful- 
ness and pride were forgotten—I was oblivious of 
the fact that I was Marion Eastman, the haughty 
heiress of C Square, whose greatest boast 
had been, heretofore, the immense distance at 
which she kept her numerous admirers. I only 
remember that I hid my face on the broad breast 
of Robert Hayning, and I felt safe there. I do 
not know how long the storm continued; but I 
heard a kind voice calling my name, and I raised 
my head and looked around. The cloud had 
passed away, but a slight mist was still falling. 
I turned to my companion—his deep lustrous 
eyes were full of that tenderness which I knew 
could dwell there, and I felt the color rising in 
my cheeks, as my eyes fell beneath that ardent 
yet respectful gaze. I felt, in fact, heartily 
ashamed of the terror I had displayed; and as I 
thought, what could he think of me? I turned 
away from his offered arm, and said something, 
which must have sounded very foolish. Mr. 
Hayning evidently divined my feelings, for a 
reassuring smile lit up his fine face, as he said, 
gently, ‘‘You were frightened, dear Marion; 
you tremble now—nay, but you will not refuse 
my support!” I took his arm silently. Nota 
word was spoken until we reached the farm-house. 
Aunt Hatty was dreadfully frightened, and hurried 
me to a warm room to change my wet clothes. 

An evening of radiant loveliness succeeded 
the afternoon, but aunt would not permit me to 








venture out on the piazza, even, lest I should 
take cold. Peppermint tea was made, and hot- 
drops forced down my throat, despite my con- 
tinued declaration that I did not feel ‘‘shivery.” 
I was put into a bed, and the thick woolen 
blankets were piled upon me by aunt’s unsparing 
hand, until I thought I should suffocate. ’Twas 
no use to demur, so I quietly submitted, inwardly 
invoking mercy upon my ‘‘clay tenement.” 

The next morning I arose early, and evading 
the watchfulness of Aunt Hatty, I stole out for 
a walk. The dew slept bright and fragrant in 
the bosoms of the flowers, and changed in the 
sunlight from green to gold, and from gold to 
crimson. I look back through the long dim 
vista of years to that one bright morning, and it 
shines preeminent among many scenes of glad- 
ness! Who has not in their heart, the remem- 
brance of some sunny day, when their spirit was 
all joy, all brightness—all buoyancy? When 
they seemed but one step from the Land of the 
Eternal! 

I took the path to the river. It was not long 
before Robert Hayning joined me. We walked 
along, side by side, with the deep blue sky and 
golden sunshine all around us. I am not dis- 
posed to tell the particulars of that walk; but 
when I returned to the farm-house, Miss Betsy 
declared that I looked ‘‘ suspicious,” and Aunt 
Hatty asked me if Hayning had been ‘‘ popping 
the question!” 

I remained at Pine Glen’ all that summer and 
the following autumn; and I tried hard to learn, 
and learn I did, I suppose, for Aunt paid me the 
compliment of giving me a diploma. 

Two days before I left the country, I received 
an invitation to attend the wedding of Mr. Sar- 
gent, but ‘‘circumstances” forbade my accept- 
ance of the kind compliment. Miss Peggie 
Sallie Hopkins was the bride; a daughter of 
Deacon Hopkins, the rich merchant of the minia- 
ture village of Pine Glen. 

I suppose I might as well tell you what every- 
body knows, that before the frosts of winter 
whitened the earth, I was called wife by Robert 
Hayning. Never have I regretted that summer 
in the country, since it was the means of making 
me acquainted with him who is now dearer to 
me than the whole world. 
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MAPLE LEAVES. 


RECEIVED FROM H. W. LONGFELLOW, BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


In no country under Heaven 

Can such gorgeous woods be found, 
With such bright-hues scattered round, 
As the frost to ours hath given— 
Richest dyes of red and green, 
Dancing in the Autumn shien, 





Like the Dolphin’s dying hues 
These grow brighter to expire, 

For their beauty, I would choose 
Maple leaves all ting’d with fire ; 

These the poet sent to me, 

Prized and cherished they shall be. 
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SHANE FADH’S WEDDING. 


A HUMOROUS STORY CHARACTERISTIC OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY 





BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


THe neighbors were all assembled about Ned’s | 


hearth, in the same manner as on the night pre- 
ceding. After some preliminary chat—* Well, 
Shane,” said Andy Morrow, addressing Shane 
Fadh, ‘will you give us an account of your 
wedding? I am told it was the greatest let-out 
that ever was in the country, before or since.” 

‘*And you may say that, Mr. Morrow,” said 
Shane, “I was at many a wedding myself, but 
never at the likes of my own, barring Tim Lan- 
igan’s, that married Father Corrigan’s niece.” 

‘*T believe,” said Andy, ‘‘ that, too, was a 
dashing one; however, it’s your own we want. 
Come, Nancy, fill these measures again, and let 
us be comfortable, at all events, and give Shane 
a double one, for talking’s druthy work—l’ll 
pay for this round.” 

When the liquor was got in, Shane, after 
taking a draught, laid down his pint, pulled out 
his steel tobacco box, and after twisting off a 
chew between his teeth, closed the box, and 
commenced the story of his wedding. 

‘*When I was a young man, full of fan and 
frolic,” said Shane, ‘‘I was as wild as an un- 
broken cowlt—no divilment was too hard for 
me; andso sign’s on it, for there wasn’t a piece 
of mischief done in the parish, but was laid at 
my door—and the dear knows I had enough of 
my own to answer for, let alone to be set down 
for that of other people; but any way, there 
was many a thing done in my name, when I 
knew neither act nor part about it. One of 
them I'll mintion: Dick Cuillenan, father to 
Paddy, that lives at the crass-roads, beyant 
Gunpowdher Lodge, was over head and ears in 
love with Jemmy Finigan’s eldest daughter, 
Mary, then, sure enough, as purty a girl as 
you’d meet in a fair—indeed, I think I’m look- 
ing at her, with her fair flaxen ringlets hanging 
over her shoulders, as she used to pass our 
house, going to mass of a Sunday. God rest 
her sowl, she’s now in glory—that was before 
she was my wife. Many a happy day we passed 
together; and I could take it to my death, that 
an ill word, let alone to rise our hands to one 
another, never passed between us—only one 
day, that a word or two happened about the din- 
ner, in the middie of lint, being a little too late, 
so that the horses were kept nigh hand half an 
hour out of the plough; and I wouldn’t have 
valued that so much, only that it was Bealeam 
Doherty that joined me in ploughing that year, 
and I was vexed not to take all I could out of 
him, for he was a raal Turk himself. 
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‘**] disremimber now what passed between us 
as to words; but I know I had a duck-egg in 
my hand, and when she spoke, I raised my arm, 
and nailed poor Larry Tracy, our servant boy, 
between the two eyes with it, although the cra- 
thur was aiting his dinner quietly fornent me, 
not saying a word. 

‘* Well, as I tould you, Dick was ever after 
her, although her father and mother would 
rather see her under board than joined to any 
one of that connection; and as for herself, she 
couldn’t bear the sight of him, he was sich an 
upsetting, conceited puppy, that thought him- 
self too good for every girl. But there was no 
putting the likes of him off; so he got a quart 
of spirits in his pocket, one night, and without 
saying a word to mortal, off he sets full speed 
to her father’s, in order to brake the thing to 
the family. 

‘* Mary might be about seventeen at this time, 
and her mother looked almost as young and 
fresh as if she hadn’t been married at all. 
When Dick arrived at Finigan’s, he got along- 
side of Mary, and began, of coorse, to pull out 
her needles and spoil her knitting, as is custom- 
ary before the young people come to close spak- 
ing. Mary, howsomever, had no welcome for 
him; so, says she, ‘you ought to know, Dick Cuil- 
lenan, who you spake to, before you make the 
freedom you do.’ 

** «But you don’t know,’ says Dick, ‘that I’m 
a great hand at spoiling the girls knitting—it’s 
a fashion I’ve got,’ says he. 

‘¢ «It’s a fashion, then,’ says Mary, ‘that'll 
be apt to get you a broken mouth sometime. 
‘Then,’ says Dick, ‘whoever does that must 
marry me.’ 

«¢ ¢And them that gets you, will have a prize 
to brag of,’ says she; ‘stop yourself Cuillenan 
—single your freedom, and double your dis- 
tance, if you plase; I’ll cut my coat off no such 
cloth.’ 

“© ‘Well, Mary,’ says he, ‘maybe, if you 
don’t, as good will; but you won’t be so cruel’ 
as all that comes to; the worst side of you is 
out, I think.’ 

‘‘He was now beginning to make greater 
freedom; but Mary rises from her seat, and 
whisks away with herself, her cheek as red as a 
rose with vexation at the fellow’s imperance. 
‘Very well,’ says Dick, ‘off you go; but there’s 
as good fish in the say as ever was catched. I’m 
sorry to see, Susy,’ says he to her mother, 


| ‘that Mary’s no friend of mine, and I’d be 
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mighty glad to find it otherwise; for, to tell the 


truth, I’d wish to become connected with the 


family. -In the manetime, hadn’t you better get 
us a glass, till we drink one bottle on the head 
of it, any way.’ 

‘‘«Why, then, Dick Cuillenan,’ says the 
mother, ‘I don’t wish you any thing else than 
good luck and happiness; but, as to Mary, she’s 
not for you herself, nor would it be a good 
match between the families at all. Mary is to 
have her grandfather’s sixty guineas; and the 
two young cows that her uncle Jack left her 
four years ago has brought her a good stock for 
any farm. Now if she married you, Dick, 
where’s the farm to bring her to? Surely, it’s 
not upon them seven acres of stone and bent, 
upon the long Esker, that I’d let my daughter 
go to live. So, Dick, put up your bottle, and in 
the name of God, go home, boy, and mind your 
business; but, above all, when you want a 
wife, go to them that you may have a right to 
expect, and not to a girl like Mary Finigan that 
could lay down guineas where you could hardly 
find shillings.’ 

«Very well, Susy,’ says Dick, nettled 
enough, as he well might, ‘I say to you, just as 
I say to your daughter, if you be proud, there’s 
no force.’ ”’ 

‘* But what has this to do with you, Shane?” 
asked Andy Morrow; ‘‘sure we wanted to hear 
an account of your wedding, but instead of that, 
it’s Dick Cuillenan’s history you’re giving us.” 

‘*That’s just it,” said Shane; ‘sure, only 
for this same Dick, ’d never get Mary Finigan 
for a wife. Dick took Susy’s advice, bekase, 
after.all, the undacent drop was in him, or he’d 
never have brought the bottle out of the house, 
at all; but, faith, he riz up, put the whiskey in 
his pocket, and went home with a face on him as 
black as my hat with venom. Well, things passed 
on till the Christmas following, when one night, 
after the Finigans had all gone to bed, there 
comes a crowd of fellows to the door, thumping 
at it with great violence, and swearing that if 
the people within wouldn’t open it immediately, 
it would be smashed into smithereens. The 
family, of coorse, were all alarmed; but some- 
how or other, Susy herself got suspicious that it 
might be something about Mary; so up she 
gets, and sends the daughter to her own bed, 
and lies down herself in the daughter’s. 

‘(In the mane time, Finigan got up, and after 
lighting a candle, openea the door at once. 
‘Come, Finigan,’ saysa strange voice, ‘put out 
the candle, except you wish to make a candle- 
stick of the thatch,’ says he, ‘or to give you a 
prod of a bagnet under the ribs,’ says he. 

“‘Tt was a folly for one man to go to bell-the 
cat with a whole crowd; so he blew the candle 
out, and next minute they rushed in, and went 





as straight as a rule to Mary’s bed. The mother 
all the time lay close, and never said a word. 
At any rate, what could be expected, only that, 
do what she could, at the long run she must go. 
So, accordingly, after a very hard battle on her 
side, being a powerful woman, she was obliged 
to travel—but not till she had left many of them 
marks to remimber her by; among the rest, 
Dick himself got his nose split on his face, with 
the stroke of a churn-staff, so that he carried 
half a nose on each cheek till the day of his 
death. Still, there was very little spoke, for 
they didn’t wish to betray themselves on any 
side. The only thing that Finegan could hear, 
was my name repated several times, as if the 
whole thing was going on under my direction; 
for Dick thought, that if there was any one in 
the parish likely to be set down for it, it was me. 

‘* When Susy found they were for putting her 
behind one of them, on a horse, she rebelled 
again, and it took near a dozen of boys to hoist 
her up; but one vagabone of them, that had a 
rusty-broad-sword in his hand, gave her a skelp 
with the flat side of it, that subdued her at once, 
and off they went. Now, above all nights in the 


_year, who should be dead but my own full cou- 


sin, Denis Fadh—God be good to him !—and I, 
and Jack and Dan, his brothers, while bringing 
home whiskey for the wake and berrin, met them 
on the road. At first we thought them distant 
relations coming to the wake, but when I saw 
only one woman among the set, and she mounted 
on a horse, I began to suspect that all wasn’t 
right. I accordingly turned back a bit, and 
walked near enough without their seeing me to 
hear the discoorse, and hear the whole business. 
In less than no time I was back at the wake- 
house, so I up and tould them what I saw, and 
off we set, about forty of us, with good cudgels, 
seythe-sneds, and hooks, fully bent to bring her 
back from them, come or go what would. And 
troth, sure enough, we did it; and I was the 
man myself that rode after the mother on the 
same horse that carried her off. 

‘¢ From this out, when and wherever I got an 
opportunity, I whispered the soft nonsense, 
Nancy, into poor Mary’s ear, until I put my 
comedher on her, and she couldn’t live at all 
without me. But I was something for a woman 
to look at then, any how, standing six feet two 
in my stocking soles, which, you know, made 
them call me Shane Fadh. At thattime I hada 
dacent farm of fourteen acres in Crocknagooran— 
the same that my son, Ned, has at the present 
time; and though, as to wealth, by no manner 
of manes fit to compare with the Finigans, yet, 
upon the whole, she might have made a worse 
match. The father, hawever, wasn’t for me, but 
the mother was; so after drinking a bottle or 





two with the mother, Sarah Traynor, her cousin, 
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and Mary, along with Jack Donnellan on my 
part, in their own barn, unknownst to the father, 
we agreed to make a runaway match of it; ap- 
pointed my uncle Brian Slevin’s as the house 
we'd go to. The next Sunday was the day 
appointed; so I had my uncle’s family prepared, 
and sent two gallons of whiskey, to be there 
before us, knowing that neither the Finigans nor 
my own friends liked stinginess. You all know 
that the best of aiting and dhrinking is provided 
when a runaway couple is expected; and indeed 
there was plentyof both there. My uncle and all 
that were within welcomed us in earnest; and 
many a good song and hearty jug of punch was 
sent round that night. The next morning my 
uncle went to her father’s, and broke the busi- 
ness to him at once; indeed it wasn’t very hard 
to do, for I believe it reached him afore he saw 
my uncle at all; so she was brought home that 
day, and, on the Thursday night after, I, my 
father, uncle, and several other friends, went 
there, and made the match. She had sixty 
guineas, that her grandfather left her, thirteen 
head of cattle, two feather, and two chaff beds, 
with sheeting, quilts, and blankets; three pieces 
of bleached linen, and a flock of geese of her own 
rearing; upon the whole, among oursetves, it 
wasn’t aisy to get such a fortune. 

‘¢ Well, the match was made, and the wedding- 
day appointed. So, as the bridegroom’s share 
of the expense always is to provide the whiskey, 
I’m sure for the honor and glory of taking the 
blooming young crathur from the great lot of 
bachelors that were all breaking their hearts 
about her, I couldn’t do less nor finish the thing 
dacently ; knowing, besides, the high doings that 
the Finigans would have of it—for they were 
always looked upon as a family that never had 
their heart in a trifie, when it would come to the 
push. So, you see, I and my brother Mickey, 
my cousin Tom, and Dom’nick Nulty, went up 
into the mountains to Tim Cassidy’s still-house. 
where we spent a glorious day, and bought fif- 
teen gallons of stuff, that one drop of it would 
bring the tear, if possible, to a young widdy’s 
eye, that had berried a bad husband. Indeed, 
this was at my father’s bidding, who wasn’t a 
bit behind hand with any of them in cutting a 
dash. ‘Shane,’ says he to me, ‘you know the 
Finigans of ould, that they won’t be contint 
with what would do another, and that, except 
they go beyant the thing, entirely, they won’t 
be satisfied. They'll have the whole country- 
side-at the wedding, and we must let them see 
that we have a spirit and a faction of our own,’ 
says he, ‘that we needn’t beashamed of. They’ve 
got all kinds of ateables in cart-loads, and as 
we’re to get the drinkables, we must see and give 
as good as theyll bring. I myself, and your 
mother, will go round and invite all we can think 








of, and let you and Mickey go up the hills to Tim 
Cassidy, and get fifteen gallons of whiskey, for 


| I don’t think less will do us.’ 


‘This we accordingly complied with, as I 
said, and surely better stuff never went down the * 
red lane than the same whiskey; for the people 
knew nothing about watering it then, at all at 
all. Well, at last the day came. The wedding 
morning, or the bride’s part of it, as they say, 
was beautiful. It was then the month of July. 
The evening before, my father and my brother 
went over to Jemmy Finigan’s, to make the regu- 
lations for the wedding. We, that is my party, 
were to be at the bride’s house about ten o’clock, 
and we were then to proceed, all on horse-back, 
to the priest’s, to be married. We were then 
after drinking something at Tom Hance’s public 
house, to come back as far as the Dumbhill, 
where we were to start and run for the bottle. 
That morning we were all up at the skriek of 
day. From six o’clock, my own faction, friends 
and neighbors, began to come, all mounted; and 
about eight o’clock there was a whole regiment 
of them, some on horses, some on mules, others 
on raheries and asses; and, by my word, I be- 
lieve little Dick Snudaghan, the tailor’s appren- 
tice, that had a hand in making my wedding 
clothes, was mounted upon a buck goat, with a 
bridle of selvages tied to his horns. Anything 
at all, to keep their feet from the ground; for 
nobody would be allowed to go with the wedding 
that hadn’t some animal between them and the 
earth. 

‘*To make a long story short, so large a bride- 
groom’s party was never seen in that country 
before, save and except Tim Lannigan’s, that I 
mentioned just now. It would make you split 
your face laughing to see the figure they cut; 
some of them had saddles and bridles—others 
had saddles and halthers; some had back-sug- 
gawns of straw, with hay stirrups to them, but 
good bridles; others had sacks filled up as like 
saddles as they could make them, girthed with 
hay ropes five or six times tied round the horses’ 
body. When one or two of the horses wouldn't 
carry double, except the hind rider sat strideways, 
the women had to be put foremost, and the men 
behind them. Some of them had dacent pillions 
enough, but most of them had none at all, and 
the women were obliged to sit where the crupper 
ought'to be; and a hard card they had to play 
to keep their seats even when the horses walked 
aisy, so what must it be when they came to a gal- 
lop; bat that same was nothing at all to a trot. 

‘* At last we set off in great style and spirits ; 
1 well mounted on a gdod horse of my own, and 
my brother on one that he had borrowed from 
Peter Donnellan, fully bent on winning the bot- 
tle. I would have borrowed him myself, but I 
thought it dacenter to ride my own horse man- 
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fully, even though he never won a side of mutton 
or a saddle, like Donnellan’s, But the man that 
was most likely to come in for the bottle was 
little Billy Cormick, the tailor, who rode a blood- 
racer that young John Little had wickedly lent 
him for the special purpose; he was a tall bay 
animal, with long small legs, a switch tail, and 
didn’t know how to trot. Maybe we didn’t cut 
a dash, and might have taken a town before us. 
Out we set about nine o’clock, and went acrass 
the country; but I'll not stop to mintion what 
happened some of them, even before we got to 
the bride’s house. It’s enough to say here, that 
sometimes one in crassing a stile or ditch would 
drop into the slough; sometimes another would 
find himself headforemost on the ground ; a wo- 
man would be capsized here in crassing a ridgy 
field, bringing her fore-rider to the ground along 
with her; another would be hanging like a bro- 
ken arch, ready to come down, till some one 
would ride up and fix her on the seat. But as 
all this happened in going over the fields, we 
expected that when we'd get out on the king’s 
high-way there would be less danger, as we 
would have no ditches or drains to crass. When 
we came in sight of the house, there was a gen- 
eral shout of welcome from the bride’s party, 
who were on the watch for us; we couldn’t do 
less nor give them back the chorus; but we had 
better have let that alone, for some of the young 
horses took the stadh, others of them capered 
abov.; the asses, the sorra choke them, that 
weve along with us should begin to bray, as if it 
was the king’s birth-day; and a mule of Jack 
Irwin’s took into his head to stand stock still. 
This brought another dozen of them to the 
ground; so that, between one thing or another, 
we were near half an hour before we got on the 
march again. When the blood-horse that the 
tailor rode, saw the crowd and heard the shout- 
ing, he cocked his ears, and set off with himself 
full speed; but before he had got. far he was 
without a rider, and went galloping up to the 
bride’s house, the bridle hangin’ about his feet. 
Billy, however, having taken a glass or two, 
wasn’t to be cowed; so he came up in great 
blood, and swore he would ride him to Amerika, 
sooner than let the bottle be won from the bride- 
groom’s party. 

‘When we arrived, there was nothing but 
shaking hands and kissing, and all kinds of slew- 
sthering. Another breakfast was ready for us; 
and here we al! sat down; myself and my next 
relations in the bride’s house, and the others in 
the barn and garden; for one house wouldn’t 
hould the half of us. Eating, however, was all 
only talk; of coorse we took some of the poteen 
again, and in a short time afterwards set off 
along the public road to the priest’s house, to be 
tied as fast as he could make us, and that was 





fast enough. Before we went out to mount our 
horses though, there was just such a hullaballoo 


' with the bride and her friends as there was with 


myself; but my uncle soon put a stop to it, and 
in five minutes had them breaking their hearts 
laughing. 

‘*We were now all in motion once more; the 
bride riding behind my man, and the bride’s- 
maid behind myself; a fine bouncing girl she 
was, but not to be mintioned in the one year 
with my own darlin’ ; in troth, it wouldn’t be aisy 
getting such a couple as we were the same day, 
though it’s myself that says it. All the time, as 
we went along, we had the music; but then at 
first we were mightily puzzled, what to do with 
the fiddler. To put him as a hind rider it would 
vrevent him from playing, bekase how could he 
keep the fiddle before him an another so close to 
him? To put him foremost was as bad, for he 
couldn’t play and hould the bridle together; so 
at last my uncle proposed that he should get 
behind himself, turn his face to the horse’s tail, 
and saw away like a Trojan. 

‘*Well, when we got to the priest’s house, 
there was a hearty welcome for us all. The bride 
and I, with our next kindred and friends went 
into the parlor; along with these, there was a 
set of young fellows, who had been bachelors of 
the bride’s, that got in with an intention of get- 
ting the first kiss, and, in coorse, of bateing my- 
self out of it. I got a whisper of this; so by 
my song, I was determined to cut them all out in 
that, so well as I did in getting herself; but you 
know, I couldn’t be angry, even if they had got 
the foreway of me in it, bekase it’s an ould cus- 


_tom. While the priest was going over the busi- 


ness, I kept my eye about me, and, sure enough, 
there were seven or eight fellows all waiting to 
snap at her. When the ceremony drew near a 
close, I got up on one leg, so that I could bounce 
to my feet like lightning, and when it was fin- 
ished, I got her in my arm, before you could say 
Jack Robinson, and swinging her behind the 
priest, gave her the husband’s first kiss. The 
next minute there was a rush after her; but, as 
I had got the first, it was but fair that they 
should come in according as they could. When 
this was over, we mounted again, the fiddler 
taking his ould situation behind my uncle. You 
know it is usual, after getting the knot tied, to 
go to a public house, or shebeen, to get some re- 
freshment after the journey; so, accordingly, we 
went to little lame Larry Spooney’s, (grand- 
father to him that was transported the other day 
for staling Bob Beaty’s sheep;) he was called 
Spooney himself, for his sheep-stealing, ever 
since Paddy Keenan made the song upon him, 
ending with ‘his house never wants a good ram- 
horn spoon ;’ so that let people say what they 
will, these things run in the blood. Well, we 
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went to his shebeen house, but the tithe of us 
couldn’t get into it; so we sot on the green be- 
fore the door, and, by my song, we took decently 
with him, any how; and, only for my uncle, it’s 
odds but we would have been all fuddled. 

‘*Tt was now that I began to notish a kind of 
coolness between my party and the bride’s, and 
for some time I didn’t know what to make of it. 
I wasn’t long so, however; for my uncle, who 
still had his eyes about him, comes over to me, 
and says, ‘Shane, I doubt there will be bad 
work amongst these people, particularly betwixt 
the Dorans and the Flanagans; the truth is, that 
the old business of the law-shoot will break out, 
and except they’re kept from drink, take my 
word for it, there will be blood spilled. The 
running for the bottle will be a good excuse,’ 
says he, ‘so I think we had better move home 
before they go too far in the drink. 

‘‘Well, any way, there was truth in this; so, 
accordingly, the reckoning was ped, and, as this 
was the thrate of the weddiners to the bride and 
bride-groom, every one of the men clubbed his 
share, but neither I nor the girls, anything. 

‘There was now a great jealousy among them 
that were bint for winning the bottle. They 
were all in a lump—horses, mules, raghe-rays, 
and asses—some, as I said with saddles, some 
with none, and all just as I tould you before, 
the word was given, and off they scoured, my- 
self along with the rest; and divil be off me, 
if ever I saw such another sight but itself before 
orsince. Off they skelped through thick and 
thin, in a cloud of dust like a mist about us; 
but it was a mercy that the life wasn’t trampled 
out of some of us; for before we had gone fifty 
perches, the one-third of them were sprawling a 
top of one another on the road. As for the wo- 
men, they went down right and left; sometimes 
bringing the horsemen with them; and many of 
the boys getting black eyes and bloody noses on 
the stones. Some of them, being half blind with 
the motion and the whiskey, turned off the wrong 
way, and gallopped on, thinking they had com- 
pletely distanced the crowd, and it wasn’t until 
they cooled a bit that they found out their mistake. 

‘‘But the best sport of all was, when they 
came to the Lazy Corner, just at Jack Galla- 
gher’s flush, where the water came out a good 
way acrass the road; beingin such a flight, they 
either forgot or didn’t know how to turn the 
angle properly, and plash went above thirty of 
them, coming down right on the top of one an- 
other, souse in the pool. By this time there was 
about a dozen of the best horsemen a good dis- 
tance before the rest, cutting one another up for 
the bottle; among these were the Dorans and 
Flanagans; but they, you see, wisely enough, 
dropped their women at the beginning, and only 
rode single. I myself didn’t mind the bottle, 





but kept close to Mary, for fraid that among sich 
a divil’s pack of half-mad fellows, anything 
might happen her. At any rate, | was next the 
first batch: but where do you think the tailor 
was all this time? Why away off like lightning, 
miles before them; flying like a swallow; and 
how he kept his sate so long has puzzled me 
from that day to this; but, any how, truth’s 
best, there he was topping the hill ever so far 
before them. After all, the unlucky crathur 
nearly missed the bottle; for when he turned to 
the bride’s house, instead of pulling up as he 
ought to do, why, to show his horsemanship to 
the crowd that was out looking at them, he 
should begin to cut up the horse right and left, 
until he made him take the garden ditch in full 
flight, landing him among the cabbages. About 
four yards or five from the spot where the horse 
lodged himself, was a well, and a purty deep one 
too, by my word; but not a sowl present could 
tell what become of the tailor, until Owen Smith 
chanced to look into the well, and saw his long 
spurs just above the water; so he was pulled up 
in a purty pickle, not worth the washing; but 
what did he care? although he had a small body, 
the sorra one of him but had a sowl big enough 
for Golias or Sampson the Great. 

‘*As soon as he got his eyes clear, right or 
wrong, he insisted on getting the bottle; but he 
was late, poor fellow, for before he got out of 
the garden, two of them cums up, Paddy Doran 
and Peter Flanagan, cutting one another to pieces, 
and not the length of your nail between them. 
Well, well, that was a terrible day, sure enough. 
In the twinkling of an eye they were both off 
the horses, the blood streaming from their bare 
heads, struggling to take the bottle from my 
father, who didn’t know which of them to give it 
to. He knew if he’d hand to one, the other 
would take offence, and then he was in a great 
puzzle, striving to razon with them; but long 
Paddy Doran caught it while he was spaking to 
Flanagan, and the next instant Flanagan meas- 
ured him with a heavy loaded whip and left him 
stretched upon the stones. And now the work 
began; for by this time the friends of both parties 
came up and joined them. Such knocking down, 
such roaring among the men, and screeching and 
clapping of hands and wiping of heads among 
the women, when a brother, or a son, or a hus- 
band would get his gruel. Indeed, out of a fair, 
I never saw any thing to come up to it. But 
during all this work, the busiest man among the 
whole set was the tailor, and what was worse of 
all for the poor crathur, he should single him- 
self out against both parties, bekase you see he 
thought they were cutting him out of his right 
to the bottle. 

‘¢ They had now broken up the garden gate for 
weapons, all except one of the posts, and fought 
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into the garden; when nothing should sarve 
Billy but to take up the large heavy post, as if. 
he could destroy the whole faction on each side. | 
Accordingly he came up to big Matthew Flana- | 
gan, and was rising it just as if he’d fell him, 
when Matt, catching him by the nape of the 
neck, and the waistband of the breeches, went 
over very quietly, and dropped him a second 
time, heels up, into the well, where he might 
have been yet, only for my mother-in-law, who 
dragged him out with a great deal to do; for the 
well was too narrow to give him room to turn. 

‘* As for myself and all my friends, as it hap- 
pened to be my own wedding, and at our new 
place, we couldn’t take part with either of them, 
but we endeavored all in our power to red 
them, and a tough task we had of it, until we 
saw a pair of whips going hard and fast among 
them, belonging to Father Corrigan and Father | 
James, his curate. Well, its wonderful how | 
soon a priest can clear up a quarrel! In five | 
minutes there wasn’t a hand up, instead of that, | 
they were ready to run into mouse-holes, | 





** «What, you murderers,’ says his Reverence, 
‘are you bint to have each other’s blood upon | 
your heads; ye vile infidels, ye cursed unchris- | 
tian Antherntarians? are you going to get your- | 
selves hanged like sheep-stalers? down with | 
your sticks I command you. If you don’t wish | 
me,’ says he, ‘to turn you into stocks and 
stones where you stand, and make world’s won- 
ders of you as long as you live. Doran, if you 
rise your hand more, I’ll strike it dead on your 
body, and to your mouth you'll never carry it 
while you have breath in your carcass,’ says he. 
‘Clear off, you Flanagans, you butchers you, or 
by St. Dominick, Ill turn the heads round upon 
your bodies, in the twinkling of an eye, so that 
you'll not be able to look a quiet Christian in the 
face again. : 

‘** Ay, and by St. Pether, they both desarve it 
as well as a thief does the gallows,’ said the little 
blustering voice, belonging to the tailor, who 
came forward in a terrible passion, looking for 
all the world like a drowned rat. ‘Ho, by St. 
Pether, they do, the vagabones; for it was my- 
self that won the bottle, your Reverence; and by 
this and by that,’ says he, ‘the bottle I'll have, 
or some of their crowns will crack for it; blood 
or whiskey I’ll have, your Reverence, and I hope 
that you’ll assist me!’ 

** So after Billy had told his Reverence all about 
it, ‘Well, Billy,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘you 
must get the bottle; and as for you Dorans and 
Flanagans, I’ll make examples of you for this 
day’s work—that you may reckonon. Youarea 
disgrace to the parish, and what’s more, a disgrace 
to your priest. How can luck or grace attind 
the marriage of any young couple that there’s 


‘and phaties, and cabbage. 





such work at? Before you leave this, you must 


all shake hands, and promise never to quarrel 
with each other while grass grows or water runs ; 
and if you don’t by the blessed St. Dominick, Pl 
exkimnicate ye both, and all belonging to you into 
the bargain; so that ye’ll be the pitiful examples 
and shows to all that look upon you.’ 

*«¢ Well, well, your Reverence,’ says my father- 
in-law, let all by-gones be by-gones; and please 
God, they will before they go, be better friends 
than ever they were. Go now and clane your- 
selves, take the blood from about your faces, for 
the dinner’s ready an hour agone; but if you all 
respect the place you’re in, you'll show it, in re- 
gard of the young crathurs that’s going, in the 
name of God, to face the world together, and of 
coorse, wishes that this day at jaste should pass 
in pace and quietness; little did I think there 
was any friend or neighbor here that would make 
so little of the place or people, as was done for 
nothing at all, in the face of the country.’ 

‘¢*Well,’ says my uncle, ‘ there’s no help for 
spilt milk, I tell you, nor for spilt blood either.’ 

‘«<That’s right, Brian,’ shouts thetailor—that’s 
right; there must be no fighting; by the powers, 
the first man attempts it, Vil brain him—fell him 
to the earth like an ox, if all belonging to him 
was in my way.’ 

‘‘This threat from the tailor, went farther, I 
think, in putting them into good humor nor even 
what the priest said. They then washed and 
claned themselves, and accordingly went to their 
dinners. Such lashins of corned beef, and rounds 
of beef, and legs of mutton, and bacon—turkeys 
and geese, and barn-door fowls, young and fat, 
They may talk as they will, but commend me to 
a piece of good ould bacon, ate with crock butther, 
Sure enough, they 
leathered away at everything, but this and the 
pudding were the favorites. Father Corrigan 
gave up the carving in less than no time, for it 
would take him half a day to sarve them all, and 
he wanted to provide for number one, After 
helping himself, he set my uncle to it, and maybe 
he didn’t slash away right and left. There was 
half-a dozen gorsoons carrying about the beer in 
cans, with froth upon it like barm—but that was 
beer in arnest, Nancy—I’ll say no more. 

‘¢When the dinner was over, you would think 
there was as much left as would sarve a regiment ; 
and sure enough, aright hungry, ragged regiment 
was there to take care of it, though, to tell the 
truth, there was as much taken into Finigan’s, as 
would be sure to give us all a rousing supper.— 
Why, there was such a troop of beggars—men, 
women, and childher, sitting over on the sunny 
side of the ditch, as would make short work of 
the whole dinner, had they got it. Along with 
Father Corrigan and me, was my father and mo- 
ther, and Mary’s parents; my uncle, cousins, and 
nearest relations on both sides. Oh, it’s Father 
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Corrigan, God rest his sowl, he’s now in glory 
and so he was then, also—how he did crow and 
laugh! ‘Well, Matthew Finigan,’ says he, ‘I 
can’t say but I’m happy that your Colleen Bawn 
here has lit upon a husband that’s no discredit to 
the family—and it is herself didn’t drive her pigs 
to a bad market,’ says he. ‘Why, in troth, 
Father, avourneen,’ says my mother-in-law, 
they’d be hard to plase that couldn’t be satisfied 
with them she got; not saying but she had her pick 
and choice of many a good offer, and might have 
got richer matches; but Shane Fadh M’Cawell, 
although you’re sitting there beside my daughter, 
I’m prouder to see you on my own flure, the hus- 
band of my child, nor if she’d got a man with 
four times your substance.’ 

‘“‘*«Hah! hah! Shane Fadh,’ says Friar Roo- 
ney, who just then dropped in on us all of a 
sudden, ‘you did them all, I see. You have her 
there, the flower of the parish, blooming beside 
you; but I knew as much six months ago, ever 
since I saw you bid her good night at the haw- 
thorn. Who looked back so often, Mary, eh? 
Ay, laugh and blush—do—throth, ’twas I that 
caught you, but you didn’t see me, though. 
Well, a colleen, and if you did, too, you needn’t 
be ashamed of your bargain, any how. You 
see, the way I came to persave yees that even- 
ing was this—but I'll tell it, by and bye. In 
the mane time,’ says he, sitting down, and at- 
tacking a fine piece of corn-beef and greens, 
‘Tll take care of a certain acquaintance of 
mine,’ says he. ‘How are you reverend gintle- 
men of the Secularity. You'll permit a poor 
friar to sit and ate his dinner in your presence, 
I humbly hope.’ 

««¢Frank,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘lay your 
hand upon your conscience, or upon your stom- 
ach, which is the same thing, and tell us hon- 
estly, how many dinners you eat on your travels 
among my parishioners this day.’ 

«*¢As I’m a sinner, Michael, this is the only 
thing to be a called a dinner I eat this day— 
Shane Fadh—Mary, both your healths, and God 
grant you all kinds of luck and happiness, both 
here and hereafter! All your healths in gine- 
ral; gintlemen seculars !’ 

«««Thank you, Frank,’ said Father Corrigan ; 
‘how did you speed to-day ?’ 

‘¢¢How can any man speed, that comes after 
you?’ says the Friar; ‘I’m after traveling the 
half of the parish for that poor bag of oats that 
you see standing against the ditch.’ 

‘¢¢In other words, Frank,’ says the Priest, 
‘you took Althadhawan in your way, and in 
about half-a-dozen houses filled your sack, and 
then turned your horse’s head towards the good 
cheer, by way of accident only.’ 

«¢¢ And was it by way of accident, Mr. Seeu- 
lar, that I got you and that iloquent young 





gintleman, your curate, here before me? Do 
you feel that, man of the world? Father James, 
your health, though—you’re a good young man 
as far as saying nothing goes; but it’s better to 
sit still than rise up and fall, so I commend you 
for your discration,’ says he; ‘but I’m afeard 
your master there, won’t make you much fitter 
for the kingdom of heaven, any how.’ 

‘¢<T believe, Father Corrigan,’ says my uncle, 
who loved to see the priest and the friar at it, 
‘that you’ve met with your match; I think Fa. 
ther Rooney’s able for you.’ 

‘*«¢Oh, sure,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘ he was 
joker to the college of the Sorebones in Paris ; he 
got as much education as enabled him to say 
mass in Latin, and to beg oats in English, for 
his jokes.’ 

‘««Troth, and,’ says the friar, ‘if you were to 
get your larning on the same terms, you’d be 
guilty of very little knowledge; why, Michael, 
I never knew you to attempt a joke but once, 
and I was near shedding tears, there was some- 
thing so very sorrowful in it.’ 

‘This brought the laugh against the priest. 
‘Your health, Molshy,’ says he, winking at my 
mother-in-law, and then giving my uncle, who 
sat beside him, a nudge; ‘I believe, Brian, ’m 
giving it to him.’ ‘’Tis yourself that is,’ says 
my uncle; ‘give him a wipe or two more.’ 
‘Wait till he answers the last,’ says the friar. 

‘**He’s always joking,’ says Father James, 
‘when he thinks he’ll make anything by it.’ 

‘«¢ Ay!’ says the friar, ‘then God help you 
both if you were left to your jokes for your feed- 
ing; for a poorer pair of gentlemen wouldn’t be 
found in Christendom.’ 

«<¢ And I believe,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘if 
you depinded for your feeding upon your di- 
vinity instead of your jokes, you’d be as poor as 
a man in the last stage of a consumption.’ 

‘‘This threw the laugh against the friar, who 
smiled himself; but he was a dry man that 
never laughed much. 

«¢¢ What makes you say,’ says Father James, 
who was more in arnest than the rest, ‘ that my 
uncle won’t make me fit for the kingdom of 
heaven ?’ 

«¢¢T had a pair of rasons for it, Jemmy,’ says 
the friar; ‘one is, that he doesn’t understand 
the subject himself; and another is, that you 
haven’t capacity for it, even if he did. You've 
a want of nathural parts---a whackum here,’ 
pointing to his forehead. 

‘¢¢7 beg your pardon, Frank,’ says Father 
James, I deny your premises, and I’]l now argue 
in Latin with you, if you wish, upon any sub- 
ject you please.’ 

«¢¢Come, then,’ says the friar,—‘ Kid-eat-ivy 
mare-eat-hay.’ 

‘* « Kid—what ?’ says the other. 
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‘* ¢ Kid-eat-ivy mare-eat-hay,’ answers the friar. 

«¢¢]T don’t know what you're at,’ says Father 
James, ‘but I’ll argue in Latin with you as long 
as you wish.’ 

«“¢Tut man,’ says Father Rooney, ‘Latin’s 
for school-boys; but come, now, I’ll take you in 
another language—I’ll try you in Greek—ZJn- 
mud-eel-is in-clay-none-is in-fir-tar-is in-oak-none- 
is.” 

“The curate looked at him, amazed, not 
knowing what answer to make. At last, says 
he, ‘I don’t profess to know Greek, bekase I 
never larned it—but stick to the Latin, and I’m 
not afeard of you.’ 

‘«* Well, then,’ says the friar, ‘I'll give you a 
trial at that—A flat te canis ter---Forte dux fel 
flat in guther.’ 

“¢¢A flat-tay-cannisther—Forty ducks fell flat 
in the gutthers !’ says Father James,—why that’s 
English !’ 

«*¢English !’ says the friar, ‘oh, good bye to 
you, Mr. Secular; if that’s your knowledg. of 


Latin, you’re an honor to your tachers and to’ 


your cloth.’ 

‘‘Father Corrigan now laughed heartily at 
the puzzling the friar gave Father James. 
‘James,’ says he, ‘never heed him; he’s only 
pesthering you with bog-latin; but, at any rate, 
to do him justice, he’s not a bad scholar, I can 
tell you that.’ 

*¢¢You see,’ says the friar, in a whisper to 
my uncle, ‘how I sobered them in the larning, 
and they are good scholars for all that, but not 
near so deep read as myself.’ ‘ Michael,’ 
says he, ‘now that [ think on it—sure I’m to be 
at Denis O’Flaherty’s Month’s mind on Thursday 
next.’ 

‘¢¢TIndeed, I would not doubt you,’ says Fa- 
ther Corrigan; ‘you wouldn’t be apt to miss it.’ 

‘“©¢Why, the widdy Flaherty asked me yes- 
terday, and I think that’s proof enough that I’m 
not going unsent for.’ 

‘‘ By this time the company was hard and fast 
at the punch, the songs, and the dancing. The 
dinner had been cleared off, except what was 
before the friar, who held out wonderfully, and 
the beggars and shulers were clawing and scould- 
ing one another about the divide. The da- 
centest of us went into the house for a while, 
taking the fiddler with us, and the rest staid on 
the green to dance, where they were soon joined 
by lots of the counthry people, so that in a short 
time there was a large number entirely. After 
sitting for some time within, Mary and I began, 
you may be sure to get unasy, sitting palaver- 
ing among a parcel of ould sober folks; so, at 
last, out we slipped, and the few other dacent 
young people that were with us, to join the 
dance, and shake our toe along with the rest of 
them. When we made our appearance, the flure 








_ was instantly cleared for us, and then she and I 


danced the Humors of Glin. 

‘Well, it’s no matter—it’s all past now, and 
she lies low; but I may say that it wasn’t very 
often danced in better style since, I'd wager.. 

**To be sure, I always loved Mary, but at that 
minute if it would save her, I think I could spill 
my heart’s blood for her. ‘Mary,’ says I, full 
to the throath, ‘Mary, the very pulse and de- 
light of my heart, I could lose my life for 
you.’ 

**She looked in my face, and the tears came 
into her eyes—‘ Shane, achora,’ says she, ‘ amn’t 
I your happy girl, at last?’ She was ieaning over 
against my breast; and what ‘answer do you 
think I made? I pressed her to my heart: 1 
did more—TJ took off my hat, and, looking up to 
God, I thanked him with tears in my eyes, for giv- 
ing me .uch a treasure. ‘ Well, come now,’ says 
she, ‘to the green;’ so we went—and it’s she 
that was the girl, when she did go among them, 
that threw them all into the dark for beauty and 
figure: as fair as a lilly itself did she look—so 
tall and illegant, that you wouldn’t think she 
was a farmer’s daughter at all; so we left the 
priest’s dancing away, for we could do no good 
before them. 

‘*When we had danced an hour or so, them 
that the family had the greatest regard for, were 
brought in, unknownst to the rest, to drink tay. 
It was now that the bride’s-cake was got. Ould 
Sonsy Mary marched over, and putting the 
bride on her feet, got up on a chair and broke it 
over her head, giving round a liberal portion of 
it to every young person in the house, and they 
again to their acquaintances. After tay the 
ould folk got full of talk; the youngsters danced 
round them; the friar sung like a thrush, and 
told many a droll story. The tailor had got 
drunk a little too early, and had to be put to 
bed, but he was now as fresh as ever, and able 
to dance a hornpipe, which he did on a door. 
The Dorans and the Flanagans had got quite 
thick after drubbing one another—Ned Doran 
began his courtship with Alley Flanagan on that 
day, and they were married soon after, so that 
the two factions joined, and never had another 
battle until the day of her berrial, when they 
were at it as fresh as ever. Several of those 
that were at the wedding were lying drunk 
about the ditches, or roaring, and swaggering, 
and singing about the place. 

‘«¢ For dear’s.sake,’ says my uncle, running 
in, ina great hurry, ‘keep yourselves quiet a 
little; here’s the Squire and master Francis 
coming over to fulfil their promise; he would 
have come up airlier, he says, but that he was 
away all day at the ’sizes.’ 

‘*¢Very well,’ says Friar Rooney, ‘let him 
come-——who’s afeard—mind yourself, Michael.’ 
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‘‘In a minute or two they came in, and we | 


all rose up of coorse to welcome them. The 
Squire shuck hands with the ould people, and 
afterwards with Mary and myself, wishing us 
all happiness—then with the two clergymen, 
and introduced Master Frank to them; and the 
friar made the young chap sit beside him. The 
masther then took a sate himself, and looked on 
while they were dancing, with a smile of good 
humor on his face; while they, all the time, 
would give new touches and trebles, to show off 
all their steps before him. He was landlord 
both to my father and father-in-law; and it’s he 
that was the good man, and the gintleman every 
inch of him. They may all talk as they will, 
but commend me, Mr. Morrow, to one of the 
ould Squires of former times for a landlord. 
‘*When he sat a while, my mother-in-law 
came over with a glass of nice punch that she 
had mixed, at laste equal to what the friar 
praised so well, and making a low curtshy, 
begged pardon for using such freedom with his 
honor, but hoped that he would just taste a 
little to the happiness of the young couple. He 
then drank our healths, and shuck hands with 
us both a second time, saying—although I can’t, 
at all at all, give it in anything like his own 
words—‘I am glad,’ says he, to,Mary’s parents, 
‘that your daughter has made such a good 
choice; und I congr—con—grathulate you,’ says 
he to ny father, ‘on your connexion with so in- 
dustrious and respectable a family. You are 
now beginning the world for yourselves,’ says he 
to Mary and me, ‘and I cannot propose a better 
example to you both, than that of your respect- 
tive parents. From this forrid,’ says he, ‘I’m 
to considher you my tenants ; and I wish to take 
this opportunity of informing you both, that 
should you act wp to the opinion I entertain of 
you, by an attentive coorse of industry and good 
management, you will find in me an encouraging 
and indulgent landlord. I know, Shane,’ says 





perform, which you cannot neglect—but you 
will not neglect them; and be assured, I say 
again, that I shall feel pleasure in rendhering 
you every assistance in my power in the cultiwa- 
tion and improvement of your farm.’ ‘Go over, 
both of you,’ says my father, ‘and thank his 
honor, and promise to do every thing he says.’ 
Accordingly, we did so; I made my scrape as 
well as I could, and Mary blushed to the eyes, 
and dropp’d her curtshy. 

«¢¢ Ah!’ says the friar, ‘see what it is to have 
a good landlord and a Christian gintleman to 
dale with. This is the feeling which should 
always bind a landlord and his tenants together.’ 

‘¢ They then bid us good night, and we all rose 
and saw them to the door. 

«¢¢ Now,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘before I go, 
kneel down both of you, till I give you my bene- 
diction.’ 

‘‘We accordingly knelt down, and he gave us 
his blessing. 

‘«¢ After they went, Mary threw the stocking— 
all the unmarried folks coming in the dark, to 
see who it would hit. Bless my sowl, but she 
was the droll Mary—for what did she do, only 
put a big brogue of her father’s into it, that was 
near two pounds weight; and, who should it hit 
on the bare sconce, but Billy Cormick, the tailor 
—who thought he was fairly shot, for it levelled 
the crathur at once; though that wasn’t hard to 
do any how. 

‘‘This was the last ceremony: and Billy was 
well continted to get the knock, for you all 
know, whoever the stocking strikes upon, is to 
be marrid first. After this, my mother and 
mother-in-law set them to the dancing—and 
’twas themselves that kept it up till long after 
day-light the next morning—but first they called 
me into the next room where Mary was: and— 
and—so ends my wedding; by the same token 
that I’m as dry as a stick.” 

Thus ended the account of Shane Fadh’s wed- 


he to me, smiling, a little knowingly enough too, | ding; and, after finishing the porter, they all 


‘ that you have been a little wild or so, but that’s 
past, I trust. You have now serious duties to 


returned home, with an understanding that they 


were to meet the next night in the same place. 





FRIENDS THAT ARE KIND AND TRUE. 


BY E. G. CLINGAN. 


Sweeter than roses or lilies; 
Brighter than drops of dew, 

Is a wreath of friends, dear lady, 
Friends that are kind and true. 


Beauty hath charms for the many: 
For the many, and yet how few, 

If that is all to commend them, 
Will ever be kind and true, 





But give me a hand, fair lady, 
Let it be rough, ’ twill do, 

If warm from a heart that is friendly, 
*T will ever be kind and true. 


Now on thy footpath, lady, 
When life is warm and new; 

Then gather some friends around you, 
With hearts that are kind and true. 
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‘¢Yxs, Alice Lenton is a flirt, a cold-hearted, 
unfeeling flirt. It’s of no use trying to excuse 
her; hasn’t she promised to walk with me this 
very evening, and now riding with Tom Miles? 
It is too bad—too much for my nature to bear!” 

Thus soliloquized young Charles Somers, as 
he accidentally met, while on his way to his 
lodgings, a chaise containing the gentleman and 
lady of whom he spoke. 

Yet what did he care? nota fig! She might 
ride with Tom Miles if she choose; but what 
could she see so attractive in such a dandy? 
True, he was handsome in face and figure; still, 
were there not others quite as good-looking? 
(here Charlie cast a glance at his own trim 
form,)—and had a plenty of cash, not exactly 
in possession yet, but in the ‘“‘dim distance.” 
Ah! this was the secret of his influence. With 
a rich father to supply his purse, what young 
man could not succeed in the world? 

Poor Charlie! this thought was as a thorn in 
his side, continually annoying him. He was not 
rich—far from it; and, in spite of all hopes, now 
and then came a dark fear whispering ‘and 
never will be.” 

Charlie Somers—for so everybody called him 
—though his parents, or rather his mother, in- 
tended his name to be Charles Augustus Mont- 
gomery Somers; she, good soul, being descended 
from a noble English family, with true patrician 
dignity, wished to keep up the custom of nam- 
ing for her illustrious ancestors, and accordingly 
bestowed upon her babe the cognomen of a 
wealthy uncle, now somewhat advanced in years, 
yet hale and strong, and still actively engaged 
in mercantile business in London. 

But Mrs. Somers was destined to disappoint- 
ment, for at the baptism, the husband and father, 
being inclined to absent-mindedness, with a 
slight leaning towards timidity, could not recall 
the name, and after hemming and stammering 
until his beloved wife’s face had outrivalled the 
hue of her bonnet-ribbons, he answered the cler- 
gyman’s repeated question of ‘‘ Name this child,” 
with ‘‘Charlie!’’ so Charlie he was, except to 
his mother; she, much to his annoyance, per- 
sisted in calling him Charles Augustus Mont- 
gomery—nothing but the whole title satisfying 
her taste for the noble and grand. 

Charlie was poor—only a clerk in the store of 
Elham and Barkwood; and his little wages not 
only must support himself, but lessen every 
week the mortgage by which the old homestead 
was encumbered. This was a small, neat cot- 
tage, with a few acres of land, situated about 
two miles from the city, where his mother—who 
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was now a widow—with her two daughters, 
Mary and Sophia, resided; and here Charlie 
always hastened on Saturday evening, as soon 
as the labors of the week were over, eager to 
spend the quiet Sabbath-hours in their society. 
Naturally cheerful and light-hearted, looking 
always for a sunbeam to penetrate whatever 
cloud hung over his prospects, Charles had, until 
recently, been perfectly satisfied with his situa- 
tion as clerk in a hardware store, though many 
and arduous were his duties, and trials, from which 
many an older and more experienced spirit would 
have shrunk, gathered around his daily course. 

About two months previous to the time we 
write, he had met, at the house of a friend, 
Alice Lenton; and, since then, scarcely a day 
had passed without their meeting. 

There had been no plain statement of the fact, 
but Alice knew, and he was convinced that she 
well knew his deep love for her; and she had 
given him every assurance that a maiden can 
give without words, that it was reciprocated. 

Benjamin Lenton, the father of Alice, was 
considered one of the merchant princes of the 
city, and, as the daughter of such a man, of 
course Alice was the cynosure of all eyes; per- 
haps the glitter of her father’s gold might have 
added a little to her brilliancy, but she was in- 
deed no ordinary girl; nature had not been 
sparing of her gifts, either mental or bodily, and at 
eighteen she was the acknowledged belle of our 
city—long and widely famed for the beauty of 
its ladies. 

Money—money—the golden eagle was the god 
of Mr. Lenton’s idolatry. He, to be sure, im- 
agined that he loved his wife and daughter, for 
he lavished upon them untold sums in dress and 
jewelry, but it was only the love of display—an 
inordinate desire for the admiration, the envy 
of his less wealthy neighbors. He had a fine 
house, filled with costly furniture, and rare 
paintings; numberless servants ran at a nod to 
his bidding, and the names of many of the most 
aristocratic of the city he had enrolled in the 
catalogue of his friends; yet a more miserable 
man than Benjamin Lenton really was, at heart, 
could not be found among us. Many were the 
surmises in regard to his early life—for it was 
only ten years since he had taken up his abode 
in our city—and many were the dark hints whis- 
pered among the envious, in order to account for 
the habitual frown upon his countenance, and 
the constant taciturnity of his disposition; but 
he was a rich man, and consequently, by the 
gay and fashionable, he and his were applauded 
and admired. 
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Mrs. Lenton was one of those amiable, docile 
sort of women, with little energy and less prin- 
ciple—her highest ambition being to give the 
most splendid parties, and to adopt first, a new 
fashion in furnitare or dress. 

They had only one child, Alice; and she, 
though the daughter of such parents, was 
generous to a fault, frank, open-hearted, and 
cheerful as the day, caring little for wealth or 
station, and less forinfluence. Beautiful in per- 
son, and fascinating in manners, she had com- 
pletely entranced Charles Somers. He had 
looked forward through all the long hot summer 
day, to his promised walk with her in the even- 
ing; and the pleasure of her society beneath the 
moonlit skies, in a stroll through the flowery 
lanes at the west end, he had thought would 
amply compensate him for the dreary hours he 
_had spent in tke close counting-room, pouring 
over complicated accounts; but now his hopes 
were blasted. How could he call for her? she 
had deceived him shamefully ; and as he thought 
over the matter, he remembered how much in 
their recent conversations she had spoken of 
Miles. Still, it might possibly be accidental ; 
old Mr. Miles and Lenton were friends, and 
perhaps some little act of politeness had brought 
the young people together this afternoon. But 
the more he mused, the less favorably he felt 
towards Alice; and, after tea, he repaired to 
his room, and endeavored to find some solace in 
the pages of his favorite author. 

Miss Lenton had noticed the sad countenance 
of Charles when they met, and it instantly oc- 
curred to her, that he might accuse her of de- 


ception, but, upon second thought, she consoled | 


herself with the idea that his noble heart would 
never harbor such an opinion. 

It had long been Mr. Lenton’s desire to see 
his daughter married to the son of his most inti- 
mate acquaintance, Miles; and the parents had 
often spoken of the matter, but privately, lest if 
the young people knew it, they, rebelling against 
control in such affairs, should defeat the plans 
so long and dearly cherished. All Mr. Lenton 
cared for, was a wealthy husband for his daugh- 
ter; he never dreamed that she might have a 
preference of her own. 

Mr. Miles, Senior, was well pleased at the 
prospects of a union between his son Tom and 
Alice, for his own fortune was fast decreasing. 
Tom’s extravagance had tried his resources to 
the utmost; and he had given him to understand 
that he was a welcome suitor at the Lenton 
mansion. This very day had the father and son 
conferred upon the matter; and the result of 
their deliberation was an invitation from Tom 
Miles to Miss Lenton to visit a mutual friend, 
residing a short distance from the city, and, of 
course, she considering it merely as a mark of 





friendship, accepted, without thinking what view 
Charles Somers would take of the matter. 

Evening came, and ready for the promised 
walk, sat Alice Lenton at the window, looking 
at the passers-by, thinking every moment that 
the next one would be him; but he came not. 
Twilight deepened into night, and then, when 
she became convinced that it was useless to ex- 
pect him, she recalled the expression of his 
countenance in the afternoon, and immediately 
his opinion of the occurrence she knew, as well 
as if he had told her. She would have given 
worlds for an opportunity to explain the circum- 
stance. What could she do?—would he never 
think of her more ?—would he so easily forsake 
her? Oh no! she would not believe it; but, 
still, how could she exonerate herself from 
blame? He would certainly think her very for- 
ward to address him a note, and then what could 
she say; he had not told her that he loved her 
—he had never spoken of others’ attentions to 
her—perhaps she had misconstrued the few ex- 
pressions of regard and esteem, into tokens of 
his love, when he had never so intended her to 
receive them, and she had therefore deliberately 
deceived her own heart. 





CHAPTER II. 

Charles Somers in passing back and forth to 
his place of business, had lately walked by the 
house of Mr. Lenton at noon; and the next day, 
as the time of his approach drew near, Alice, 
prepared with an explanation of her conduct the 
afternoon previous, (for she had concluded to 
hold fast her first opinion that he really loved 
her,) placed herself near a window facing down 
the street, that she might see him when he 
turned the corner. Her bonnet and shawl lay 
on a table near by, ready to take up at the first 
glimpse of his figure, and then she was to run 
down town on some trifling errand; so having 
arranged her plans, she took up a book, and ap- 
pearing to be absorbed in its contents, her mother, 
reclining upon the sofa indolently engaged in 
a piece of needle-work, which had occupied the 
greater part of her leisure hours for the last three 
months, forbore to disturb her by conversa- 
tion. 

Though Alice mechanically passed her eyes 
over the words of the book, not an idea of the 
author had a resting-place in her, mind, and 
when her mother, the following morning, asked 
her opinion of the work, she replied that she 
had never read it—a most incomprehensible 
statement to Mrs. Lenton. 

At last the usual time of his appearance ar- 
rived, and Alice nervously closed the book and 
anxiously awaited his coming; he turned the 
corner, so she arose and put on her bonnet, and 
was just adjusting her shawl, as she heard the 
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street door opened, and the servant immediately | 
announced—‘‘ Mr, Miles.” 

The flush of excited hope that had illumined 
her countenance, instantly faded, and with fal- 
tering lips she passed the usual compliments, com- 
pletely unaware of her appearance, until he asked: 

‘Are you going out, Miss Lenton? if so, I 
shall be most happy to accompany you.” 

She essayed to speak, and her mother ex- 
claimed—‘‘ Why Alice, what is the matter? are 
you not well? how pale you look!” 

‘Yes, perfectly well,’ replied Alice, rousing 
herself by a strong effort, and hastily removing | 
her bonnet and shawl, the color returned to her | 
pallid face. She had not deigned Miles an an- 
swer to his question, but commenced talking | 
rapidly of the news of the morning, until he in- 
terpreted her confusion at his entrance, as the 
embarrassment of love, and a favorable omen of 
his success. 

‘‘Do you know,” said Mrs. Lenton, after a 
slight pause in the conversation, “that our 
friend Henry Callaby has decided to try the 
India business, and will probably leave for Cal- 
cutta next month ?”’ 

‘‘No,” replied Miles, ‘but I think it a very 
wise conclusion to his scheming career; if he 
had gone to Calcutta five years ago, instead of 
trying his hand at so many different things as 
he has, he would have been vastly rich by this 
time.” 

‘*Why,’”’ remarked Alice, ‘‘I thought he was 
a very wealthy man; no one dresses more beau- 
tifully, or gives more delightful parties, than 
Mrs. Callaby.” 

‘‘Oh, no,” said Miles, ‘‘Callaby is not rich; 
far fromit. He has hard work to get along; he 
has contrived, by occasional drafts upon certain 
firms, which shall be nameless,” glancing sig- 
nificantly at Mrs. Lenton, ‘‘ to keep up appear- 
ances, and has dragged through the winter. But 
now something must be done, and I think it the 
wisest course he could have taken. Some might 
have recommended California, but, in my esti- 
mation, Calcutta has the preference. I am not 
sure, but I shall go there myself before the sum- 
mer. Business is so dull here, and it is high 
time I was doing something. This idle life I 
lead will ruin my faculties. Don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Lenton ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know,’’ was her reply, as she 
thought of his habitual indolence, and cast her 
eyes for a moment on his well-proportioned fig- 
ure, lazily reclining on the sofa; ‘“‘I imagined 
there was plenty to do in the city—the young 
men from the country find no difficulty in get- 
ting employment.” 

«But, Alice,” hastily rejoined Mrs. Lenton, 
‘Mr. Miles is thinking of an establishment of 





his own, and I suppose there is not much chance 





for a young man to make his fortune here, now- 
a-days.” 

“ Well, I am sure,” said Alice, who had Char- 
lie Somers all this time in her mind, ‘‘that no 
enterprising young man—unless he had set his 
standard of wealth too high—need leave the 
country for that purpose, and I heard father say 
yesterday, that where one succeeds, one hundred 
fail, or, what is worse, find a premature grave 
in a foreign land.” 

Miles was evidently disconcerted at the tone 
which the conversation had taken, and attempted 
to change it, by asking Alice to accompany him 
to the concert on Mondayevening. She politely, 
but decidedly declined the invitation, and her 
mother, with some astonishment, inquired : 

‘‘ Have you an engagement for that evening, 
daughter ?” 

‘* Not exactly,” replied she, ‘it is an agree- 
ment of my own.” 

‘¢ May I be permitted to ask its nature?” said 
Miles, somewhat annoyed by her formality. 

Alice looked sternly at him, as she answered, 
“it is a duty of a private nature.” 

Mrs. Lenton completely mystified by her 
daughbter’s manner, endeavored to engage Miles 
in conversation again, but he suddenly recol- 
lected an appointment at two o’clock, and hastily 
left them. Alice returned his parting glance 
with a haughty bow. 

Charles Somers saw Tom Miles enter Mrs. 
Lenton’s house as he past, and then he felt as- 
sured that his worst fears were verified, and the 
last glimmer of hope died out of his heart, as 
he resolved to think no more of one who 
could so trifle with the holiest affections. It 


“was Saturday, and at evening, as usual, he went 
‘out to his mother’s home. 


‘‘Why, Charlie!” exclaimed Sophia, rushing 
out to the gate to meet him, “you are sick?” 
why did you not come home before ?” 

‘¢Oh, no,” replied he, ‘*I never was better.’’ 

His mother and Mary stood at the door, and 
he gaily said, as he grasped their extended 
hands, ‘‘ Sophia thinks I look sick, but I am 
perfectly well—rather tired, it is true, for we 
have had a hard week’s work of writing. So 
don’t look so anxiously at me, I shail be as 
bright as ever, after a good night’s rest in my 
own little chamber. Do tell me how the garden 
flourishes,” continued he, talking as rapidly as 
possible, ‘‘ are the peas that I planted ready for 
gathering, Mary?” Ishould like some for din- 
ner to-morrow.” 

«« Yes,” replied she, ‘‘ but you are too bad to 
guess our secret before we had time to tell you 
we had one to keep. We gathered them this af- 
ternoon, and Sophia and I intended you should 
know nothing of it until you saw them on the 
table.” 
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‘Well, no matter,” said he, “they will be 
just as good. Now, guess what I have in my 
valise for mother ?” 

‘Oh, I know,” replied Sophia, ‘it is a new 
barege dress, or else a parasol—for she was wish- 
ing for them last Sunday, when you were here.” 

‘‘No, wrong,” said the brother; ‘what do 
you think it is, Mary?” 

‘* The new set of knives that we have talked 
of so long, or else it is—ah! now I have it, a 
daguerreotype of yourself.” 

‘*Neither. Now, mother, you have waited 
till these giddy girls have guessed, what do you 
think it is? what should you like best?” 

‘*Oh, any thing from my son is always accept- 
able.” 

‘* Well, from any one else. itis not from me.” 

‘‘From some one else?’ exclaimed they all 
together. 

‘¢Who is it from? what isit! Oh! you provok- 


ing fellow,” said Sophia; ‘‘do open the valise.” | 


It was accordingly opened, and sundry pack- 
ages laid aside without untying, Charlie saying, 
as he handed them forth, ‘‘ that is not it, that 
is not the present,” until at last he held up a let- 
ter. The instant that Mrs. Somers glanced her 
eye over the direction, she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
joy! my children, it is from my uncle Charles, 
of Dorsetshire, for whom you were named,” 
added she, turning to her son. Hastily break- 
ing the seal, she looked over the contents, and 
said, ‘* He has just heard of the death of your 
father, and were it not that pressing business 
demands his attention in India, he would come 
immediately to America, instead of writing. He 
is the last member of the Dorsetshire branch of 
the Montgomery family, and wishes to spend the 
remainder of his days with us. He intends 
closing up his business, and will then take pas- 
sage for this country, probably in the course of 
six months, or eight, at the furthest, he will be 
with us.” 

‘¢This is the rich uncle, of whom you have 
told us such long stories,’”’ said Sophia. 

‘The same,’ replied the mother, ‘and as 
good as he is rich.” 

‘«¢ How happy we shall be tosee him!” said Mary. 

‘¢Oh, mother! ” exclaimed Charlie, quite ex- 
cited by what he had heard. ‘Maybe, we can 
redeem the old house at once then, or, perhaps, 
a better home; and Sophia can have her piano 
again, and Mary resume her drawing-lessons— 
put what am I saying? what right have we to 
his property? Married men, generally, have a 
great care of their purses, and I am sure [ 
would not be dependant on any one, not even on 
an uncle! If I could only get a better situation, 
I might accomplish all this for you and the 
girls, mother, in a very short time. I do wish I 
was rich.” 


“¢My son, my son,” said Mrs. Somers, don’t 
let me ever hear you say that again. You tre 
getting discontented with your station, I fear, 
and our position in society. Now I have no 
wish for change; the girls are happier here, in 
our quiet home, though deprived of some of 
their old amusements, than they could possibly 
be in the city, and I hope will never reside there. 
Be contented and industrious. The sole cause 
of your father’s troubles, was an uneasy habit of 
contrasting his circumstances with those of 
others with whom he was acquainted. He was 
always hoping that our English re_ations would 
leave us a legacy—waiting for years for some- 
thing to turn up, as he expressed it, before he 
took a fair start in the world—and so, as you 
very well know, he never started at all.” 





CHAPTER IIlf. 

Weeks went on. Charlie Somers had never 
spoken with Alice Lenton since the day of the 
| ride. He had met her upon the street walking 
| with her mother; she bowed and smiled just as 
she always had, but he returned the recognition 
cold and haughtily. 

Tom Miles sailed for Calcutta, and it was re- 
ported that he and Miss Lenton were engaged. 
Summer and autumn passed, and winter, with its 
long evenings, had commenced. Charlie had 
now much leisure—for he had found few friends 
of congenial temperament, and although his 
taste for literature often led him to the library 
and lyceum, many an evening hung heavily on 
his hands—still all the recreation that he enjoyed 
all the pleasure he could receive, he obtained 
in his short visits at home, or in the lecture-room. 

One evening he had taken his seat to listen to 
one of New England’s ablest lecturers, when his 
attention was arrested by a gentleman and two 
ladies, entering the seats directly in front of him. 
He saw that it was Mr. Lenton, with his wife 
and daughter; and Alice, he imagined, as he 
caught a glimpse of her face, looked pale and 
thin. He cast another glance at those well- 
remembered features, and their eyes met. A 
flush, as bright as a June sunset, overspread her 
countenance, then hastily passed away, as she 
commenced fanning herself violently. He thought 
for the moment that she was weeping; she was 
certainly greatly embarrassed. In an instant 
his love for her returned; perhaps, after all, he 
had heen mistaken, and he had made a fool of 
him, “f, merely through jealousy of Miles’ su- 
peric. wealth, he said to himself. 

From that auspicious evening his thoughts 
often reverted to the short but happy period of 
his acquaintance with Alice, but pride and his 
‘poverty prevented him from resuming the inti- 
macy, lest he should meet with a repulse from 
| her parents. He occasionally saw her in the 
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street, and thought she had grown somewhat 
more serious in appearance, though she had lost 
none of her beauty ; and then he would resolve 
to speak, but, the recollection of Mr. Lenton’s 
money-bags, and the vision of*Miles and Alice, 
as he saw them riding, would overpower the 
wish of his heart, until, by a singular provi- 
dence, (for he would never speak of it as any- 
thing less,) on New Year’s day they met, on the 
identical spot where six months before they had 
so unexpectedly parted. 

Determined to test her friendship, he extended 
his hand, which was warm.y seized by her, and 
while tears filled her eyes, she said, ‘‘ Then you 
have not forgotten me?” in atone of voice which 
Charlie could not misunderstand. 

‘‘Forgotten you? No!” replied he. ¢ Will 
you walk a few steps with me? It is New Year’s 
day, can we not be friends once more?” She 
immediately complied; and but few minutes had 
elapsed, ere he was made acquainted with the 
truth of those circumstances which had seemed 
so much against her. 

‘Then the report of your engagement is 
false ?’’ said he. 

“Yes, there is not the least’ foundation for 
such a story. Our parents are friends; but that 
does not make us lovers,’ rejoined Alice. ‘I 
could scarcely endure him. Such a conceited, 
shallow-brained puppy, I never met with. But 
then I was obliged to treat him politely. Father 
is so particular—no one knows, except mother 
and myself, what sacrifices of personal comfort 
we are obliged to make to gratify his whims, and 
yet there is not a more indulgent parent living.” 

«‘ And you do not correspond with Miles, as I 
have heard ?” 

‘*No, indeed—not 1;’ replied Alice, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ The old gentleman always brings his 
letters over, and reads them to us—so we are 
informed of all his movements. He is not suc- 
ceeding so well as he anticipated, and will re- 
turn in the spring. But there is mother coming, 
so good-bye,” whispered she, and darted down 
the next street. 

Charlie Somers returned to his occupation a 
different person. All his fellow-clerks observed 
the sudden change that had taken place, and 
they attributed it to an appointment to more lu- 
e ative business, or a higher salary, or a magni- 
ticent present. But we are sure the fair being 
who held the threads of his destiny in her 
hands, knew the magical words which had 
wrought that change. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Early the next morning, Somers received a 
letter from home, requesting his immediate 
presence. The gentleman who held the mort- 


gage of their little farm, had become embar- | 
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rassed in his affairs, and needed the balance of 
the money now remaining due, and if they could 
not pay it themselves, it must be sold at auction 
the following week. So the note ran which he 
had written the widow, and in her distress she 
sent for her son. He lost no time in obtaining 
leave of absence, and hastened home, much per- 
plexedin mind. He had not half money enough 
to satisfy this lemand, and his mother and sis- 
ters had nothing, he knew, to assist him with. 
So, what could he do? the auction sale was in- 
evitable. For himself he did not much care; 
he thought there were other houses as pleasant, 
other places as desirable as that which they 
cailed their ‘‘old home;’ but for the sake of 
his mother and the girls, he determined to do 
all in his power to keep it. 

As he entered the door, his mother held in her 
hand the cruel note which was wet with her 
tears—Mary and Sophia looked sad and discon- 
solate, scarcely gave him a greeting. 

‘¢Oh, my son,” said Mrs. Somers, ‘little did 
I think I should ever come to this; to be driven 
out of my own house !” 

‘* But, mother,” replied Charlie, ‘‘ I saw a very 
pretty cottage as I came along, which can be ob- 
tained for half the value of this; and I think 
you and the girls will like it even better than 
this, it is so much nearer the city.” 

‘¢ Better than this! did you say? No, Charlie, 
no! This was your father’s own house; here he 
brought me on our marriage-day, and here have 
I always lived. I cannot leave it. He himself 
planted, and cherished with the love of a pa- 
rent, these noble trees of which we are all so 
proud; his hands trained the vine around our 
door, and his summer-seat in the arbor, remains 
as he leftit. There on the stand, by the window, 
still lies his Bible, open at the very place where 
he last read, it cannot, it shall not be closed, or 
moved. Do not ask me, Charlie, to leave the 
dear old place. -I have not many years to live, 
and then—then—.”’ She could not go on, but 
bursting into tears, she threw herself into his 
arms, and sobbed like a child. 

This was too much for our hero, and he re- 
solved to redeem the house, even at a great sacri- 
fice. And after his mother’s grief had abated, 
he said, ‘‘Perhaps, Mr. Elham will advance 
three months of my salary; he has been uncom- 
monly social, and very kind to me lately, and 
we will live prudently until your uncle arrives; 
perhaps he will assist us a little.” 

‘*Oh, I know he will. If he was only here 
now, how much unhappiness he would save us?” 
replied Mrs. Somers. 

As soon as possible the widow and her son 
called upon Mr. Treneau, who held the mortgage. 
He received them with a condescending air, as 
if he were doing them great service in deigning 
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to converse with them. They found that he was 
inexorable ; that the money must be forthcom- 
ing that day week, or the house would be sold. 
So leaving him in his entanglements, Mrs. Som- 
ers hastened home to her daughters, while her 
son proceeded to the city, He at once told the 
story of his mother’s troubles to Mr, Elham, and 
with great cordiality that gentleman shook him 
by the hand, and said: 

‘¢ Why did you not apply to me for assistance 
before you went to your mother? She shall not 
be disturbed. I will see Treneau. Sit down, 
and write home immediately. Say that I will 
take the mortgage, and make you a New Year’s 
present of the deed.” 

Poor Charlie! he could not articulate his 
thanks, and Mr. Elham took up his hat, and left 
the office. 

CHAPTER V. 

‘* When does the Arabella sail, asked a stout, 
bluff-looking Englishman, of a tall, sallow-faced 
gentleman, who sat reading the Times at the 
breakfast table, one morning, in Calcutta. 

‘¢On the twenty-fifth,” returned he, and then 
went on reading the advertisement, ‘ Very good 
accommodations for passengers, I should say.” 

‘‘The twenty-fifth!” repeated the English- 
man. ‘* Well, I think I shall leave in her; 1 
must go this morning and speak for my passage.” 

This was no other than the uncle of Mrs. 
Somers, Mr. Montgomery, about starting for 
America. 

According to promise, the Arabella set sail 
for Boston on the twenty-fifth of January. Mr. 
Montgomery found there were but two passen- 
gers besides himself, both gentlemen; one— 
Odine by name—had been engaged in a flour- 
ishing business for several years, but, now that 
his health was failing, he concluded that a voy- 
age home would be beneficial to him, yet in- 
tended returning the following winter. The 
other, who was no less a personage than Thomas 
Miles, Esq., tired of the fagging life of trade, 
longed for the quiet comfort of his father’s fireside. 

An acquaintance sprang up between the pas- 
sengers, and before many days had elapsed, Mr. 
Montgomery had heard of Miles’ adventures, 
and his plans for the future; he also acquired 
much information relative to his niece and her 
children, more especially of our friend Charles; 
Miles all the while never suspecting that the 
old gentleman—‘‘Old Rupee,” as he spoke of 
him to Odine—had any connexion or particular 
interest with them. While Mr. Montgomery 
heartily despised the fellow, he determined, if 
possible, to defeat his projects. 

The ship Arabella safely entered the harbor 
of Boston, on the twelfth of May, all hands well, 
and having had a‘prosperous voyage. 


Mr. Montgomery lost no time in reaching his 
niece’s residence, where he was most joyfully 
welcomed. Charles was immediately sent for, 
and procuring a substitute for a few days, he 
proceeded to the cottage with all speed. 

Much pleased was the old gentleman with the 
appearance of his grand-nephew; and when Mrs, 
Somers said, ‘‘ This is my son, Charles Augustus 
Montgomery,” he came forward, then laid his 
hand on his head, and said, ‘¢‘ You are an honor 
to the name, God grant you may always be;” 
afterward turning to his niece, he added, ‘‘ Mary, 


I have made my will, and you shall see it now,” - 


so he accordingly took the document from his 
pocket-book and read it. It was in substance 
as follows: 

Six thousand pounds sterling to Mrs. Somers, 
and the income of the family estate in Dorset- 
shire, England, which at her decease should be- 
long to her son Charles. 

Five thousand pounds sterling to each of her 
daughters. 

Six thousand pounds sterling to her son 
Charles Augustus Montgomery Somers. 

‘*This will,” continued the uncle, “I made 
previous to leaving England, in case I should 
die before reaching America, that there might 
be no uncertainty in regard to the property; 
and here are the notes on the Bank of England,” 
opening another pocket-book and proceeding to 
count them. 

Speechless, almost overwhelmed with grati- 
tude to her noble uncle, Mrs, Somers burst into 
tears, while her children embraced and thanked 
him again and again. 

‘*And now, nephew,” said Mr. Montgomery, 
after the excited family had resumed their usual 
serenity, and had told him of the trial in regard 
to the old house, and the kindness of Mr. Elham, 
‘*how do you and Alice Lenton get along ?”’ 

Charles blushed crimson, wondering how he 
could have heard anything about it, and Mrs. 
Somers and her daughters looked inquiringly, 


for an explanation; at last Charles replied, 
smiling as he spoke, ‘‘Oh, very well—are you 
acquainted with her ?” 

‘*No,”’ said the uncle, ‘‘ but I have long known 
her father, and mean to become acquainted with 
her ere long.” 

‘¢Ah! [know about her!” suddenly exclaimed 
Sophia, as if a new ray of light had entered her 
mind, ‘‘she is the pretty lady whom Lizzie Ames 
met walking with you the other day.” 

‘‘My son!” ejaculated Mrs. Somers, with an 
air of offended dignity, ‘* how is this? why have 
I not been informed of this matter ?” 

‘‘Mother, forgive me, it is the only secret , 
have ever kept from you,” answered our hero, 
| and then went on to tell the story of his love fo: 
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Alice—the interference of Miles—the arrange. 
ment of the parents—his estrangement, and sub- 
sequent reconciliation—‘“ but,” continued he, 
‘Mr. Lenton is immensely rich, and I was poor, 
so I have scarcely dared think of ever calling 
her mine, yet, I had not quite given up hope; 
and now, your generosity, uncle, will, I think, 
enable me to gain the sanction of her parents.” 

“Tf Alice really loves you, and if money can 
gain the favor of her parents, that shall not be 
wanting,” returned he; “besides, I once pecu- 
liarly obliged Mr. Lenton, and he cannot refuse 
me anything. Does he know you? has he ever 
seen you?” 

‘*‘T think not,” replied Charles, 

‘* All the better then for my plan, I will call 
upon him to-morrow, and you shall go with me, 
I will introduce you as my nephew, Charles,” 
said the old gentleman, his eyes sparkling with 
roguery, ‘all will then be well.” 

The very next day, Mr. Montgomery and Char- 
les Somers called at Mr. Lenton’s office, he was 
much surprised to see his old friend, asked how 
he had prospered, was very cordial in his greet- 
ing to the nephew and invited them both to dine 
with him, which invitation they accepted. 

Behold now our friend Charles riding home in 
the carriage of Lenton the great merchant, to 
dine with him and his family! The sight of Mr. 
Lenton’s house caused his heart to beat violently, 
but calmly and without embarrassment he as- 
cended the steps of the mansion, and was ushered 
into the dining room. When Alice came in, she 
saw two gentlemen in conversation with her 


father, and—wonder of wonders!—one of them’ 


Charles Somers! to whose remarks her mother 
was deferentially listening, what could it mean? 

Mr. Lenton introduced them as Mr. Montgom- 
ery, an old English friend, and his nephew. 

‘You have often heard me speak of them, 
daughter,”’ said he. 

Alice did not recollect ever hearing the name 
mentioned before, but thought it best to remain 
silent, trusting to the future to solve the 
mystery. 

Very demure was Alice during the dinner, but 
before the gentlemen left she had entered into 
conversation with Charles, and her mother’s at- 
tention being required in the parlor, the strange 
event was clearly explained. 

Mr. Lenton urged Mr. Montgomery and his 
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nephew to grant him the pleasure of their com- 
pany as often as possible, and the old gentleman— 
determined to perfect his plans in regard to his 
nephew—complied with his request, so, accord- 
ingly a part of almost every day was passed at 
his residence. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lenton saw 
with great pleasure and pride the interest which 
the young people evinced for each other, and 
once again the father’s scheming mind had 
planned the future life of his daughter—des- 
tined now to be fulfilled. He often spoke of Mr. 
Montgomery and Charles to his friends Elham 
and Barkwood, as the eastern nabob and his 
nephew—little dreaming that. this nephew was 
their quandom clerk—or that Elham was so well 
informed with the events of his past history as 
he afterwards discovered. Old Mr. Miles, also, 
came in for his share of the Lenton version of 
the Montgomery arrival; his son, Tom, called at 
Lenton mansion soon after he returned home, 
but being received coldly by Alice, and imagin- 
ing that Mr. Montgomery had exposed his folly, 
he did not repeat his visit, and concluded to try 
his luck in another quarter, trusting that the 
eclat of being a returned India merchant, might 
procure for him the hand of one, who disgusted 
him with her low notions and affectation of fine 
manners, but, whose wealth just at this time— 
his father had become bankrupt—was most 
desirable. 

As for Charles, the world was all sunshine to 
him, he could not sufficiently thank his uncle for 
the interest he had taken in him; he had given 
him the means of commencing business on his 
own account, (our hero had forgotten his former 
determination of never being dependent on any 
one, ‘‘not even on an uncle,”) and, through his 
influence, he was now the accepted lover of Alice. 

Old Benjamin Lenton laughed a little at the 
ruse which had been played upon him, but 
offered no objection to the engagement—felt only 
too happy to call him son-in-law. 

Mr. Montgomery continued to reside with his 
niece and her family, every member of which, 
vied with each other in efforts to promote his 
comfort. 

Early in November, a bridal party assembled 
at the residence of Mr. Lenton, and from that 
day forward, an elegant house in Square, 
bore on its street-door a silver plate with this 
inscription—C. A. M. Somers. 








THE WREATH. 


BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


Yes, fling aside the drooping flowers, 


Tho’ plucked from off the choicest bowers, 
No fragrance in them now is found. 


| 
| 
Let them be scattered o’er the ground ; | 
| 


That tho’ she now is in her bloom, 

And bright as were these flowers at morn 
Soon she may sleep beneath the tomb, 

To wake but in another morn! 
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MILDRED ST. JOHN AND HER LITTLE COUSIN. 





BY CAROLINE E. FAIRFIELD. 


—_——_ 


CHAPTER L 


“She is prond and she is noble, 
And she treads the crimson carpet, and she breathes the 
perfumed air; 
Anda kingly blood sends glances up her princely eye to 
trouble, 
And the shadow of a monarch’s crown is sweeping in her 
hair.”’—Mrs. Brownina, 


didly equipped. Finnette, put away all these 
things, at once, and dress my hair. I’m going 
to Beck’s immediately. I saw a superb piece of 


velvet there, the other day, which I think would 


Mitprep Sr. Joun sat in her boudoir, plan- | 


ning her costume for Mrs. Morgan’s party, which 
was to come off on Wednesday week. A rose- 
colored cashmere morning dress with its swan’s 
down trimmings, brightened her peerless beauty, 
and the heavy tresses of her dark hair were 
wound round her haughty head, forming of them- 
selves a most superb head dress, 
amber moire antique lay over alounge. She had 
just tried it on for the first time since it came 


answer admirably.” 

At this moment, the heavy door of the apart- 
ment swung on its hinges, and Mrs. Mortimer 
St. John entered. She was a tall, dark woman, 


with little beauty remaining from her thirty 


A dress of | fortunes, successfully to have imitated. 


' 


| 


years of fashionable dissipation. But, in fault 
of it, placing her claim to distinction, upon her 
wealth, and a certain a2 distingué, which half the 
girls of twenty in her set, would have given their 
Her 
hair was still en papillotte, and her sallow face as 
yet unrouged—for she had not dressed since 


from the modistes, and it did not please her. | breakfast—and her lowering brow portended 


You saw it in the scornful curve of the full pout- 
ing lips, and the slight frown which had settled 
between her arched eyebrows, shading so darkly 
the full lustrous eyes. 

‘‘Tt will never do, Finnette,” she said, at last, 
to the little French waiting-maid who was laying 
costly trimmings of gossamer lace over it in the 
vain attempt to soften the obnoxious shade which 
had proved so poor an ally to the charms of the 
brilliant belle. ‘It will never do, I am deter- 
mined upon outvieing all rivals, and the more I 
think of it, the more I am satisfied that this 
dress will never answer. It is not suited to the 
style I mean toadopt. I want something queenly ; 
something quite in the Cleopatra order. Philip 
Le Moyne has traveled so much, he has seen so 
much of beauty and rank and fashion, that I 
know he deems himself quite invulnerable. If 
he is ever captivated, it must be by some sudden 
coup d’ wil, something novel, unique, dazzling. 
But what shall it be?” 

Finnette knew too well the humor of her mis- 
tress to disturb her with suggestions. Mildred 
was aware that her own taste was faultless, and 
she seldom consulted that of another, nor did 
her proud nature brook suggestions very quietly. 

‘* Velvet would answer admirably, only that 
it is almost too matronly,” she continued. ‘‘My 
mother wears velvet better; but there is nothing 
else so regal. Besides, Iam not in my ’teens, 
and now that I think of it, he is probably weary 
by this time of the dawdling, sentimental misses 
who fill up the drawing rooms of the present 
day, and would prefer a ripe, high-minded and 
peerlessly beautiful woman to them all. Yes, I 
think it must be velvet—maroon velvet—with 
my new set of pearls. Ill take them to Beele 
& Black’s and have the pendants of my diamonds 
added to a Then, I think I shall be splen- 

1 











grave intelligence. 

‘¢What do you think has happened, Mildred.” 
she exclaimed, with a look of annoyance. 

‘“‘T’m sure I can’t imagine. Nothing serious 
I hope,” said Mildred, with a twinge of the face, 
as Finnette pulled her hair. ‘Do, pray, be more 
careful Finnette, you torture me.” 

‘“‘Serious. Yes, quite sufficiently so. I’m 
excessively annoyed,’’ and the lady drew her 
soiled négligé about her, and seating herself in a 
luxurious fauteuil, watched the progress of her 
daughter’s toilet. 

‘¢ Finnette, don’t brush the hair quite so much 
off the forehead. It gives a bold expression to 
the face, which is not quite becoming.” 

‘‘Don’t alter it Finnette,” said Mildred quickly. 
“It’s a fancy of mine, mamma. I mean to 
change my style a little. Iam tired of my role. 
But what is this grave intelligence you have to 
communicate ?” 

‘‘Tt’s hazardous, Mildred, to change your 
style. It says so plainly, you know, that the old 
one has not been quite successful.”’ 

Mildred’s lip curled in scorn. 

‘‘But the news,” continued Mrs. St. John. 
‘¢ You’ve heard me speak, perhaps, of Mrs. Nor- 
man, your father’s sister, who resides somewhere 
in the country, I’m sure I don’t know where, 
for when 1 married Mr. St. John, I, of course, 
insisted upon his giving up all those old-fash- 
ioned acquaintances of his.” 

‘<T don’t know indeed,” said Mildred. ‘Yes, 
I think I have heard of them. But what of 
them now, I’m sure they are nothing to us.” 

* «They are likely to become sothen. Itseems 
Mr. Norman has died, leaving his estate insol- 
vent. He was supposed to be worth a pittance, 
a few thousands, or so, and Mrs. Norman and 
her daughter Eva, are left quite poor. Well, as 
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soon as your father heard of it, he took one of 
his unaccountable freaks, and without even con- 
sulting me, wrote and asked them to make their 
home with us until some further arrangements 
could be decided upon.” 

«¢ Ah! said Mildred, rising and surveying her- 
self in a mirror, ‘‘and they are coming, of course.” 

‘Yes, they will probably spend the remainder 
of the winter here. It is very unfortunate.”’ 

‘‘Rather, to be sure; but then I don’t see 
that they need to interfere with our arrange- 
ments to any considerable degree. Of course, as 
they are in mourning, they will not go into soci- 
ety, and if they can be made either companion- 
able, which is, I suppose doubtful, or which is 
more probable, useful, we can tolerate them for 
two months.” 

‘¢Well, you always had an easier way of get- 
ting along with such things than I, Mildred. 
But people will make remarks, I’m sure. It is 
so annoying to have poor relations around. I’m 
thankful we have no more of them.” 

Mildred laughed carelessly. ‘‘What people 
say gives me very little trouble, mamma, pro- 
vided they admire me sufliciently, and accord 
me my due rank in society, and that I take very 
good care they shall do. As to their being poor, 
why I suppose they regret that as much as we 
do. But how old is this Miss Eva, the new 
cousin ?”’ 

‘¢ Seventeen, I believe, and your father says 
very pretty. It is fortunate we have so good an 
excuse for not taking her into society. It might 
prove a disadvantage to you.” 

‘Pardon, mamma,” returned Miss St. John, 
haughtily, ‘‘ but indeed I don’t see how it could 
in the least affect me.”’ 

‘‘Why, of course she couldn’t be for a moment 
considered as a rival, but then her awkward, 
countrified ways would be very perplexing. Be- 
sides there is something extremely inelegant in 
the very idea of poor relations, especially if they 
are from the country.” 

‘* Well,” was the reply, as Finnette brought 
out a handsome carriage dress, and assisted her 
mistress in donning it. ‘I see nothing but to 
make the best of it. When they are once here, 
we can tell better what todo with them. I’m 
going to Broadway now, mamma. Will you go 
with me?” 

‘‘Mildred, you very narrowly escaped your 
father’s easy disposition. It’s a mercy that you 
took enough of the De Vere pride to make you pre- 
sentable. You owe all your stateliness of man- 
ner to your mother, Mildred.” 

‘¢Thank you, mamma, thank you,” laughed 
Miss St. John. ‘‘I hope I am duly sensible of 
all my obligations to the De Vere’s in general, 
and to you in particular. But about going to 
Broadway, shall I wait for you?” 








**T don’t know indeed. It will take me some 
time to dress,”’ said Mrs. St. John, taking a lan- 
guid survey of herself in the mirror.” 

‘*Well, I’m in no particular haste. 
much shopping to do this morning.” 

‘“*If you can wait, I don’t know but I will go. 
I want to look for something in the way of 
laces,” and Mrs. St John turned slowly away ? 
from the mirror, and left the apartment. 


I haven’t 





CHAPTER If. 


“A brain that’s full 
Of plots and plans, and selfish scheming thoughts.” 


“Yet, like some sweet, beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thoughts. 
Yea, with my life.”—CoLeRiIpGE. 


It was the morning after Mrs. Morgan’s party. 
The pale winter sunshine streamed in through 
the uncurtained windows of a little room in the 
third story of Mr. St. John’s elegant mansion. 
It was early, the rising bell had not rung yet, 
but Mrs. Norman was unused to fashionable 
hours, so she rose and looked out upon the sunny 
streets and the occasional passers by—for Mr. St. 
John’s house was far up town, where the world 
doesn’t wake up as early as down among the 
thronging, hurrying masses of the laboring poor. 
She saw the smoke rise gradually from the chim- 
neys which surmounted the great, gray masses 
of buildings, and marked how the sunbeams pit- 
ted with their pale gold, the tall church spires, 
until it seemed as if they had stretched them- 
selves up and caught a glory from the soft amber 
clouds which floated through the pure azure sky ; 
and she listened to the clear swelling tones of 
the early bells, which were ringing out their loud 
alarm to the mechanic and the day laborer; 
and then all the varied sights and sounds, min- 
gled in her brain, and grew dim, and faded away 
like the morning mist; and she saw only the dear 
home at Glen Cottage, with its tall trees, and the 
sheltering hills around, and the homelike comfort 
and ease enshrined within its lonely walls. And 
from the turfy mound beneath the garden seat, 
where she had seen him buried, seemed to rise 
up her husband’s form, proud, manly, and pro- 
tecting, and again as of old, she felt the dear 
arms around her form, the dear eyes looking 
down into her own, and the dear voice falling on 
her ear. He was saying once again, the last 
words she had ever heard him speak. 

** Amy, darling, do not weep. God will take 
care of you—you and Eva. I know that he 
will—for he has said, ‘ Leave thy fatherless chil- 
dren; I will preserve them; and let thy widow 
trust in me.’ I have committed you solemnly to 
his care and keeping, and I know, darling, that 
he will ‘never leave you, nor forsake you,’ ” 
And she remembered how he had kissed her, and 
then gone to sleep, so calmly, so sweetly. What 
wonder that she wept! 
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** it was not her mother’s weeping that wa- 
kened Eva, for the tears fell noiselessly. But 
very soon the child opened her great blue eyes, 
and pushing back the soft curls which had fallen 
over her sweet, sunny face, she stretched out her 
arms, and said: 

‘**Good morning, dear mamma. Is it very late 
yet? Iam afraid I have slept too long.” 

‘**There is no one stirring in the house yet, 
my child,” said the mother, bending over and 
kissing her daughter’s cheek. ‘You know your 
aunt and cousin were out late last evening, and 
they will not rise early. Dress yourself quickly, 
and sit down by me, and we shall have a little 
time for conversation. I want to talk to you, my 
child; you are all the comfort I have now.” 

And the mother folded the sweet, warm-hearted 
girl to her breast, and gently stroking the soft 
hair and the blooming peach-like cheeks. She 
dropped a tear upon the face, as she thought how 
like the father’s it was. 

It was late. Inthe down-town world the busi- 
ness of the day was well under way, when Mrs. 
St. John and her daughter appeared at the break- 
fast table. Mortimer St. John, Esq. had taken 
his cup of coffee and his roll long since, and had 
gone down town. 

Mrs. St. John was decidedly en dishabille. She 
had lived so long only for society, that she was 
learning to forget even the respect due to her- 
self, in her own home. But Mildred’s faultless 


the conventionalities of her station could pre- 
vent, but not destroy, led her to he always even 
in her own room studiously neat in her personal 
appearance. This morning a robe de chambre of 
rich dark cashmere, finished with appropriate 
muslins, set off to good advantage her superb 
figure. But her cheek was pale, her eyes dull 
and lustreless, and as she drew a capacious velvet 
covered arm-chair to the table, and seating her- 
self comfortably in it, sipped her coffee and 
broke and buttered the warm roll, one would 
scarcely have dreamed of all the slumbering 
pride and tropical fire and fervor which burned 
along her veins. 

Mrs. Norman and Eva, in their simple robes 
of mourning, ate silently, and with downcast 
eyes. They did not feel at home amid the 
splendid surroundings of Mr. St. John’s elegant 
mansion, or in the presence of his superb wife 
and daughter, and, in truth, they were out of 
place—quite as much so, as a pot of meek-eyed 
violets would be, despoiled of all their cool, 
fresh greenery, and placed alone and unprotected 
beneath the hot sun, which brings out all the 
faurid glory of the regal Egyptian lealla. 

At last, Mildred raised her eyes to her mother, 
and her countenance brightened with a languid 
smile. ‘¢ Well, mamma, I think last evening proved 


| a tolerable success. Did the mirror and a host 
of gallant gentlemen say falsely, or was I really 
outshining myself, 

Mildred wasn’t given to courting compliments. 
She usually held herself above them; but now 
she had so fully set her heart upon the accom- 
plishment of an object, that she was more keenly 
alive to the prospect of success than she was 
wont to be. 

‘*T was never so proud of you, my daughter. 
I can’t tell the number of persons who remarked 
your wonderful attractiveness. Everybody pro- 
nounced you the belle of the evening.” 

‘*Yes,” she returned, smiling, and tapping 
the spoon upon the rim of the delicate china 
cup, ‘*I fancy I made quite an impression upon 
him. “ He seemed really charmed.” 

‘Are you speaking of Mr. Manchester, Mil- 
dred?” 

The red lips dropped in scorn. ‘No, indeed, 
mamma; as if I did not know a month ago that 
he only waited an opportunity to make the 
dreaded declaration. Bah! he is simply a fool.” 

‘*But, Mildred, he is wealthy, and of excel- 
lent family.” 

‘*Nonsense! mamma. I don’t count myself 
quite a piece of merchandise, to be bartered 
away for so many acres of city lots, or so many 
broad pieces of gold. And while, of course, I 
never shall marry a man who is not my equal in 


| rank and station, neither will I marry one simply 
taste, and the native pride of character which all | 


because he is an eligible parti. I’m unmarried 
at twenty-five, and Vll be unmarried at thirty- 
five, before 1 will make such a sacrifice of myself 
as that.” 
‘*Why, Mildred, how you talk!” said Mrs. 
St. John, startled at this heterodox declaration. 
‘¢Well, mamma, I’m quite in earnest; but you 
needn’t look so horror-stricken; I’ve no fears of 
any such catastrophe. Philip Le Moyne is a 
man whom I should make no sacrifice in marry- 
ing, and in two months’ time, mamma, I shall 
have him at my feet. So you can commence the 
wedding preparations as soon as it pleases you.” 
She drew the damask napkin through the 
heavy silver ring, and laying it beside her plate, 
she rolled her chair a little back from the table, 
and leaning her elbow upon its arm, and resting 
her head upon her hand, looked out from beneath 
her long eye-lashes, at her little cousin Eva. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. St. John took the last sip of 
her coffee, and left the table. If Mrs. St. John 
reigned as the acknowledged queen of her set, 
which was certainly in the highest rounds of 
upper-tendom, she owed the enviable position no 
more to her wealth and family connections, than 
to the strong will and a power of shrewd and far- 
seeing calculation; and this same spirit she 
carried out in all the details of her domestic 
economy. If she was extravagant in dress, she 
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was not thoughtlessly so. 
much money as was necessary to maintain her 
position as a leader of the ton, and she showed 
no small degree of financial skill in the choice 
of her investments. Her household economy was 
regulated upon precisely the same system, and 
she had quite as shrewd an eye to saving, as if 
she were not a millionaire’s wife. 

Neither was she altogether of a hard and mer- 
ciless disposition, although I certainly do not 
think she ever went out of her way to find an 
opening for charity. When Mrs. Norman and 
Eva had first come to her house, she had been 
much annoyed by the circumstance, but, if her 
husband’s will, which, circumscribed as were 
the limits of its action, always made a point of 


being absolute when it was anything at all. If | 


Mr. St. John’s will had not decreed that his sis- 
ter and his child should share his home, so long 
as they needed its shelter, she still would not 
ruthlessly have refused them an entrance there. 
She would not, it is true, receive them upon an 
equality with her own family; but, if they chose 
to remain in the state of vassalage which she had 
assigned them, although she could not welcome 
them heartily, even to that, she still would not 
object. Moreover, she saw no reason why she 
should not avail herself of their capacities, and 
as they increased her expenses in one way, make 
them help to lighten them in another. So this 
morning her calculating propensities, sharpened, 
perhaps, by the prospective and very interesting 
event to which Mildred had alluded in terms of 
such positive prediction, she said to Mrs. Nor- 
man: ‘‘ How do you contrive to amuse yourself, 
Amy, all the long hours which you pass in your 
own room?” 

Mrs. Norman replied, ‘‘ That she had been en- 
gaged in sewing for herself and her daughter, but 
that as she had nearly finished the work she had 
on hand, she had thought of asking Mrs. St. 
John if she had not something of a similar kind, 
upon which she might be employed.” 

‘¢ Your proposal comes very apropos,’’ was the 
reply. ‘*There is a quantity of table-linen re- 
quiring to be finished, which has been lying in 
the housekeeper’s basket this long time; so, if 
you have no objection, I will look it over, and 
send it to your room during the morning.” 

Mrs. Norman replied very much as if she were 
receiving an obligation from her haughty sister- 
in-law, instead of the contrary, and soon after 
left the room. 

All this time Mildred had not once taken her 
eyes from her cousin Eva’s countenance. 

The child, or girl, rather—for she was seven- 
teen—though looking on her fair, sweet face, 
with its sunny curls, its laughing sprites of 
eyes, its dimples, and its rosebud mouth, and 


She laid out just so | 





— 


child was a new revelation to her. Mildred had 
an eye for beauty, and at first she had been not 


a little pleased with the sweet, winning, little 


creature. She had watched her as one would 
watch the gambols of some playful pet—had 
wondered where she learned the sweet, unstudied 
grace, which made every movement beautiful ; 
how she came by the clear, merry, ringing 
laughter, and if she were conscious of the depth 
of changing, radiant light which flashed out so 
incessantly from her eyes when speaking, or the 
transparent softness of the bird which railed 
them when in repose. She had called Eva fre- 
quently to her room, and there she had studied 
her as one studies some rare old painting, or ex- 
quisite piece of sculpture, weighing her beauties 
in the nicely poised scales of artistic taste; not 
judging her so much by old rules, as forming 
from her perfect and novel beauty, a new crite- 
rion of taste. 

Hitherto Mildred had judged grace and sym- 
metry and beauty to be more of art than nature. 
In Eva she had learned how utterly unapproach- 
able by art, is nature’s unalloyed handiwork ; 
and the knowledge surprised her. 

This morning, however, the light of a new 
truth fell athwart her meditations; or rather 
one of those mysterious intuitions which dwell so 
strangely within us, began to lift its shadowy 
form before her. It was not yet so well defined, 
as to be immediately recognized, and yet it was 
so strong as to infuse itself into all her musings, 

She had been thinking of Philip Le Moyne; 
not of his houses and lands, and his scrip of 
bank stock, but of himself; his nature, his ca- 
pacities, his wants. She felt that he had a 
deep, strong, earnest soul; and incomprehen- 
sible as the thing seemed to her—for she had not 
yet learned the fullness of satiety—she knew 
that he was world-weary. She had heard him 
say it, and she knew that it was the voice of his 
heart ; and fully conscious of her own power as 
she was, she had a secret suspicion that in regard 
to him, it was neither deep nor lasting. 

But now, as she looked upon Eva, it seemed 
that in this sweet, soulful outgushing nature, so 
unschooled by art, the embodiment of one of na- 
ture’s purest inspirations, lay the very spell 
which might have power to bind him for a life- 
time. Here was the life, which, mingling with 
his, would round it out into perfect symmetry 
and beauty. 

All this came to her in a dim, vague way. She 
could not have embodied the thought in language, 
for her knowledge of the spiritual was only the 
undeveloped germ which is the birthright of 
every strong, earnest soul. Trained from her 
cradle for society, the discipline of her life had 
never given it culture, and I doubt if she, her- 


pearly teeth, one would scarce believe it—the | self, ever prized it more fully than she did its 
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offspring, this shadowy, undefined idea, which 
moved within her. But it haunted her, pain- 
fully, this same idea, and it cast its baleful sha- 
dow over the just budding affection which Eva’s 
béanuty and sweetness had sallied forth. And so 
it was, that, as she rose from her chair, and 
walked out of the room, her eye dwelt readingly 
upon her little cousin, and she didn’t ask the 
child to come into her boudoir, and read to her 
the last new novel, as had been her wont of late. 


And so it was, too, that as she bent over her | 


embroidery frame, a sensation that was less 
fondly, self-conscious, and more strongly tinged 
with perilous fear than any thing she had ever 
before experienced, crept around her heart. 

Had it been spoken—had the faintest whisper 
from without but breathed it in her ear, her 
pride would have been startled. va a rival! 
it was absurd. But secretly, unavowedly, per- 
haps, the heart quailed before the same suspi- 
cion. 


oe 


CHAPTER III. 


“The best laid schemes of mice and men, 
Gang aft agee.”—Burns. 


The two months had elapsed, and though 
Philip Le Moyne was still attentive, Mildred’s 
prediction was not yet accomplished. Every 
day increased her suspense; for a thing had 
happened to her, which, notwithstanding the 
numberless array of suitors by which she had 
been surrounded, was to her a novelty. She 
had become interested in the gentleman. She 
liked him; but, though she was manceuvering 
with all her skill to bring him to a declaration, 
and certainly intended to accept him when he 
did offer, I do not think she loved him. Not 
only his wealth and station, but his intellectual 
qualities satisfied her pride. Heart qualities 
she had not yet learned to measure; so she never 
thought if she could meet the demands of his 
social and domestic nature, or if in him her own 
affections would find their proper resting-place. 
Like many another mortal, she labored blindly 
but earnestly, for that, the possession of which 
would have been only a doubtful good, perhaps 
a positive evil. Pride would not willingly be 
conquered; but had she power to win? 

Pursuant to her lurking fear of Eva’s power, 
she had carefully excluded her little cousin from 
the parlor, taking care, after the morning of her 
first disclosure of her plans, that the subject 
should never be renewed in Eva’s presence, and 
the name, dropped once so casually in her hear- 
ing, faded from her memory. Much of Eva’s 
time was spent in her mother’s room, assisting 
her with the needle; for Mrs. Norman was by 
this time fully established in her position as 
Mrs. St. John’s seamstress. 
they thought at all about it, it seemed perfectly 


| pects are so unsuited to it. 


‘natural and proper, and there were no remarks 
passed upon the subject. Eva’s position in the 
household was less easily defined. She certainly 
| Was not regarded as an equal with the family, 
| for she shared none of Mildred’s privileges, and 
'yet there was something in her sunny temper 
and her delicate beauty, which so won upon her 
cousin, as to make it quite impossible for the 
haughty belle altogether-to ignore or scorn het; 
so that while so far as their society was con- 
cerned, the two young ladies had nothing in 
common, and, notwithstanding Mildred’s secret 
and unacknowledged jealousy, there was yet a 
sort of friendly feeling subsisting between them. 

I do not know whether it was through some 
sudden outbreak of Mildred’s jealous pride, or 
the shrewd economy of her mother, or the com- 
bined influences of birth, that it was proposed 
that Eva should be removed from the household. 
The arrangement was certainly a pleasing one 
to both those ladies. 

It was a sunny morning, early in May, that 
the announcement came quite suddenly from 
Mr. St. John, that his friend, Mr. Gordon, who 
owned a fine place at Staten Island, was in want 
of a governess for his little daughter Bertha, and 
that he had given him some encouragement of 
procuring the services of Miss Eva Norman. 

‘‘Eva!” said Mrs. Norman, in mournful 
amazement. ‘She is only a child yet.” 

‘‘Nearly cighteen, is she not, sister ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, but so childish, so inexperienced.” 

‘Truly; but how is she to gain experience? 
Certainly not in her present situation. The 
truth is, sister, it would be very unwise to intro- 
duce her to one society, where her future pros- 
It would probably 
be the ruin of her happiness. Her education 
has, you say, been good. As Bertha Gordon’s 
governess, she will be profitably employing her 
powers, and will at the same time be gaining 
some knowledge of the world; for, although her 
society there will be far more limited than our 
own circle, still she will have the full advantage 
of all which Mrs. Gordon enjoys. I have stipu- 
lated for so much, and as Mrs. Gordon is repre- 
sented as being a very amiable and lovely person, 
I do not doubt but Eva will be very happy 
there.” 

The widow raised no further objection, but 
was thankful for her brother’s care and thought- 
fulness. If her pillow that night, and many 
succeeding ones, was wet with tears, no human 
eye saw it, and no one dreamed that Mrs. Nor- 
man did not heartily rejoice in what was called 
| Eva’s good fortune. 
| And so Eva went to Mr. Gordon’s. 
| One pleasant afternoon in June, Miss Norman 








To the family, if had taken her little pupil, a child of six years, 
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rustic seat, under an old willow, whose drooping 
boughs formed a pleasant canopy over their 
heads. The lessons of the day were over, and 
Eva held the child upon her lap, and was telling 
her fairy stories, when suddenly, but silently, 
the parting of the boughs behind them revealed 
two gentlemen. Bertha’s face being partly 
turned as she looked up to Eva, she was the first 
to perceive the intruders. 

‘‘Oh! papa,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I didn’t know 
as you were home yet. Do come here, and hear 
what charming stories Miss Norman is telling 
me; and cousin Philip too,’ and in her eager- 
ness, she had caught a hand of each, and was 
dragging them toward the seat. 

Eva had risen, and now stood blushingly con- 
fronting her visitors. 

‘¢ Miss Norman, allow me to present my cousin, 
Mr. Le Moyne,” said Mr. Gordon, advancing. 
‘*T really hope you will pardon our intrusion 
upon your happy retreat, but as we came up the 
garden walk, you seemed so happy here, that 
we could not forbear taking a nearer peep; be- 
sides, I knew my little Bertha would scarcely 
forgive me, if I did not immediately call her to 
greet her old friend and spoiler.” 

Bertha had already climbed into her cousin’s 
arms, and was making very free with him; and 
Mr. Le Moyne remarked, that as one of the 
ladies seemed disposed to accord him so full and 
free a pardon, he was induced to hope that he 
might not be long in making his peace with the 
other! 

Eva made some blushing reply, and then Mrs. 

Gordon, who had watched the proceedings from 
a window, came down the walk to join them, 
and they all started toward the house. 
* June had passed and July had come, and still 
Philip Le Moyne was a frequent visitor at Mr. 
Gordon’s. He was charmed with the location, 
he said; he would not go to Saratoga, as he had 
intended, he would take up his residence at 
Ware-Bank for the summer—that is, if his cou- 
sin’s did not decidedly object. 

Mr. Gordon smiled with the look of a man 
who knows a great secret, if he chose to tell it, 
and replied, that he really didn’t think they 
were at all the persons to be consulted; that he 
bored no one with his civilities so much as Miss 
Norman, and if she chose to endure him as a 
permanency, why he—Mr. Gordon—should make 
no objections, but he really felt bound to protect 
Miss Eva if she should call for his interference. 

Miss Eva blushed, as she had a perfect right 
to do under such severe raillery, and replied, 
‘‘That she should be very sorry to be the cause of 
any persecution toward Mr. Le Moyne ;’ and 


there she stopped, and blushed a deeper crimson | 
life, and her delightful home. ‘The grounds 
| are so beautiful now!” she said, ‘‘in their sum- 


than before, and Mrs. Gordon, good humoredly, 
changed the subject. 





All this was at dinner; and when they rose 
from the table, and started out into the grounds, 
Mr. Le Moyne contrived to draw Eva into the 
shade of the old willow, under which he had first 
seen her, and there he made a leng confession. 
The exact nature of it, I don’t feel called upon 
to declare—but Eva entered the house, blush- 
ing very sweetly, and looking, Philip thought, a 
thousand times more charming than ever before. 

It was a sultry day in August, Mildred St. 
John sat in her new room at the United States 
Hotel. For nearly an hour she had been sitting 
there, and all that time her thought had been 
very busy. : 

Why didn’t Philip Le Moyne come to the 
Springs? He had expressed his intention of 
doing so most definitely. Had he changed his 
plans and gone elsewhere, and if so, what had 
caused the change, and where had he gone? 
Had her influence over him—for she was sure 
he had been attracted toward her—suddenly 
and naturally expired? Such things often hap- 
pen to men who have seen as much of the world 
as he—or had some other and more dezzling 
light sprung up in his path, and decoyed him 
away ? 

His long absence piqued her pride far more 
than it disturbed her heart, but the annoyance 
she felt made itself manifest in a distaste for 
society, and a carelessness for her surroundings, 
which was quite new to her. The truth was, 
there wasn’t a gentleman at the Springs who 
was so well suited in all points to her fancies, 
as was: Philip Le Moyne. Mildred, as you will 
have seen before this, was no coquette. Having 
formed at last a preference, and having set reso- 
lutely about gaining the object of it, she could 
not be easily turned from her purpose; neither 
could her aspiring nature amuse itself mean- 
time in efforts to flatter tastes less fastidious than 
the one she chose to please. If she could not 
win Philip Le Moyne, she cared not to win his 
inferior. 

Finnette entered with the day’s mail. There 
was a letter from Eva. Mildred was strangely 
interested in her little cousin, and she threw 
aside a half dozen dainty notes from her fash- 
ionable friends, to peruse this plain, unpretend- 
ing epistle. 

It had a look like Eva, that letter. It was 
written on a fair white sheet, neither tinted or 
perfumed. The seal was a tiny drop of wax, 
stamped with the simple, plainly-cut, initial E. 
The superscription was in a delicate running 
hand, beautiful, but not characterless. The 
style of the epistle was still more characteristic. 
It was frank, outgushing and easy. The first 
two pages contained an account of her pleasant 
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mer robes; and the ever-restless, ever-glorious | 


ocean—oh! Mildred, I worship it! I would not 
exchange the delicious view from my window, 
sweet cousin, for all the fashion and gaiety and 
dissipation of twenty Saratogas; that would I 
not!’”’ The third page opened with this start- 
ling announcement: 

‘* And now, dear Mildred, I have something 
strange to tell you. You will hardly believe it 
at first. I am such a child to be—engaged. 
But I am, Mildred, that is if uncle does not ob- 
ject, as mamma doesn’t, and as I am sure no one 
can. He is so noble, so good, and withal— 
though I don’t at all care for that—wealthy, and 
well-connected. He has seen so much of the 
world too; has traveled, and is so accomplished, 
it seems very strange that he should love a lit- 
tle ignorant maiden like me. But he does, my 
Philip. He says he does, and I know he speaks 
the truth. I have such perfect faith in him, 
Mildred, I would trust him to the world’s end. 
Mrs. Philip Le Moyne! It sounds very well, 
doesn’t it?” 

Mildred crushed the paper in her hands. Her 
teeth were set firmly, and her eye lighted with 
scorn. Then she leaned her head upon her 
hand, and gradually a calmer expression came 
back to her face. 

Mildred had a rather strong sense of right 
and justice, and she was conscious, in the pre- 
sent instance, that she had nothing really to 
complain of. Pride was bitterly aggrieved, but 
reason told her that there was no one to blame 
but herself. She had been indulging unfounded 
hopes. Fortunately, she had some time for 
calm reasoning, before she was interrupted. 


Very soon, however, the door opened, and Mrs. | 


St. John entered, with a letter in her hand. 

‘¢What do you think has happened, Mildred?” 
said the astonished lady. 

‘¢Simply, that Eva Norman and Philip Le 
Moyne are engaged.” 

‘* Ah! you have a letter from her. Are you 
not amazed? How she must have manceuvered 
to get him. I did not think the creature could 
be so artful!” 

Even in this moment of disappointment and 
mortification, Mildred was not unjust. Her 
lofty nature was above meanness. 

‘‘Eva has not manceuvered, mamma, [I am 
confident of it; and it is just that which has 
made her fortune. Her naturalness was so new, 
her simplicity of soul so charming, that Philip 
Le Moyne, man of the world as he was, could 
not withstand it.” 

‘‘ Well, such matches do once in a while occur, 
I know, but they were always a mystery to 
me.” 

Mildrea was beginning to comprehend the 
mystery. 


| 





‘*T’m sure I am glad she is so well provided 
for,” continued Mrs. St. John; ‘‘it will be 
rather amusing, though, to be questioned about 
it as we shall be. People will make so many 
ill-natured observations !”’ 

‘When are they to be married?’ asked Mil- 
dred, without noticing her mother’s remark. 

‘*Early in the autumn, I believe; and Mrs. 
Gordon, who it seems is one of the enthusiastic 
sort, and has taken a fancy to Eva, insists that 
the wedding, which is to be a very quiet one, 
shall be there. Iam sure I have no objection. 
It would be very awkward for us to give it. I 
am afraid it will give rise to remark, though, 
for they will be sure to come out very brilliantly 
this winter.” 

Mildred had a vague idea that fashionable 
life would hardly be the height of happiness to 
either of them, but as the idea of a man of 
Philip Le Moyne’s station seeking any other 
seemed out of the question, she supposed it would 
be so. Yet she could not help thinking that it 
would not be very agreeable to meet Eva as an 
equal in society, and the wife of Philip Le 
Moyne. 

She thought a moment in silence; at last she 
said: ‘‘It strikes me, mamma, that we shall 
never find a better time than this winter for our 
long-talked-of visit to Paris. Suppose we spend 
the winter there, and next summer on the Conti- 
nent, and return in the fall.” 

“It is a very good idea, Mildred; I’ll speak 
to your father about it immediately.” 

In another week it was settled that they 
should return at once to New York, and prepare 


| for a speedy departure for Europe. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.”—TENNYSON, 


Two years elapsed before the St. John family 
returned from abroad. Mildred was now twenty- 
eight, and no nearer than ever to marriage. 
Her desires for a return to fashionable life was 
not very strong; the chord in her heart which 
Eva Norman had awoke, had not yet quite ceased 
to vibrate. Besides, her strong mind had im- 
proved its opportunities for extensive observa- 
tion, and had begun to progress, slowly it is 
true, but not the less surely toward truth. She 
was neither ardent nor impulsive in tempera- 
ment; but if she did not make rapid advances 
in the way, she never retrograded. 

The week following her arrival at New York, 
brought a letter from Mrs. Le Moyne. It was 
not very different from the letters of Eva Nor- 
man. She seemed the same joyous, impulsive 
creature as of old; the same full fountain of 
natural unrestrained life and inspiration. Mil- 


| dred studied the letter, much as she had studied 
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her child cousin in former years. She turned | 


over every sentence, and viewed it in every 
possible light. There was no more, no less of 
it, than at first. It was the frank, earnest out- 
going of » warm unschooled heart. She was 
living in the country, she said, as she had been 
since her marriage. She would gladly go to 
New York to welcome her friends to their home 
after their long absence, but she was a mother 
now, and her baby must be her apology. But 
wouldn’t Mildred come and see her? The au- 
tumn months were very pleasant in their country 
home, and they would be so happy to see Mil- 
dred there. Wouldn’t she please to come? 

For a long time Mildred held the letter in her 
hand, musing. At last she seated herself at her 
writing table, and penned an answer. It was 
short, but quite to the point. She thanked Eva 
for her kindness, and for the invitation to visit 
her. As for the latter, she felt inclined to ac- 
cept it. Indeed if nothing happened to prevent, 
she would be with her cousins the next week. 
She sealed the letter and despatched it. 

Mr. and Mrs. St. John expressed much sur- 
prise at this sudden determination; but Mil- 
dred’s will had long been the only rule of her 
life, so they made no objection. 

It was a pleasant afternoon in the Indian sum- 
mer. Mildred had been a week at Hill Side. 
Eva sat by her little workstand sewing; the boy, 
the little Philip, lay in the cradle by her side— 
for Eva loved to have the care of this, her first 
little one; so often she sat and sewed, and rocked 
the cradle with her foot, as many a mother in 
humbler life has done. 

Mildred sat by the window, her finger keeping 
the place where she had been reading in the 
book which lay in her lap, and her head sup- 
ported by one little hand, as she looked out upon 
the fair prospect which stretched away before 
her. There were blue hills in the back-ground, 
which had clothed themselves in hazy mists; 
there were golden and parti-colored forests, and 
brown meadows, through which clear streamlets 
gugled—and above all, was spread the soft, blue 
sky, clear as crystal, its golden view resting upon 
the far off hills. It was a pleasant view, and so 
Mildred said to herself as she looked off upon it. 
Soon, looking down among the fine old shade 
trees, which interspersed the lawn, she saw the 
little picket gate open, and Philip Le Moyne 
walked up the avenue. Mildred rose, swung 
open the casement, and stood awaiting his ap- 
proach. 

‘¢ A fine day, isn’t it?” he said; ‘‘almost as 
fine as those of Italy.”’ 

‘‘ Yes. I am enjoying it, more than any I ever 
enjoyed in Italy.” 

‘¢T am glad,”’ was the only response; and the 
hearty tone in which it was spoken, and the 





kindly glance of the eyes which accompanied it, 
made it quite sufficient. 

Eva laid down her work, and joined them at 
the window—and drawing one arm within her 
husband’s, and turning the other around her 
friend’s waist, they all stepped out upon the 
piazza, which ran along under the window. 

They talked awhile of scenery, then of beauty 
in general, then of happiness. Just then the 
baby woke, and Eva went in to still its cries. 

‘‘You seem very happy, Philip!” said Mil- 
dred. 

“T am,” was the deep, beautiful response; 
‘and you might be.” 

‘*Do you think so?” she asked, with a faint, 
half sad smile. 

“T know it ” 

*¢ Tell me the secret.” 

‘‘T cannot. Your heart must grow into the 
knowledge of it, else it will avail you nothing. 
You have a true heart, Mildred. Why feed it 
on husks ?” * 

She did not answer, but looked down, tapping 
the floor with her foot. 

At this moment Eva re-appeared, having the 
child in her arms, all fresh and glowing from his 
healthful slumber. 

‘¢Isn’t he a darling, cousin Milly ?”’ said the 
young mother, as she tossed the laughing boy 
toward her cousin, before giving him into his 
father’s arms. 

Philip took the child, and looked upon him 
with all a parent’s fondness, and there was a 
depth of mistful thought in his eye, as if he 
would fain have penetrated the Julin which lay 
before him. 

‘¢ How happy you will be here, Eva, this win- 
ter, while I am wasting life in crowded saloons 
of fashion? I half wish I were going to be 
here,” said Mildred, smiling. . 

Eva looked up, appealingly. ‘‘Oh! do stay,” 
she said, ‘‘I should be so delighted to have you, 
and I know Philip would; wouldn’t you, darling ?” 

‘¢ Certainly,” was the answer. ‘‘ Cousin Mil- 
dred is always welcome here, and I think we 
need not assure her of it.” 

‘And you wouldn’t be at all jealous of me, 
Eva?” asked Mildred, half laughing, half in 
earnest. 

‘¢ Jealous !”? repeated Eva, as if smiling within 
herself at the absurdity. She wound her arms 
around the beautiful boy, as he sat up straight 
and strong in his father’s arms, and he cooing 
and laughing, clinched his little arms in her 
golden curls and crowed aloud. Eva disentangled 
his fingers, and then continued: ‘‘as if I could 
be jealous of any one, while I have such security 
as this of my husband’s love. How can he help 
worshipping the darling and loving him; he can 
not long be faithless to me.” 
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Philip said nothing, but he looked down into | scarcely at all abated. Her rich, tropical beau- 


his young wife’s eyes with a glance, whose sig- 
nificance her heart easily interpreted. 

‘*Do stay w..h us, Mildred,” urged Eva, ‘‘ we 
should so love to have you; and beside—” she 
hesitated. 


** What is it, little wife?” said Philip; ‘‘speak | 


out—you never have thoughts which you need to 
blush for.” 

‘It seems to me,” she continued, in a low 
voice, ‘‘that since cousin Milly has come back 
from Europe, she is changed. I don’t know 
exactly how—only I like her so much better 
than I used to, and I’m afraid if she goes back 
into the old circle of society, she will never seem 
to me again just as she does now.” 

Philip smiled, and Mildred bit her lips. 

‘* Well, I'll think of it,” she answered, gaily; 
‘Tm not at all sure that I shouldn’t mope to 
death here, before the winter was over; but it 
would be a curious experiment to try it, if I 
could survive it.” 

Philip smiled hopefully, and Eva was highly 
delighted. 

Mildred stayed. And when the spring came 
she wrote and begged her father to move early 
out to their country residence, upon the Hudson, 
for she did not want to return to the city to live. 

Mildred’s will was supreme ; besides, Mrs. St. 
Jobn, herself, was becoming weary of fashion- 
able life, and Mildred found little difficulty in 
persuading her parents to remain altogether in 
the country hereafter. 

And now Mildred began really to dive—for that 
is not life which does not call out the highest 
exercise of mind, and heart, and soul. Her 
musical talent, hitherto cultivated only for dis- 
play, became a source of exquisite gratification ; 
and often as she sat in her quiet parlor, and 
drew forth from the ivory keys the sweet strains 
of the old masters of song, and her own full, 
rich voice poured forth their soul-inspiring melo- 
dies, she felt, as never before, the harmonizing 
powers of music. Her knowledge of drawing, 
too, was revived, and many a happy hour she 
spent transferring to her sketch book the natural 
beauties which surrounded her. She read and 
studied, and the twilight hours she spent in quiet 
meditation, and the depth of her own mind of- 
fered up to her rich stores of pure and unalloyed 
pleasure. 

She did not altogether forsake society. On the 
contrary, of the small but select and social circle, 
which surrounde@ her, she was the soul and cen- 
tre; and it was one of her chief delights to exer- 
cise for the pleasure of her friends, those arts 
and accomplishments, whose sole end she had 
once conceived to be the gratification of her own 
pride and love of admiration. 

At thirty, Mildred’s personal charms were 


ty was more enduring than the frailer charms of 
‘fairer belles, and she was now, what on the night 
‘of Philip Le Moyne’s introduction she had de- 
| sired to seem—a ripe, high-souled, and peerlessly 


| beautiful woman. 


—_—_——- 


CHAPTER V. 


“What can I give thee back, oh! liberal 
And princely given! Who hast brought the gold 
And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold, 
And taid them on the outside of the wall, 
For such as I to take or leave withai, 
In unexpected largesse?” 
TRANSLATED BY Mrs. BROWNING. 


** Who is this new neighbor who is coming in 
at Grove Cottage?” asked Mrs. St. John of her 
husband, at the breakfast table one May morning. 

‘No less a personage than Mr. Hastings, the 
poet and orator,” was the reply. ‘* He will bea 
valuable acquisition to our society.” 

‘IT hope his lady may prove as agreeable as 
he ought from his reputation to be. In that 
case we shall indeed be highly favored.” 

‘*He has no wife living, but is a widower of 
some years standing, with two children. A 
female relative is his housekeeper.” 

‘*He isn’t wealthy of course, or he wouldn’t 
rent the cottage, but then he is famous,” was 
the half soliloquising response; but Mr. St. John 
was by this time engrossed with his paper and 
paid no heed to the remark. 

It might be that Mrs. St. John’s manceuvering 
propensities were not yet extinct, but Mildred 
certainly was no party to them now, for she read 
on through the paragraph which at that moment 
engaged her attention, almost without hearing 
the conversation of her parents. 

A week later she had called on the new neigh- 
bor; an attention which Mr. Hastings was not 
long in returning. He was a noble man, a poet 
soul-trained in the rough school of circumstances, 
and reaching now after long years of toil and 
suffering, hot a quiet haven of rest, but only a 
stand point, where he might pause for an instant 
to gather strength for labors yet more noble and 
arduous, in behalf of truth and humanity. 

There was something in Mildred’s frank nobi- 


lity of nature, which pleased him at the first; 


and a more intimate acquaintance with her, deep- 
ened and strengthened his admiration. At last, 
with all the impassioned eloquence of a lover 
and a poet, he told his love: and she listened 


| kindly. 


One glorious October evening the village pas- 
tor was invited to dine at Mr. St. John’s; and 
when they all stood around the board, Mr. Hast- 
ings and Mildred at one end of it, and the pasto 
‘at the other, the marriage ceremony was per 
formed, and a blessing pronounced upon it. It 





| was sunset when they rose from the table, and 
| Mildred going into a little summer parlor which 
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adjoined the dining-room, and which was her 
favorite apartment, sat down at the organ which 
stood in a recess, and played the Ave Maria of | 
Schubert. Tearful eyes looked tenderly upon 
her as she rose, and silent prayers ascended for 
her future welfare. Then in the gloaming, she 
kissed her parents and received their benedic- 
tion; and taking her husband’s arm, together, 
they walked over the hills, and through the rust- 
ling many-tinted forests, and down into the silent 
valley, where nestled the little cottage, which 
was to be her future home. 

Her own letter to Eva and Philip, written a 
few months after her marriage, will best con- 
clude her story : 

‘«¢ My dear friends :—Do not think that your let- 
ter of congratulation, has so long remained un- 
answered through neglect. It is far otherwise. 
I have been waiting to assure myself that the | 
happiness, the blessedness of this new life would 
continue ; whether it were of the deep, lasting, 
satisfying nature, of which it seemed, or whether 
it were only a dream, fated to be dispelled by 
some sad waking. I am afraid now, that I have 
been selfishly happy; but it is such joy to know | 
and feel how necessary I am every day growing 
to my husband, the noble man, the pure soul, 
the tried heart; and, how every day, our lives 
grow more and more into union, into that per- 
fect oneness, which alone, is marriage. People 
speak of harmony in the marriage relation; the 
term is misapplied. Harmony implies two dis- 
tinct natures in marriage, there is but one heart, 
one soul, one life; and that life is so intense, 


so broad, so deep, so beyond all expression 
blessed. 





‘*You will smile at such expressions in a bride, 
who, like myself is on the shady side of thirty, 
but it is the deep, strong, fervent love of a 
ripened soul, which can afford the expense of 
enthusiasm. Then, too, some natures mature 
sooner than others: and while I, perhaps, was 
never weak and childish, yet it required years of 
culture and discipline, and development to draw 
out all my latent capacities. Oh! had I married 
in earlier years, before I knew what marriage 
was, what shipwreck of happiness had there 
been. 

‘‘T have not spoken of my children yet, my 
dear adopted ones, Harold and Una. Harold has 
a deep strong spirit, so like mine, that he might 





almost be my own child; and I am growing so 
to love him; oh, how much need of wisdom and 
patience, and purity of soul, I shall have to train 
him rightly. I have high hopes of him, the. 
brave boy. Unais much like you, Eva. She 
reminds me of you constantly, and is to me like 
yourself, a constant study. So perfect in her 
blonde beauty, so graceful, so spirited, so sunny~- 
tempered, and yet so unconscious of it all. She 
is a perfect revelation, a living emination from 
the spiritual, inexhaustible in truth and purity. 
If Harold makes demands upon my stores of 
strength, she fully supplies them. I draw inspi- 
ration from her, every hour I am in her presence. 

‘‘They have faults. Harold especially, was 
inclined to great waywardness, and Una seems 
so etherial in all her perceptions and ideas, that 
I hardly know how to make her sufficiently prac- 
tical for this material world of ours, without 
destroying the delicate union of spirituality which 
encrusts her whole nature. Ah! they are poet 
children, both of them. But in all these per- 
plexities I have such a wise, beneficent, sympa- 
thetic counsellor in their father, and they are 
growing to love me so dearly, I am amply repaid 
for all the loving labor [ expend upon them. 

‘You will think I am growing enthusiastic 
and communicative, but I have a motive in tel- 
ling you all this. I wanted to make you sensi- 
ble, how much I owe to you. Are you conscious 
that all this wealth of happiness is indirectly the 
result of your influence over me? Ah! Eva, 
Eva, rightly named, you have indeed been an 
angel to me, a revelator of divine things. You 
have been unconscious of the healing which has 
gone out before your spirit touch, but the mira- 
cle has been none the less surely wrought. 
Sweet little cousin, what gratitude do I not owe 
to God for giving you to me. 

‘‘Thank you for all your good wishes; you 
see how fully they are realized. You know the 
world’s estimate of my noble husband, and with 
the love we bear each other, you can guess if we 
are happy. God knows how every deep foun- 
tain of my heart is opened, every strong yearn- 
ing of my nature quenched. Can you, can any 
comprehend all this? I believe, you, more than 
most can; but oh! how few there are with eyes 
to see, or hearts to understand it. 

‘¢ Truly yours, 
‘*MILDRED HastTin@s.” 





THE VOICE OF PRAISE. 


’Tis sweet to watch affection’s eye, 

To mark the tear with love replete, 

To feel the softly breathing sigh, 

When friendship’s lips the tones repeat. 


| 
| 


But oh! a thousand times more sweet, 
The praise of those we love to hear; 
Like balmy showers in summer heat, 
It falls upon the greedy ear. 








THE PENALTY 


OF JESSONDA. 


Tue memorable reduction of the town and 
fortifications of Algiers, by Lord Exmouth’s little 
squadron of five ships of war and as many gun- 
boats, is one of those events familiar to all. 
While the leading nations of Europe were en- 
gaged in their desperate game of war, and the 
thunderous cannon of opposing squadrons sounded 
from sea to sea, the works and fortresses of Al- 
giers had, almost unnoticed, been improving, 
progressing, renewing, in strength and vastness, 


until, at the period referred to, 1816, it could 


boast of possessing some thirty batteries mounted 
with single, double, and triple tiers of guns. On 
the 11th of August, 1816, however, Lord Ex- 
mouth, with his comparatively insignificant but 
compact force, took his place, and opened fire. 
A few hours settled the affair. He crushed the 


city, silenced battery after battery, blew up the | 


magazines, fired the shipping, and effectually 
crippled a merciless and irresponsible power, 
past all remedy. 

Among the Christian prisoners who thus ob- 
tained their release, and early enough to do 
some good service in a rising that took place in 
the city during the bombardment, was a young 
French officer of marine, who, wounded in a 
descent made by his countrymen in the neigh- 
borhood of Oran, had been captured and sent to 
Algiers; but, owing to the interference of the 
French consul, to whom some deference had al- 
ways been paid, an unusual lenity had been 
extended towards him. Freedom, under certain 
conditions and restrictions under the surety of 
the consul, was granted him; and, after a few 
days, Franz St. Michel found that life in Algiers 
was tolerable, and chiefly for the reasons to be 
presently given. 

Between the fish-market and the sea-wall 
there lay a low, dirty, and crowded neighbor- 
hood, which, if we designate as a sort of Al- 
gerine ‘‘ Wapping,” the reader can fill up the 
details of the picture for himself. In a nook, 
defying discovery, save to the initiated, stood a 
house where sailors, corsairs, and such like rov- 
ing salt-water gentry, usually boarded, and pre- 
sided over by one Demetry, a wily old Greek 
from Epirus. Demetry, with the craft of his 
people, and with a relish in the same that gave 
it a touch of art, could master the secret of 
every one that frequented his house—by what 
means or method matters little to tell. Franz, 
having acquired a secret of his own by this 
time, struck up an acquaintance with Demetry, 
whose house he now occasionally frequented. 

When St. Michel, at last grown bolder and 
more confidential, ventured to inquire of Deme- 


try respecting the chartering of some lateen- 
rigged craft, a felucca, or any quick-going thing 
with a deck to it, Demetry conjectured that a 
stroke of business in piracy or contraband was 
going forward. But he was wrong, though not 
altogether so; and when Franz confided one-half 
| of his secret (which to Demetry was the whole, ) 
| the Epirote pledged himself heart and soul to 
|help him, and Franz empowered him, therefore, 
| to hire the vessel he wanted. 
It was to complete the arrangements in pro- 
gress, that one sultry afternoon found Franz 
closeted in one of the most stifling holes of Dem- 
etry’s menagerie, in company with that worthy 
and three or four swarthy, bearded mariners, 
the leader of whom would have formed a model 
of the old pirate, Captain Kidd, while the others 
were as ferocious looking fellows, as ever scut- 
_tled ship or cut a throat. Thus enjoying them- 
| selves, smoking and drinking, they received part 
of Franz’s money in advance, with many pious 
imprecations of fidelity, settling the time and 
place of meeting on the shore towards Bona, 
where a boat was to be in waiting to convey 
them to a wicked looking xebec rocking outside 
| the surf, thence to sail for Ajaccio or Marseilles, 
as fortune and the winds would favor them. 
This over, Franz took his departure, satisfied 
with matters so far, and having but one further 
arrangement to make. After quitting his equiv- 
ocal companions, Franz, without difficulty passed 
the Algerine guard at the southern gate, leading 
from the city to one of the loneliest, wildest, 
and least frequented of its sylvan suburbs. 
Heedless of the wild and picturesque beauty of 
the scene of mingled sky, sea, and earth, offered 
to his view, and bathed in all the golden splen- 
dors of a declining sun, and too intent on the 
subject of his engrossing thoughts, Franz hur- 
ried on, till at last, a few paces before him, he 
belreld the object of his hopes and worship, and 
sprang forward to meet her. 

It was a woman of some sixteen years of age, 
with a light, tall, and graceful figure, and whose 
elastic step showed one accustomed to the vigor- 
| ous and bracing breezes of the Berber hills. The 

head was small, and nobly united by an exqui- 
_sitely moulded neck to her fine shoulders. The 
| almost diaphanous nostrils, distended with quick 
breathing; the parted lips, exhibiting the even, 
white, small teeth; the magnificent Orient face, 
| in whose hues the olive and the rose mingled ; 
the splendid profile, the long, silken eyelashes, 
the sparkle, the freshness, the odorous air 
‘which surrounded her, told that if Franz had 
fallen in love, he had selected one of the most 
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perfect objects of worship Algiers could proba- | 


bly boast of. 

‘Franz !” 
able, as she hastened to meet him. 

‘* My brave Jessonda!” he returned, clasping 
her for a moment in his arms. ‘‘And you are 
here before me!’ he said in a tone of self- 
reproach, ‘It is true that —” 

‘‘T seized an opportunity offered me during 
my duenna’s absence of coming unnoticed,” ex- 
claimed Jessonda, hurriedly interrupting him; 
‘¢and you know the terrible penalty —” 

‘¢*T] know the fearful risks you run for me, 
Jessonda,” he gravely replied. ‘‘I know some- 
thing, though not all, perhaps, of what lies in 
your perilous path; and I know your loving 
heart scorns it.” 

‘* Peril, death, are nought to those who love,” 
she said. 

‘True, dear Jessonda; and it is now my turn 
to act and to dare,” returned the lieutenant. 
‘‘ All is prepared for our escape, and to-morrow 
that light vessel will bear us away,” and he 
pointed to the xebec, with her peaked lateen 
yards flashing like so many lances as she rose 
and fell on the restless waters where she was at 
anchor. 

‘¢ To-morrow!” she said, and paused a moment, 
then added, ‘‘ Well, be it so. Adieu, father, 
country, home! Farewell, stern parent, tyrant 
like thy master! Adieu, home from whence I 
was to be sold! Lo! I choose for myself; but 
oh, Franz! Franz!’ she exclaimed in a tone of 
almost passionate entreaty, ‘‘do not cease to love 
me, for then what shall I have left me ?” 

‘*T will not. Iswear I will not! And now, 
dear Jessonda,” he said, ‘‘let me make you un- 
derstand the arrangements I have made for your 
comfort and safety,’ and he proceeded to detail 
his plans, their place and time of meeting, and 
the rest. Then they parted to seek the town by 
different ways. 

Hitherto things had gone on smoothly enough, 
but besides that, the cunning old Demetry was 
in possession of the young officer’s secret, an- 
other was aware of it also. And this was the 
dusnna whom Jessonda, dreading to confide in, 
had taken some pains to deceive; but the jeal- 
ous watchfulness of the latter was not so easily 
defeated. 

The Dey of Algiers, to mark the sense of his 
hatred against all Christians, and the extent of 
his power, had forbidden any union, clandestine 
or public, between any of the Christian inhabi- 
tants and his own subjects. The penalties were 
excessive, and depending upon his own mood. 
Jessonda, however, with the perversity natural 
to woman, loved Franz in defiance of this prohi- 
bition, and was ready to sacrifice life and liberty 
for his sake. 








Her father, a man of rank and influence, had 


| already assigned her hand to one of the Dey’s 
she exclaimed in a voice indescrib- 


favorite officers. The intimation had been made 
to that young lady without the ceremony of 
asking her opinion, and was received by her 
with that silent submission which may announce 
either assent or dissent, refusal or indifference—a 
sort of ‘‘ whatever-you-please-papa” kind of re- 
cognition of authority. As the stern parent had 
but one opinion on the subject, and that his 
own, and put but one construction upon her 
looks, nothing but the lapse of a moon or two 
had to be waited for; and, meantime, Marotta, 
her duenna, a half hag-like, mercenary Moresca, 
was ordered to keep such watch over her ward 
as tradition assigns to the habits of these (and 
other) very respectable people. Jessonda, how- 
ever, to whom love lent invention, continued to 
elude all, or believed she did so, and in four- 
and-twenty-hours more, if the fates were only 
propitious, would be sailing to the sunny south 
of la belle France, in company with the (soon to 
be) husband of her choice. 

Jessonda returned to her father’s house unno- 
ticed, and the lynx-eyed duenna, on entering the 
young girl’s chamber, found her seated there 
calm, composed, and indifferent. Few words 
passed between them, but the icy smile and the 
sinister gleam of the woman’s eye, attested to a 
knowledge which would have filled Jessonda’s 
heart with dismay, had she regarded Marotta’s 
words, look, or manner at all, which she did not, 
that heart being already too full of other and 
fonder thoughts. 

The night came on, clad in silver and purple, 
accompanied with stars and glory. Soft winds 
were mingling with the fountains playing in the 
marble court-yard without, and whispering likea 
lover’s voice among the orange and pomegranate 
trees, and the thousand tropic bowers scattered 
about; and Jessonda slept on her couch—a soft, 
happy, dreaming sleep, sweet as that of infancy, 
where neither fear, nor doubt, nor dread ever 
come to disturb its Elysian repose. 

* “ % * “ 

In the neighborhood of the Dey’s palace, as 
the night fell, some guards might have been seen 
conducting a muffled female form, whose vigor- 
ous steps and erect gait betrayed an inexorable 
energy of purpose. It was Marotta, the young 
girl’s duenna, whose cupidity prompted her to 
the steps she took. They were bending their 
steps towards a curtained pavilion belonging to 
Hamet, so high in favor with the relentless Dey, 
and who was the intended betrothed of Jessonda. 
The curtains of the pavilion were lifted up, the 
officer aroused, and both were left together 
alone. With that dry, laconic brevity peculiar 


to her, Hamet, in a few words, was made ac 
quainted with every particular, 
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Marotta could see by the silver lamp which flung | 
its softened gleams over the barbaric splendor of | 
the pavilion, flashing upon Hamet’s arms and | 
gorgeous robe, that his eye grew lurid, his lips | 
livid, and his dusky face dark with fury. ‘* Now | 
I shall have gold,” she said to herself; but in | 
another moment, though he ground his teeth and | 


cated a horror not to be fully revealed in words. 
She saw them not, however, at the instant. Her 
fears and thoughts were a moment far away. 
When this passed, the cold, impassive face, with 
its dreadful pallor, alone fascinated her. Pres- 
ently her eyes began to wander round the cham- 
ber, and falling on the mutes, she gave a shud- 


played with the haft of his yambea, every ves- | 


tige of rage and passion was gone. The man of 
volcanic passions was as cold and calm in appear- 
ance as the cone of Hecla. 

‘‘That will do,” he said, tranquilly seating 
himself on his cushions again. ‘‘If thou art 
honest, I thank thee; if revengeful, thou art 
revenged. Go!” ‘ 

‘Go!’ repeated Marotta, in surprise, and fu- 
rious with disappointment. ‘* Dost thou not 
believe me? Would’st thou have farther proofs 
that she loves this young Christian?” 

‘¢ No!” thundered Hamet; ‘‘if she loves an- 
other, Giaour though he be, Hamet will not stop 
to contend for her hand. I pity her, and—that 
is what thou desirest, I doubt not.”’ And he 
flung with scorn and contempt some pieces of 
gold to her feet, which she eagerly gathered up. 
‘¢Go,” he said, ‘*and see my face no more.” 

‘* Wilt thou not see her father, then save her, 
and punish him ?” persisted Marotta, in real sur- 
prise and disappointment. 

‘*Seek her father?’’ echoed Hamet, ‘* Ask me 
rather if I will not send my own mutes to stran- 
gle her. I am no executioner! Go, save her 
thyself if thou canst. If thou regardest her, 
save her from dishonor. Yet,’’ he continued, 
‘‘watch her, and hold thy peace. Speak no 
word of it. Go!’ And with an imperious wave 
of the hand, he finally dismissed her; and Ma- 
rotta, conducted as she came, quitted the pre- 
cincts of the palace. 

Exasperated by the contempt and apparent in- 
difference of Hamet, on her return she crept 
softly into Jessonda’s chamber, and saw that the 
girl still slept; and then she sought the presence 
of the maiden’s father. Short and decisive 
enough, this time, was their interview. 

* * s % % 


At midnight Jessonda was awakened. 





A hand was laid upon her shoulder, and she | 


started up, uttering a cry of terror at beholding 


the swarthy, stern, bearded face of her father, | 


with his dark and sullen eyes fixed upon her. | 


She felt her blood becoming cold at her very 
heart, and a presentiment stealing over her, fast 
becoming certainty. His gaunt, statuesque 
form, clad in his flowing, half barbaric dress, 


stood looming before her like the figure of an | 


inexorable and dreadful fate. 
two mutes, black and deformed, bearing torches, 
while a gigantic negro, holding loose, dangling 
folds of thin cord in his hand, might have indi- 


Behind him were | 


dering sob, and gathering the folds that covered 
her couch around her, sat white and still as death. 

‘¢My daughter,” broke in the cold, hard voice 
of her father, ‘‘is it true that thou refusest to 
be the bride of the noble Hamet, whom the Dey 
so worthily favors ?” 

‘*T do not love him,” was her half-whispered 
answer. 

‘¢It is my will,” he said, ‘‘and the child is 
cursed that rebels against the parent. What is 
thy reason ?” 

‘+7 do not love him,”’ she murmured. 

His brow darkened. The gathering storm of 
wrath was about to burst. 

‘¢ Thou hast been seen in the grove on the hill, 
beyond the city, whispering to a man, leaning on 
his shoulder; his lips have pressed thine. Do 
you love him ?”’ he asked. 

Then Jessonda was aware that she had been 
watched and betrayed; and, with the calmness 
of one who knows there is no appeal, no hope, 
merely bowed her head, and answered, ‘I do.” 

‘¢A dog of a Christian !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Ver- 
ily, daughter, thou hast done very ill! Apostate 
to thy religion, and false to our laws; rebel 
against thy father’s will; dost thou persist? 
Will nothing change thee, Jessonda ?”’ 

Something like emotion there was in his deep 
voice. It is always affecting to see a stern man 
moved, and Jessonda felt it. 

‘*What means my father 
up her eyes. 

‘“*Cast this Giaour off; recant—” he said. 

‘‘T cannot give up my lover,” she began. 

‘‘ Enough!” he coldly said. ‘ Pray to God— 
thine or mine. Pray. It is necessary.” 

She looked around her, then cast into his face 
a soft, appealing look. It was the look of one 
that asks for pity where it has the profoundest 
right of nature to demand it. The short pause 
grew agonizing. Neither broke it. He was like 
bronze—she like marble; both immovable. Then 
her eyes fell, her lips moved, her head lowered. 
She was praying. 

‘¢Come, Arthax,” said the father, with a wave 
of his hand, and pointing to his daughter. The 
black giant advanced, cord in hand. 

‘‘Carry her away,” he added a moment after, 

% * * * % 


, 


9” 


she asked, lifting 


The day broke, the morning dawned; noon 
came and passed away, the: delicious evening 
was advancing, and Franz, burning with impa- 


| tience to depart, was about to leave his dwelling, 
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when Marotta entered, and after a few hurried 

questions and answers, the young lieutenant be- 
lieved in the duenna’s plausible tale, and eagerly | 
consented to follow her to the presence of his beau- 
tiful young bride elect, who was waiting for him. | 

He followed her without a word through many | 
a street and turning, until they stopped at a 
small door leading into a court-yard at the back | 
of a house, which Franz knew to be the dwel- 
ling-place of his mistress. This was opened, and | 
closed as he passed in with Marotta, who led 
him there under a long colonnade, at the corner 
of which he was startled by suddenly beholding a 
colossal negro start forth out of the shade. The 
half-drawn sword was replaced as the duenna 
informed him that this was Arthax, a faithful 
slave, who would aid them. 

The evening was yet early, but strangely low- 
ering, and the lofty walls and verandahs which 
ran around cast broad shadows downwards, ren- 
dered more gloomy by a cluster of tall and som- 
bre cypresses growing round a fountain that was 
plashing with a melancholy cadence in the 
eentre. The breezes, too, that made the dark | 
foliage nod and whisper, had something in them 
so doleful, that a vague dread and distrust stole 
upon the ardent young Frenchman’s heart as he 
continued to follow his guide by a narrow pass- 
age, where a short flight of steps led downwards 
to a door, entering he knew not where. As it 








was opened, however, an icy breath swept by, 
and involuntarily he drew back, exclaiming— | 
‘‘What does this mean? Where are you 
leading me, and why does this man follow ?” | 
‘‘T am leading you to Jessonda,” returned the | 
woman with her evil smile; ‘‘and as for Arthax, 
you will find him useful. Come, I am taking | 
you to one who has not hesitated in braving all | 
for the man she loved. Do you doubt? do you | 
fear? do you hesitate ?”’ 
‘“No, no; but this strange, dark place—” 
‘“Would vou have me lead you through the 
house, to her father’s presence? Well, this way, 
then. It is the nearest, and a mere passage,” 
and Marotta smiled. 


“A passage!” 





The word haunted him, and | 
the smile more so. 

“Yes, a passage. It leads from here—else- 
where. Except by this way, you will not meet 
your beloved. Choose, therefore, to go forward 
or remain.” 

‘« En avant!” cried the gallant young fellow, 
descending the steps lower, and followed by 
Arthax. The door shut to with a clang, and 
the three were in utter darkness. 

‘Treachery !’”’ cried St. Michel, tugging at 
his sword, but an iron gripe restrained him, and 





the cold voice of Marotta reached his ear. 


‘*Do not fear,” it said; ‘ wait till a torch is | 
lighted; and, by the Prophet, I swear to lead | 


you to Jessonda. Be calm. There is time 


enough. Arthax, give uslight.” As she spoke, 


a red glare began to spread around, and the 
African cast the light of his flaming brand into 
the farthest recesses of the gloom. The vault— 
for such it really was—low, arched, and time- 
eaten, awakened the suspicions of Franz anew. 

This time his arm was free, and his sword 


| drawn. In the left hand he held a pistol. “I 


warn you,” said he sternly, “not to trifle with 
me. Iam both doubtful and determined.” 
‘*Follow, and do not threaten; and observe 
the dismal place to which your beautiful be- 
trothed did not fear to come. To the left, Ar- 
thax, to the left;” and on Marotta went. ° 
“Oh, my Jessonda, my love!” murmured 


Franz, and followed farther to where this gloomy 


vault took far more enlarged and loftier propor- 
tions. In the centre of this chamber, he ob- 
served that a circular space on the floor was 
darker than the rest. He fell back with a ery 
of surprise and horror when he found himself at 
the edge of a black and yawning pit—a fathom- 
less well! On the edge was a coil of stout 
cordage, one end of which evidently reached to 
the bottom. 

‘Pull, Arthax, pull!” exclaimed Marotta, 
with her baleful smile; and, when the negro 
stuck his torch in the soft floor, he caught hold 
of the rope, and began to haul it up. Some 
heavy weight St. Michel knew was at its ex- 
tremity, and a cold sweat broke out on his fore- 
head. His head was swimming, and he began 


| to experience a deadly sickness at the heart. 


It was a deep well, for Franz could hear the 


| plash, plash of water as the rope swayed and 


swung. Nearer and nearer the dreaded burden 
came! It appeared! it was laid down almost 
at the feet of the poor, maddened youth. He 
uttered a cry, mentioned the beloved name—for 
there lay what was once Jessonda. 

Franz, all of a tremble, knelt down, caught 
up the darling head tenderly, swept away the 
dripping tresses, embraced it wildly, kissed the 
cold lips, and with his eyes seeming turned to 
stone, muttered— 

‘Oh, God! Itblinds me! it blinds me! Oh, 


| my love!” He kissed her hands, her face, her 


lips, her eyes, over and over again. 

Then a revulsion came. This appalling act, 
the gratuitous brutality that attended it, roused 
up all the hot blood to his heart. The mighty 
weight of wordless sorrow expressed by his wan 
lips, as with a sort of fading smile he kissed her 
once more, and rose to his feet, vanished, and 
wus succeeded by the fierce thirst for vengeance. 

‘¢ Tigress!” he shouted, ‘‘take from me an 
additional reward!” Ere the negro could stop 
his hand, he had fired, and the bullet pierced 
the creature’s heart, her life departed with the 
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shriek she uttered. Franz was thinking vaguely 
of the woman’s equivocal words—the passage | 
that led to Jessonda. And Jessonda, the light | 
of his eyes, the star of his existence, was dead— 
dead! She would never waken more. 

Suddenly the sullen roll of Moorish drums | 
was heard, followed by the sound of feet tramp- 
ling and rushing to and fro. The clatter of bar- 
baric arms, and the clang of many match-locks 
striking against the ground came next, and the | 
place seemed all on fire with torches. But 
Franz, fearful now in his great calmness, was 
again kneeling beside his murdered love. 

‘*Oh, my love! oh, my life!” he murmured, | 
when a voice met his ears: 

‘* Behold the punishment of the apostate!” 

Looking up, St. Michel saw and knew the 
speaker. It was the dey himself, surrounded by 
his guards. On one side of him stood Demetry, 
with a pale, affrighted face; on the other, Jes- 
sonda’s father, cold, immovable—a very stone. 

The young lieutenant no longer felt the slight- 
est emotion of fear. A reckless apathy had 
succeeded, but he felt some stir in his blood 
still when he met the dark, sullen eyes of the | 
father, and glanced on the form of the relentless 
executioner—the negro. Against these two he 
recorded a silent vow of vengeance, and met the | 
frowning looks of the dey with a calmness which 
awakened that dignitary’s wrath. 

‘Seize him, and remove him,” he said; and 
the next moment two of the guards had manacled | 
his hands, and led the unhappy youth forth, 
heedless whither he went or what befell him. 
In a short space, all had again re-assembled in 
a principal chamber of the house which poor 
Jessonda had so lately brightened with her 
presence. 

Utterly indifferent, perfectly collected, but 
drawing in his breath with those deep, shivering 
sobs that tell of a great agony, Franz stood be- 
fore the tyrant, who, seated in a chair of state 
that somewhat resembled his own (for Jessonda’s 
truculent parent was a magnate after their bar- 
barie fashion,) proceeded to hold what ‘his 
Greatness” might deem a trial. 

‘‘Now, dog off a Greek!” he thundered out to 
Demetry, ‘‘step forth, and tell all you know.” 

Demetry had a case to make out, and it re- 
quired all the skill of the clever boarding-house 
keeper for corsairs generally to give it an aspect 
most favorable to the dey’s terrible eyes; be- 
cause, having already made his statements— 
treachery within treachery—he was puzzled how 
to vary its features, and say something new. 
He therefore spoke in an abject manner of his | 
duty to the state, his respect for the constitu- | 
tion, his reverence for the sovereign authority, 
and his cringing adoration of the great dey’s fiat 
in particular. Demetry became rhetorical, which 





was a mistake, and had it all his own way for a 
time, which was an offence against despotism. 
‘‘What did the Giaour give you for the aid 


| you engaged to give him?” asked the dey point 


blank, fixing his eyes upon the knave. 
This was turning the tables on Demetry ; but, 
nothing daunted, he tried a bold falsehood, and 


swore by Allah and the Prophet, by the Koran 


and his beard, that he had not received a duro, 
nor ever intended to soil his hand with a grain 
of the filthy lucre. He knew his obligation to 


| the laws far better, and for this alone had he 


seemed to acquiesce in the young man’s designs. 

‘* What say you to this?’ demanded the dey, 
turning to Franz, struck with the stoical calm 
that reigned upon the youth’s forehead. 

‘‘One half of what he has said is true, and the 
other half false—” 

‘* By Allah, I swear—” and Demetry began to 
wag his beard with more confidence and greater 
energy. 

‘Silence, the Giaour!” thundered the dey, 
and thereupon the Greek was saluted across the 
mouth with the heel of a heavy slipper. ‘*Now 
speak!” addressing St. Michel. 

‘*Let your guards take a paper from my 


| pocket,” replied the latter. ‘‘Itis a receipt for 


money already advanced, with a stipulation for 
a further sum that was to have been paid to- 
night on the deck of the xebec,” and the pris- 
oner’s head sank on his breast, as he thought of 
what this night had brought him. 

‘¢Let the xebee be sunk by the fort, with all 
on board her,” said the Algerine coolly. ‘And 


|as for you’—he turned his fierce eye upon 


Demetry as he spoke, and accompanied the same 
by a sign. 

That luckless paper found on Franz had con- 
victed poor Demetry at once. The Epirote was 
tripped in a trice, and incontinently bastinadoed. 
All he was possessed of was subsequently ab- 
sorbed in a fine, and the miserable wretch found 
that traitors are sometimes too liberally paid. 

Meantime the dey pronounced upon Jessonda’s 
father, for having usurped his (the dey’s) func- 
tions, a sentence of retirement and fasting for a 
moon (month), remitting whatever heavier penal- 
ties then existing in Algiers for deliberate mur- 
der, in consequence of the zeal and firmness 
exhibited; for it would be too much to say that 
the man did not feel strange throes for the loss 
of his child; and this was only human nature 
fighting against the prejudices of birth, educa- 
tion, and custom. Franz was ordered to the 
palace prison, until the period when a caravan 
should be going into the ‘interior,’ which 
means being taken into some region in Centrai 
or Eastern Africa, where slavery in its direst 
forms exists, with no more chances of escape 
than of grasping the horns of the moon. So, on 
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the soul of the poor youth fell woe and darkness, 
unless a thought of vengeance, or a vision of 
Jessonda in her beatitude, might happen to 
lighten up his oblivion at any hour, sleeping or 
waking. 

He had already, in a few deliberate words 
quietly uttered, told the dey that he had for all 
this his task of vengeance yet to accomplish; 
and that, from the maiden’s father and from the 
negro, he would exact a stern and uncompro- 
mising account, supposing life and liberty were 
by any turn of fortune to favor him; and the 
dey almost admired the indomitable spirit which 
the doomed young officer exhibited. 

Before the projected transfer into the interior 
took place, the dey, enraged at many Christian 
words and deeds which reproached him, and 
wearied with consular remonstrances of all 
kinds, connived, in the month of May of the 
same year, at an atrocious outrage and butchery 
upon some industrious and inoffensive people, 
chiefly Corsicans and Neapolitans, engaged in 
the coral-fisheries of Bona; and, as England and 
France were so busily engaged, our ‘‘ Muley 
Moloch”’ fancied that he could act with impunity. 
Like many a cleverer man, however, he reckoned 
without his host; for, on the 11th of August, 
the death-awakening thunder of the British can- 
non, and the resounding British cheer, were 
heard mingling together; and, while the dey 
made a brave and obstinate resistance, his dan- 
gers were enhanced by a tumult, as has been 
stated, among the Christian population, in the 
midst of which the prison-doors were opened, 


Ursus watched not at the door-post, 
Ursus slept not in his housing ; 

Where was gone the homestead guardian, 
While the early morn was rousing? 


Out below the flowering orchard 
Strode a youth in sportsman’s habit ; 

Yet no game had need to hide them, 
Whether woodcock, quail, or rabbit. 


Belted flask hung void of powder, 
Shot nor ball was appertaining, 

And his rusted piece would poorly 
Pass review at old May Training. 


Furtive looks are cast behind him, 

Eager looks before he launches, 
Glances at a curtained chamber 

Through the white-flecked apple branches. 
Like some red chief, grimly musing 

On his vanished tribe and glory, 
Midway o’er the quiet fieldslope, 

Towered an elm-tree scathed and hoary. 
In its trunk an olden hollow 

Might have served as wild-bees’ closet— 














and among the rest came forth poor Franz, the 
wreck of his former self. 

When he began to comprehend, though slowly, 
what this tumult might mean, his thirst for 
avenging the death of Jessonda was awakened ; 
and, possessing himself of arms, he headed a 
band of the disaffected, whose object was princi- 
pally rapine and plunder, and led them rather 
by chance than design to the house where the 
ineffaceable tragedy had been acted. Her father 
fell in the fierce fight, despite the furious and 
raging efforts made by the bereaved youth to 
slay the slayer himself. Other hands spared 
him that outrage-upon the memory of his be- 
loved, but he had the satisfaction of passing his 
sword through the body of Arthax, dedicating 
him to the infernal gods in the name of her 
whom the poor wretch had deprived of life. He 
escaped the janissaries by a miracle, and man- 
aged to row to an advancing gun-boat, under the 
whole fire of the Mole, with a temerity that 
rescues men from the very jaws of death; and 
joining in the attack, fought like one possessed, 
when a landing on one occasion was effected and 
made. Since then he has fought in many an 
African campaign, seeking the death which al- 
ways evaded him, but he never forgot Jessonda, 
and is now an old and feeble man, longing for 
that hour when he can join her never more to be 
parted. He spends many an hour in solitude 
musing over the few souvenirs that remind him 
of her; and the cord which was the agent of her 
death is treasured as a memorial that will pass 
with him to his grave. 





TOO FAITHFUL. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


’Twas the hive for sweeter honey, 
Of sprite Cupid’s own deposit. 
Dusk by dusk the secret post-box 
Gave a maid her love-note treasure, 
Dawn by dawn the harmless hunter 
Hasted for responsive measure. 


Ha! a growl—a baying, waxing 
Fiercer as the youth advances ;— 

Verily may this scene be counted 
*Mong fond lovers’ dire mischances, 


“What! the brute in league against me? 
Will the Fates forever curse us? 

What! denied both house and manor? 
Hush! be friendly, noble Ursus.” . 


Firm he answers threat and coaxing, 
Looks up toward the mansion proudly, 
Shakes his shaggy coat of dew-drops, 
Shows white tushes, raves more loudly, 
“ Off! be off! young wicked robber! 
I my mistress fair attended, 
Left she here a precious something— 
With my life it is defended !” 
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MY DOG AND GUN. 


Tey are my boon companions in the shooting 
season—my dog and gun. I love them both. 


If anything, Rol, with his black head and white | 


nose, is my favorite. How he fawns upon the 
master whose steps he has followed so faithfully 
and so long. Were he not allowed to sleep at 
my chamber door at night, he would vent in dis- 
mal howls his disappointment. 

My uncle Ralph used to have a little negro boy, 


acres, and never lose sight of him as long as it 
was possible to be with him. Wherever my uncle 
was seen, there little Sam was sure to be. He 
stood behind his chair, waited on him at table, 
gratified all his whims, and served as a sort of 
miscellaneous audience for Ralph to be funny, 
serious, sentimental, eloquent, indignant, charita- 
ble, philanthropic, and political to. A most 
appreciative audience he was, too, always under- 
standing, or pretending to do so, and always 
agreeing withhim. Ralphsometimes likened my 
dog to his sable follower. They were both black 
—for little Sam was ‘‘darkly, deeply, beautifully 
black,”’ the genuine, unadulterated African black. 
Uncle Ralph says that charcoal would make a 
white mark upon him. 

Sometimes Uncle Ralph and I went out shoot- 
ing together; and then, as both our black fol- 
lowers went with us, there was a struggle for 
the game. Ralph says that Sam ‘could beat 


of his is, that Sam ‘‘can shin it like a white- 
head.”” I never could precisely make out the 
amount of speed thus indicated. But certainly 
Rol generally got ahead of Sam. My dear old 
uncle fancied himself a capital sportsman, and 


exploits with his double-barrelled fowling piece. 
I never contradicted him, for it was his only 
weakness—a slight fault in a nature otherwise 
so excellent. But he managed to claim the 
credit of shooting my game, when we went out to- 
gether. If he fired at a rabbit and missed it, the 
next one I killed was sure to have been the one 
he had wounded; so that when we returned, the 
most of the trophies were in his possession, 
and I got the credit of being a miserable sports- 
man. One that was a good shot at a barn door. 

This exactly chimed in with the prejudices of 
my darling little wife, who abominated guns, 
powder, shooting, and everything else connected 
with field sports. I must give her the credit, 
however, to say that she enjoyed, with the zest 
of an epicure, the wild ducks, partridges, or 
other game with which my gunning excursions 
replenished her larder. But as these were only 
the fruits of my solitary excursions, and never 


— 








of those made with my uncle, my dear Dora had 
a shrewd suspicion that I bought them of the 
professional gunners, in order to hide my want 
of skill. She never knew before we were mar- 
ried that I was fond of gunning. But since she 
has found it out, all the ills of the household, 
including my own personal infirmities, are sure 
results of that unfortunate passion. My rheu- 


‘matic touches she felt convinced were caught 
who would follow him everywhere over his broad | 


while gunning. I do try hard to keep my neat 
cottage home, in the environs of the city, look- 
ing trim and graceful, but if any thing goes 
wrong, my dog and gun are the luckless causes. 

Dora has her sex’s fear of loaded fire arms; 
and as my gun always hangs against the wall, 
ready loaded for an emergency, her fears are 
ever on the alert. If the servants or the child- 
ren should take it down, and should point it at 
the shrubbery, and it should go off, how awful it 
would be. The newspapers—confound them— 
are continually hashing up some such ‘ melan- 
choly catastrophe,” or ‘‘shocking event,” or 
‘‘fatal tragedy ;” and as I take several of the 
city journals, daily and weekly, I am doomed to 
hear all these untoward accidents read over 
carefully, with due emphasis, and commented on 
as wamnings which ought to be heeded by all 
who keep loaded guns in their houses. Human 
nature is prone to obstinacy. I confess that I 


'am not of that yielding class of men, who will 
the bugs” at running. Another favorite boast | 


give up all their manly recreations to suit the 
whims of the softer and perhaps better sex. I 
honor the whole of womankind, and would not 
say a harsh word to one of fhem, and least of 
all to Dora. But I love the wild woods, the 


| green fields, the tangled thicket, the reedy 
many a tough yarn was he wont to tell of his | 


marsh, and the pleasurable excitement of hunt- 


"ing. I feel that I was not made entirely for 
books, and parlors, and the joint-stiffening idle- 


ness of a fine gentleman. 

One summer day I was obliged to pay a short 
visit, on business, to a distant city, and taking 
the railway train, was soon flying away at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. Dora was left at 
home alone with the servants; but, as I only 


intended to be gone one night, she said she did: 


not fear the absence of protection. At this un- 
wonted display of courage I laughed, and told her 
that there against the wall was my gun, which 
she could use in case of necessity. 

‘“‘The plagued thing,” said my dear little 
wife; ‘*I would as lief touch a rattlesnake!” 

‘¢What would you do then, if a robber should 
come; request him mildly to depart?” 

‘¢ Maybe I might ask him to walk in and make 
himself comfortable, as there would be no one 
to prevent it.” 
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Dora retired to her chamber early that night, 
and locked her door with a decision that made 
her breathe more freely after it. About a half 
hour subsequently, my black cook, Rose, came 
pounding alarmingly at the chamber door. 

‘“‘Oh! la! missus! gitrightup. Dar’s some- 
body tryin’ to git in de house.” 

Dora was not yet asleep. At this warning, 
she sat bolt upright in bed as suddenly as if 
raised by electricity. 

‘Ts that you, Rose?” 

‘¢Yes, ma’am. Come right away. I is most 
skeert to death!” 

“Wait a minute; and Dora, though timid 
enough when I was about, felt her pride con- 
cerned in appearing courageous before her ser- 
vant. She got up, threw on a dressing-gown, 
tied the tasselled cord around her waist, put her 
feet in her slippers, and sallied out, lamp in 
hand, saying, ‘‘ where is it, Rose?” 

‘“‘T do’ ’no’, ma’am, but some one’s been a 
fumblin’ at my widow, an’ I looked out and 
seen a pusson in de grape vine.” 

A renewal of the noise was now heard, but it 
seemed as though the person was attempting to 
raise a window sash in the cook’s room, which 
was right over the kitchen. No time was now 
to be lost; but what was to be done was the 
mystery, as all were in a flurry of excitement. 
Cook wanted Dora to take my gun, which was 
loaded, and fire away at the thief without more 
ado; and as Dora was afraid to meddle with 
that dangerous weapon, she rushed up and got 
it herself. Taking the gun to the landing, near 
her room, she levelled and fired it at the person 


” 


whose form she saw groping about in the dark. | 





A sharp ery suddenly arose. Some one was shot. 

‘Oh, Lawd! Murder! Oh, mas’r! Oh, Lawd! 
Murder! Murder!” exclaimed a negro voice 
from the cook’s room. : 

‘“*Why, Rose,” said Dora, ‘‘ that’s little Sam’s 
voice. How did he get in there ?” 

‘*Sam!” ejaculated Rose, unable to answer 
for her astonishment at the supposition of hav- 
ing shot Uncle Ralph’s black boy. 

Dora proceeded with her light to the room 
where Sam was roaring with pain. ‘One thing 
is certain,” said she, “‘ he is not fatally wounded, 
or he could not make so much noise.”” On ex- 
amination, they found that Sam had received 
the charge in the calf of his leg. The weight 
of my gun had prevented Rose from shooting 
higher, or probably Sam would have been laid 
out cold. It appeared that Uncle Ralph had 
sent him over to the house to serve as some sort 
of a guard during my absence. He had rung 
the bell, but no one answered it. Then he had 
rattled the door-knob, and made all sorts of 
noises; but no one came, and not being inclined 
to give it up that way, he undertook to climb 
the grape vine arbor and wake the cook. 

Poor Sam! The gun was loaded with buck 
shot, and his leg was dreadfully peppered with 
them, so that he could not trot after my Uncle 
Ralph for some time. Rose went to my neigh- 
bor Blackwood, roused him up, and got him to 
dress the leg, as he had a smattering of surgical 
knowledge. And when I returned, Dora pointed 
to the unfortunate little darkey, as an irrefuta- 
ble argument against keeping loaded firearms in 
_ the house. 

But I still take my ‘‘ day’s shooting.” 








SONGS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FALLERSLEBEN, BY W- W. CALDWELL. 


I. 
O, maiden of the wild-wood, 
With darkly waving hair 
And dress of softest azure, 
Thou art so wondrous fair! 
I would beside thy pathway 
Some little floweret be, 
Thy steps mid dew and sunshine 
* At early morn to see. 

Or some light-winged insect, 
In field and wood to stay, 
That I might flutter near thee 
The long, long summer day. 

Or bird to hover round thee, 
Go wheresoe’er you will, 

In green leaves nestling o’er thee 
When thou remainest still. 

0, maiden of the wild-wood, 
Thou mayest happy be! 

But here in pain and sorrow 
I wander without thee. 


II. 
I chose a star in heaven, 
My guiding-star to be, 
And oft as I looked thither 
It brightly shone on me. 
There saw I every evening 
Its constant, loving smile, 
And felt sweet rest and comfort 
Descend on me the while. 
It was my guide so faithful, 
In many a gloomy night, 
And oft thro’ unseen dangers 
Led all my steps aright. 
| But now, alas! hath vanished 
The star that on me shone, 
| Though many still are gleaming, 
Its radiance hath gone. 
Thou wast that star, beloved, 
And thine the friendly ray 
That once did smile upon me, 
But now hath passed away. 








THE JAGUAR 


S OF BRAZIL. 


a 


A ramity of Peruvian exiles, forced to flee 
from political persecution in the land of Pizarro, 
and the Incas, endeavored to enter Brazil, by 
crossing the immense forest lying at the base of 
the mighty Andes, known in that region as the 
Mentana, and ultimately the rocky barrier itself. 
The family consisted of Don Pablo, his wife, his 
young son Leon, and an Indian attendant, or 
guide, named Guapo. The Mentana is a terrible 
wilderness, the vegetation blooming in all the 
tangled excesses of tropical luxuriance, teeming 
with serpents of the most deadly character, and 
ferocious beasts. Under the burning sun of the 
equator, all kinds of life, animal and vegetable, 
multiplies with wondrous fecundity. 

For a time after entering the forest, none of 
the exiles had seen any tracks or indications of 
the terrible jaguar, and Don Pablo began to be- 
lieve that there were none in that district of 
country. He was not allowed to remain much 
longer in this belief, for an incident occurred 
shortly after proving that at least one pair of 
these fierce animals was not far off. 

It was near the end of the summer, and the 
cinchona trees on the side of the river, one of 
the tributaries of the stream, on which stood 
the house where the exiles temporarily lodged, 
had been all cut down and ‘‘barked.” It be- 
came necessary, therefore, to cross the stream 
in search of others. Indeed, numerous ‘‘ man- 
chas” had been seen on the other side, and to 
these the ‘‘cascarilleros’”? now turned their at- 
tention. They, of course, reached them by 
crossing the tree bridge, and then keeping up 
the stream on the farther side. 

For several days they had been at work in 
this new direction, and were getting bark in by 
the hundred weight. 

One day Guapo and Leon had gone by them- 
selves—Guapo to fell the trees as usual, and 
Leon, who was now an expert bark peeler, to 
use the scalping knife. Don Pablo had remained 
at home, busy with work in the great magazine, 
for there was much to do there in the packing 
and storing. 

An hour or two after Guapo was seen to return 
alone. He had broken the handle of his axe, 
and, having several spare ones at the house, he 
had returned to get one. Leon had remained in 
the woods. 

Now, Leon had finished his operations on such 
trees as Guapo had already cut down, and, not 
finding a good seat near, had walked towards the 
precipice which was farther up the hill, and sat 
down upon one of the loose rocks at its base. 
Here he amused himself by watching the parrots 


and toucans that were fluttering through the 
_ trees over his head. 
| He noticed that just by his side there was a 
| large hole or cave in the cliff. He could see to 
the farther end of it from where he sat; but cu- 
riosity prompted him to step up to its mouth, 
and give it a closer examination. On doing so, 
| he heard a noise not unlike the mew of a cat. 
It evidently came from the cave, and only in- 
creased his curiosity to look inside. He put his 
head to the entrance, and there, in a sort of nest 
upon the bottom of the cave, he perceived two 
creatures, exactly like two spotted kittens, only 
larger. They were about half as big as full- 
grown cats. 

** Two beauties,”’ said Leon to himself; ‘‘ they 
are the kittens of some wild cat—that’s plain. 
Now, we want a cat very much at home. If 
these were brought up in the house, why shouldn’t 
they do? Ill warrant they’d be tame enough. I 
know mamma wants a cat. I’ve heard her say 
so. Ill give her an agreeable surprise by taking 
this pairhome. The beauties !” 

Without another word Leon climbed up, and 
| then taking hold of the two spotted animals, re- 

turned with them out of the cave. They were 
| evidently very young creatures, yet for all that 
| they growled, and spat, and attempted to scratch 
his hands. But Leon was not a boy to be fright- 
ened at trifles; and, after getting one under 
each arm, he set off in triumph, intending to 
carry them direct to the house. 

Guapo was in front of the house, busy in new 
hafting his axe. Don Pablo was at work in the 
store room. Dona Isidora and the little Leona 
were occupied with some affair in the porch. All 
were engaged one way or other. Just then a 
voice sounded upon their ears, causing them all 
to stop their work and look abroad, It even 
brought Don Pablo out of the house. It was 
the voice of Leon, who shouted from the other 
side of the lake, where they all saw him stand- 
ing, with a strange object under each arm. 

‘Hola!’ cried he. ‘‘Look, mamma! See 
what I’ve got! I’ve brought you a couple of 
cats—beauties, ain’t they?” And as he said this, 
he held the two yellow bodies out before him. 

Don Pablo turned pale, and even the coppery 
cheek of Guapo blanched at the sight. Though 
at some distance, both knew at a glance what 
they were. Cats, indeed! They were the cubs of 
the jaguar ! 

«‘My God!” cried Don Pablo, hoarse with af- 
fright. ‘‘My God! the boy will be lost!” and 
as he spoke he swept the upper edge of the lake 
with an anxious glance. 
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‘Run, little master!’ shouted Guapo. ‘ Run 
for your life; make for the bridge—for the 
bridge !” 

Leon seemed astonished. He knew by the 
words of Guapo, and the earnest gestures of the 
rest, that there was some danger—but of what? 
Why was he torun? He could not comprehend 
it. He hesitated, and might have staid longer 
on the spot, had not his father, seeing his inde- 
cision, shouted out to him in a loud voice— 

‘‘Run, boy, run! The jaguars are after you!” 

This speech enabled Leon to comprehend his 
situation for the first time; and he immediately 
started off towards the bridge, running as fast 
as he was able. 

Don Pablo had not seen the jaguars when he 
speke; but his words were prophetic, and that 
prophecy were speedily verified. They had 
hardly been uttered when two yellow bodies, 
dashing out of the brushwood, appeared near 
the upper end of the lake. There was no mis- 
taking what they were. Their orange flanks and 
ocellated sides were sufficiently characteristic. 
They were jaguars! 

A few springs brought them to the edge of the 
water, and they were seen to take the track over 
which Leon had just passed. They were fol- 
lowing by the scent—sometimes pausing, some- 
times one passing the other—and their waving 
tails and quick energetic movements showed that 
they were furious and excited to the highest 
degree. Now they disappeared behind the palm 
trunks, and the next moment their shining bodies 
shot out again like flashes of light. Dona Isi- 
dora and the little Leona screamed with affright. 
Don Pablo shouted words of encouragement in a 
hoarse voice. Guapo seized his axe—which 
fortunately he had finished hafting—and ran 
towards the bridge, along the water’s edge. Don 
Pablo followed with his pistols, which he had 
hastily got his hands upon. 

For a short moment there was silence on both 
sides of the river. Guapo was opposite Leon, 
both running. The stream narrowed as it ap- 
proached the ravine, and Leon and Guapo could 
see each other, and hear every word distinctly. 
Guapo now cried out: ‘‘ Drop one! young mas- 
ter—only one !”’ 

Leon heard, and, being a sharp boy, under- 
stood what was meant. Up to this moment he 
had not thought of parting with his ‘‘ cats” —in 
fact, it was because he had not thought of it. 
Now, however, at the voice of Guapo, he flung 
one of them to the ground, without stopping to 
see where it fell. He ran on, and in a few 
seconds again heard Guapo cry out, ‘‘ Now the | 
/? [Leon let the second slip from his grasp, 


other! 
and kept on for the bridge. It was well he had | 


dropped the cubs, else he would never have 
reached that bridge. When the first one fell the | 





jaguars were not twenty paces behind him. They 
were almost in sight, but by good fortune the 
weeds and underwood hid the pursued from the 
pursuers. On reaching their young, the first 
that had been dropped, both stopped, and ap- 
peared to lick and caress it. They remained by 
it but a moment. One parted sooner than the 
other—the female it was, no doubt, in search of 
her second offspring. Shortly after the other 
started also, and both were again seen spring- 
ing along the trail in pursuit. A few stretches 
brought them to where the second cub lay; and 
here they again halted, caressing this one as they 
had done the other. ; 

Don Pablo and Dona Isidora, who saw all this 
from the other side, were in hopes that, having 
recovered their young, the jaguars might give 
over the chase, and carry them off. But they 
were mistaken in this. The American tiger is 
of a very different nature. Once enraged, he 
will seek revenge with relentless pertinacity. It 
so proved. After delaying a moment with the 
second cub, both left it, and sprang forward upon 
the trail, which they knew had been taken by 
whoever had robbed them. 

By this time Leon had gained the bridge—had 
crossed it—and was lifted from its nearer end by 
Guapo. The latter scarce spoke a word—only 
telling Leon to hurry towards the house. For 
himself he had other work to do than run. The 
bridge he knew would be no protection. The ja- 
guars would cross over it like squirrels, and 
then 

Guapo reflected no further, but, bending over 
the thick branch, attacked it with his axe. His 
design was apparent at once. He was going to 
cut it from the cliff. 

He plied the axe with all his might. Every 
muscle in his body was at play. Blow succeeded 
blow. The branch was already creaking, when, 
to his horror, the foremost of the jaguars ap- 
peared in sight on the opposite side. He was 
not discouraged. Again fell the axe—again and 
again; the jaguar is upon the bank; it has 
sprung upon the root of the tree! It pauses a 
moment—another blow of the axe—the jaguar 
bounds upon the trunks—its claws rattle along 
the bark—it is midway over the chasm! An- 
other blow—the branch crackles—there is a 
crash—it parts from the cliff—it is gone! Both 
tree and jaguar gone—down—down to the sharp 
rocks of the foaming torrent! 

A loud yell from the Indian announced his tri- 
umph. But it was not yet complete. It was 
the female jaguar, the smaller one, that had 
fallen. The male still remained—where was he? 
Already upon the opposite brink of the chasm! 

He had dashed forward just in time to see his 
mate disappearing into the gulf below. He 
saw and seemed to comprehend all that had 
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passed. His eyes glared with redoubled fury. 
There was vengeance in his look, and determina- 
tion in his attitude. 

For a moment he surveyed the wide gulf that 
separated him from his enemies. He seemed to 
measure the distance ata glance. His heart was 
bold with rage and despair. He had lost his 
companion—his faithful partner—-his wife. Life 
was nothing now; he resolved upon revenge or 
death ! 

He was seen to run a few paces back from the 
edge of the chasm, and then, turning suddenly, 
set his body for the spring. 

It would have been beautiful to have beheld 
the play of his glistening flanks at that moment, 
had one been out of danger; but Guapo was not, 
and he had no pleasure in the sight. Guapo 
stood upon the opposite brink, axe in hand, ready 
to receive him. 

The Indian had not long to wait. With one 
desperate bound the jaguar launched his body 
into the air, and, like lightning, passed to the 
opposite bank. His fore feet only reached it, 
and his claws firmly grasped the rock. The 
rest of his body hung over, clutching the cliff. 

In a moment he would have sprung up, and 
then woe to his antagonist! But he was not al- 
lowed that moment, for he had scarcely touched 
the rock when the Indian leaped forward and 
struck at his head with the axe. The blow was 
not well aimed, and although it stunied the ja- 
guar, he still clung to the cliff. In setting him- 
self for a second blow, Guapo came too near, and 
the next moment the great claws of the tiger 
were buried in his foot. 

It is difficult to tell what might have been the 
result. It would, no doubt, have been different. 
Guapo would have been dragged over, and that 
was certain death; but at this moment a hand 
was protruded between Guapo’s legs—the muz- 
zle of a pistol was seen close to the head of the 
jaguar—a loud crack ran through the ravine, 
and when the smoke cleared away the jaguar was 
seen no more! 

Guapo, with his foot badly lacerated, was drawn 
back from the cliff into the arms of Don Pablo. 

On another occasion, a curious incident was 
witnessed by the same party, being nothing less 
than a fight hetween a jaguar and a crocodile. 
A drove of capivaras, or guinea pigs, as they 
are sometimes called, were observed issuing 
from the woods, making for the water as fast as 
their legs would carry them. A crocodile lay 
directly across their path; but their black eyes, 
large and prominent, seeined to be occupied with 
something behind; and they had run up almost 
against the body of the reptile before they saw 
it. Uttering a sort of squeak, they made a half 
pause. Some sprang up and leaped over; others 
attempted to go round. All succeeded except , 





one; but the crocodile, on seeing their approach 
—no doubt it was for this he had been in wait 
all the morning—had thrown himself into the 
form of a half moon; and as they passed he let 
fly at them. His powerful tail came ‘ flap” 
against the nearest, and it was pitched several 
yards, where, after a kick or two, it lay upon 
its side, as dead as a herring, a door nail, or 
even Julius Cesar; take your choice. 

The chiguires that escaped past the crocodile 
the next instant plunged into the river, and dis- 
appeared under the water. They would come 
to the surface for breath in ten or twelve min- 
utes, but at such a distance off that they needed 
no longer fear pursuit from the same enemy. 

Our travelers took no notice of them from the 
moment they were fairly out of the bushes, 
They saw that the crocodile had knocked one of 
them over; but the eyes of Guapo and Don 
Pablo were directed upon a different place—the 
point at which the chiguires had sallied out of 
the underwood. They knew that the animals 
had not issued forth in their natural way, as if 
they were going to the stream to drink, or in 
search of food. No—dquite different. Their 
bristles were erect—they were excited—they 
were terrified—-beyond a doubt they were pur- 
sued! 

Who or what was their pursuer! The jaguar! 
As they stood gazing with looks full of appre- 
hension, the leaves of the underwood were seen 
to move, and then a beautiful but terrible ob- 
ject, the spotted head of a jaguar, was thrust 
forth. It remained a moment as if reconnoiter- 
ing; and then the whole body, bright and glis- 
tening, glided clear of the leaves, and stood 
boldly out in front of the underwood. Here it 
halted another moment—only a moment. The 
crocodile had turned itself, and was about closing 
its jaws upon the body of the chiguire, when the 
jaguar, seeing this, uttered a loud scream, and, 
making one bound forward, seized the dead ani- 
mal almost at the same instant. 

They were now face to face—the great lizard 
and the great cat; and their common prey was 
between them. Each had a firm hold with his 
powerful jaws, and each appeared determined to 
keep what he had got. The yellow eyes of the 
jaguar seemed to flash fire, and the black, sunken 
orbs of the saurian glared with a lurid and 
deadly light. It was a terrible picture to look 
upon. 

For some seconds both remained apparently 
gazing into each other’s eyes, and firmly holding 
the prey between them. The tail of the jaguar 
vibrated in sudden angry jerks, while that of the 
crocodile lay bent into a semicircle, as if ready 
to be sprung at a moment’s notice. 

This inaction did not last long. The fury of 
the jaguar was evidently on the increase. He 
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was indignant that he, the king of the American 
forest, should thus meet with opposition to his 
will; and, indeed, the crocodile was about the 
only creature in all the wide Montana that dare 
oppose him in open fight. But he was deter- 
mined to conquer even this enemy, and for that 
purpose he prepared himself. 

Still holding on to the capivara, and watching 
his opportunity, he sprang suddenly forward, 
throwing one of his great paws far in advance. 
His object was to claw the eye of his adversary ; 
for he well knew that the latter was vulnerable 
neither upon its long snout, nor its gaunt jaws, 
nor even upon the tough scaly skin of its throat. 
Its eyes alone could be injured, and these were 
the objects of the jaguar’s attack. 

The thrust was a failure. The crocodile had 
anticipated such a manceuvre, and, suddenly 
raising himself on his fore legs, threw up one of 
his great scaly hands and warded off the blow. 
The jaguar, fearing to be clutched between the 
strong fore arms of the saurian, drew back to 
his former position. 

This manceuvre and its counter manceuvre 
were repeated several times; and although each 
time the struggle lasted a little longer than before, 
and there was a good deal of lashing of tails, 
and tearing of teeth, and scratching of claws, 
still neither of the combatants seemed to gain any 
greatadvantage. Both were now at the height of 
their fury, and a third enemy approaching the 
spot would not have been heeded by either. 

From the first the head of the crocodile had 
been turned to the water, from which he was 
not distant over ten feet. He had, in fact, been 
carrying his prey towards it when he was inter- 
rupted by the attack of the jaguar; and now at 
every fresh opportunity he was pushing on, bit 
by bit, in that direction. He knew that in his 
own proper element he would be more than a 
match for his spotted assailant, and no doubt he 
might have escaped from the contest by surren- 
dering his prey. Had he been a smaller croco- 
dile he would have been onty too glad to have 
done so; but trusting to his size and strength, 
and perhaps not a little to the justice of his 
cause, he was determined not to go without 
taking the capivara along with him. 

The jaguar, on the other hand, was just as 
determined he should not. He, too, had some 
rights. The capivara would not have been 
killed so easily had he not frightened it from 
behind; besides, the crocodile was out of his 
element. He was poaching on the domain of 
the forest monarch. 

Bit by bit, the crocodile was gaining ground 
—at each fresh pause in the struggle he was 
forging forward, pushing the chiguire before 
him, and of course causing his antagonist to 
make ground backwards. 








The jaguar at length felt his hind feet in the 
water; and this seemed to act upon him like a 
shock of electricity. All at once he let go his 
hold of the capivara, ran a few feet forward, 
and then, flattening his body along the ground, 
prepared himself for a mighty spring. Before a 
second had passed, he launched his body high 
into the air, and descended upon the back of the 
crocodile just over his fore shoulders. He did 
not settle there, but ran nimbly down the back 
of the saurian towards its hinder part, and his 
claws could be heard rattling against its scaly 
skin. In a moment more he was seen close 
squatted along the crocodile’s body, and with 
his teeth tearing fiercely at the root of its tail. 
He knew that, after the eyes, this was the most 
vulnerable part of his antagonist, and if he had 


‘been allowed but a few minutes’ time, he would 


soon have disabled the crocodile; for to have 
seriously wounded the root of his tail, would 
have been to have destroyed his essential wea- 
pon of offence. 

The jaguar would have succeeded had the en- 
counter occurred only a dozen yards farther 
from the water. But the crocodile was close to 
the river’s edge, and perceiving the advantage 
against him, and that there was no hope of dis- 
mounting his adversary, he dropped the capivara, 
and, crawling forward, plunged into the water. 
When fairly launched, he shot out from the 
shore like an arrow, carrying the jaguar along, 
and the next moment he had dived to the depth 
of the stream. The water was lashed into foam 
by the blows of his feet and tail; but in the 
midst of the froth the yellow body of the jaguar 
was seen rising to the surface, and after turning 
once or twice, as if searching for his hated 
enemy, the creature headed for the bank and 
climbed out. He stood for a moment looking 
back into the stream. He appeared less cowed 
than angry and disappointed. He seemed to 
vow a future revenge; and then seizing the half- 
torn carcass of the capivara, he threw it lightly 
over his shoulder and trotted off into the thicket. 

Our travelers had not watched this scene 
either closely or continuously. They had been 
too busy all the time. From its commencement 
they had been doing all in their power to get 
away from the spot; for they dreaded lest the 
jaguar might either first overpower the croco- 
dile and then attack them, or, being beaten off 
by the latter, might take it into his head to re- 
venge himself by killing whatever he could. 
With these apprehensions, therefore, they had 
hastily carried every thing aboard, and, drawing 
in their cable, pushed the balza from the shore. 
When the fight came to an end, they had got 
fairly into the current, and, just as the jaguar 


| disappeared, the raft was gliding swiftly down, 
| the broad and rippling stream. 








THE PERI’S LOVE. 





BY M. A. SHERWOOD, 


He lives alone! 
My wizard love—in his castle fair, 
His “castle by the sea,” 
I never climbed the “ porphyry stair,” 
I never saw its beauties rare— 
His love is all to me! 


When the waves sigh to the eve star’s ray, 
I hear from the “ topmost tower,” 
A call so sweet that I cannot stay, 
And I float from my home away, away 
Up to the mortal air! 
He clasps me in his strong embrace, 
And I cover with kisses that wizard face 
To me so very fair— 
And I laugh with glee as his dear eyes gleam 
On my sea-weed tangled hair! 


Oh, the dear night hours! 
Hushed on his heart till the red moon wanes 
I list to his voice and the moaning sea— 
I think of my home and my sea-elf throne, 
And I think how sweet ’twould be 
To give them all for his love alone 
He is so dear to me! 


Oh! many, there’s many beneath the sea, 
Far down in my coral realm, 
Who would give to-night 
All the sea’s delight, 
For a jest or a smile from their queen, 
But not one of them all 
In my gem-lit hall, 
Hath a glance from me I ween! 


I ask not why up the “ porphyry stair” 
Thou guid’st me never! 

I care not that its wonders are 
Sealed to me, ever! 

Its walls, though very fair to see, 

Are but the casket, love, to me, 
And thou the gem! 

Tough rough and rude they chanced to be, 





They would be just the same to me, 

Both thou and them ! 
Oh! what were worth the sea maid’s love 
Could she for this unfaithful prove? 


“ Alone” thou say’st? Oh! never, never! 
List to the wind’s low tone, 
When it is sad, it ever 
Sighs with a groan! 
How could it forget the bright hued flowers 
It clasped on its way to thee? 
The sorrowing wind in its moody hours 
Should certainly truthful be, 
And tell of the happiness it knew 
In climes far away from thee, 
Where it also told of this isle of ours, 
And thy “castle by the sea!” 


Gaze on me love! I drink from thine eyes 
All hope, all love, all light, 

For beside them dim grow the starry skies, 
And the waning, pale moonlight! 

Gaze on me, till my heart grows strong 
For the loneliness of the day, 

When up from the depths of ocean swells 
The sound I must obey / 


Oh! love, to leave thee—and to go alone 
Back to a home where heart hath little place, 
To pine all day, with an unuttered moan, 
For one more look of thy dear, faithful face! 
How can I leave thee—though the day-star shines, 
And the bright tints of coming morn I know? 
Oh! that the heart on which my heavy head reclines 
Beat not so calmly—as from thee I go! 
And yet the pain that cleaves my very inmost life, 
Were a poor armour for thee, in thy wizard strife! 
I go dear love! and fail thou not to call 
With thy sweet “crystal clarion,” at the evening’s 





fall, 
| Then, swift ascending from the bright waves flow, 
| I’ll come to thee sweet love! dear love! I go! 





BALLAD. 


BY ADRIAN BEAUFAIN. 


Beside the sea, beside the sea, 
Where the breezes are blowing, fresh and free, 
And the rollers, with regular swell subside, 
From the beaten beach with the shrinking tide; 
And the sands grow purple with evening light, 
And the stars peep out ere the fall of night; 

Oh, there! oh, there! 

With the one o’er all that is dear to me, 
How sweet is the zephyr, how soft the sea! 


But not on the sea, the restless sea, 
That can never a moment contented be; 
Where the zephyr itself can rise to rage, 
And moonlight and starlight both fail to ’suage; 
Where, mocking the heart’s most loving prayer, 





ee 


The ocean smothers the young and fair; 
Not there! not there! 
But beside the sea, in its gentlest guise, 
Let me gaze at dusk in the loved one’s eyes. 


A cottage for me, by the summer sea, 
With ever-green coppice and shady tree, 
And a glorious lawn of’ tufted green, 
Stretching down where the grey sands spread between; 
When the billows with loving moans entreat 
The zephyr to wander on twinkling feet : 
Oh then! oh there! 
With the one o’er all that is dear to me, 
| How precious the sunset, how sweet the see! 
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WEST POINT. 





BY NEY. 


West Porn, the seat of our National Military _ 
Academy, and the scene of many romantic inci- | 
dents connected with the war of Independence, 
is situated on the west bank of the Hudson river, 
about fifty miles above New York, and seven | 


south of Newburg. It is one of our government 
military posts, and as such, has ranked among 
the first in importance ever since the erection of 
the fortresses whose ruins crown the beautiful 
hills surrounding the plain. The peaks of the 
Highlands, sometimes clothed in the mists that 
hang low down by the river, and at others tipped 
with the gold of sunset, are seen; some rising 
near at hand, others half lost near the horizon, 
where the azure of the sky blends with that of 
distance. Standing on the bank near the library, 
or on the parapet of Port Clinton, you have on 
one side Crow Nest, Cold Spring, Canterbury, 
and Newburg, with the Catskills to limit the 
view; and, on the south, the river, winding 
through a terrace-like valley, until finally it 
seems shut in by the hills, with ‘‘ Anthony’s 
Nose” towering above all the rest. The Hud- 
son here before you, makes a sharp curve, and, 
sweeping past Gee’s Point, leaves Constitution 
Island on the left, and the Chain Battery on 
the right; while above Flirtation Walk rises | 
Dade’s Monument, and higher up, Kosciusko’s, | 
at least 200 feet above the river. Passengers | 
on the steamers, as they catch glimpses of the | 
monuments peeping through the cedars, or per- 
chance espy a cadet on Flirtation Walk, stand- | 
ing near one of the rocks inscribed with the | 
names of our Mexican victories, are apt to in- | 
dulge in a wish to visit the place of which they | 
have heard so much. Indeed, it is not history | 
alone that attracts so many to the ‘ Point,” but | 
something that breathes far more of the present. 

Fashion has discovered there the union of the | 
romantic, the healthful, and the amusing—an | 
association in which each component seems so | 
accurately proportioned, that people, even in the | 


‘*first circles,” can pass very pleasantly a sum- | 





mer at West Point. 


Shut out from the busy world by the rocky | 
barriers on every side, it is here that the mili- | 
tary student, as a cadet, learns the rudiments of | 
Unlike other students, he | 
is deprived of the pleasures and gaieties which | 
throw such a charm around the season of youth; | 


his noble profession. 


and yet, [am much mistaken, if he leaves ‘the 


academy without a strong feeling of love for the | 


place of his four years exile from the world. 


The village is divided into two portions. The 


lower composed of dwellings for the detachments 
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of artillery, and two barracks, one for the engi- 
neer soldiers, and the other for the dragoons. 
The detachment of artillery is employed mainly 
as a police force, and performs the duties of 
laborers. The company of engineers is perma- 
nently stationed here, and in the practical part 
of military engineering, assists in carrying out 
the plan of education adopted for the army. 
The dragoons, besides being instructed jn the 
duties of their profession preparatory to going 
to other posts, have the charge of the horses 
used by the cadets in their cavalry and artillery 
exercises. Dwellings for the band, and a neat 
hospital for enlisted men, with the commissary’s 
store, constitute a portion of the lower village. 
The upper portion consists of the officers’ resi- 
dences, the cadet barracks, the hotel, chapel, 
library, cadets’ mess-hall, and hospital, all built 
on the wide plateau that overlooks the river. 
The first building that meets the stranhger’s eye, 
as he passes up the wide road, leading from the 
dock below the hotel, is the laboratory. An 
hour could be pleasantly passed in the yard and 
shops enclosed within its turreted wall. Here 
are stored guns captured in the Revolution and 
Mexican wars. Mortars and coehorns from 
Saratoga and Stony Point, side by side with long 
forty-twos, bearing the arms of Castile and Cul- 
vernis, ornamented with the Fleur de Lis. 
Some howitzers and twenty-fours bear the 
name of Southampton, pretty strong evidence 
that our Mexican antagonists at one time re- 
ceived very material aid from our English 
friends. Near the laboratory is the siege bat- 
tery, and to the rear and on the plain, is the 
mortar battery, both used by the cadets in their 
target practice. The hotel stands prominently 
out on the highest and northern part of the 
plain, while a little to the south-east are the 
ruins of Fort Clinton. Atthe southern extremity 
of the plain, the cadet barracks are built; the 
style is Gothic, and the appearance of the build- 
ing, surrounded by tall trees, is decidedly im- 
posing. The chapel and iibrary stand a few 
paces east of the barracks, and the mess-hall a 
few rods to the south. The library building 
contains an observatory, besides the offices of 
the superintendent, treasurer, and quartermas- 
ter of the post. 

Commanding the plain and a portion of the 
river, on either side of the ‘‘ Point,” are the 
ruins of Fort Putnam—the key-point of the de- 
fences that our country came so near losing 
when Arnold deserted our cause. Every reader 
of American history who visits West Point, un- 
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less he is a military man, is somewhat puzzled, 
no doubt, to discover why it was that so much 
pains were taken to make this place impregnable 
to any force the British could bring against it. 
A few links of a chain in the laboratory yard, a 
ruined redoubt on each hill, and here and there 
the remnant of a stone wall in the neighborhood 
of an old road, are all that remain of the prize 
for which England was to pay, through Sir 
Henry Clintoi, some thousands of pounds. A 
few words on this subject may not be amiss, and 
will perhaps serve as an answer to the often re- 
peated inquiry, ‘‘why does the government not 
keep the defences in repair?” During the Revo- 
lution, we were placed entirely on the defensive 
for a considerable length of time, and the best 
our army could do was to strike when their ene- 
mies were weakened by being divided. The 
main, and almost only channel of communication 
between the northern and southern parts of New 
York at that time, was the Hudson. To keep 
this in his possession, so that he could readily 
concentrate his forces at any point or communi- 
cate with reinforcements from Canada, was the 
English commander’s first wish. This river 
closed to him, the Englishman would find his 
forces divided and open at any moment to an 
attack from a superior army. The engineers in 
the service of Congress soon saw the importance 
of placing an impassable barrier on the river, 
and an appropriation was made for the purpose, 
but in the attack on Forts Clinton and Mont- 
gomery, the British were so successful as to be 
able to open the river, and yet the slight delay 
that the works caused them, undoubtedly enabled 
the Americans to be successful elsewhere. Soon 
after this, West Point was selected as the best 
position to fortify, and instead of squandering 
money at several points on the river by erecting 
obstructions, which, though collectively strong, 
could alone offer but a slight resistance, it was 
determined to expend the most of the sum ap- 
propriated in making West Point strong enough 
of itself to oppose the enemy in his attempt to 
penetrate to the north, or open a passage for 
his reinforcements from the St. Lawrence. 
There had been previously to this some redoubts 
thrown up, and other measures for defence 
adopted, but all were subordinate to Forts Clin- 
ton and Montgomery, some eight miles below, 
so that when they fell, Gen. Putnam was forced 
to abandon everything, and leave the river clear 
to the British forces. The year 1779 saw West 


Point fortified on a scale that required about 
2500 men for its defence, exclusive of those to 
work the guns that frowned from its batteries. 
There was no want of artillery, though the cali- 
bre of the pieces was not the heaviest, and men 
were constantly at work improving the advan- 
The country on either 


tages of the position. 





side was not as favorable to the passage of an 
army as that which had proved so fatal to Bur- 
goyne, and it was hardly to be supposed that 
the enemy would attempt it after such a lesson. 
The result fully answered, and, though the 
enemy dared not attempt to possess themselves 
of it by force of arms, yet so conscious were 
they of the immense advantage it was to us, not 
to speak of the moral strength it imparted to 
‘*the cause,” that they strove to obtain it by 
treachery. Every one is acquainted with the 
history of that attempt. 

Circumstances are so entirely different now 
from what they were when the Revolution broke 
out, that in case of war at the present day, we 
would find ourselves in a position that would pre- 
clude the necessity of an inland fortress—at 
least, one so far from the frontier as West 
Point. 

We have on the seaboard and on the frontier a 
population so numerous, that not the slightest 
difficulty would be experienced in raising an army 
in the very neighborhood of the invader wherever 
he might first step on the country’s soil, an army 
outnumbering his own, and superior in point of 
discipline to the one that arose so mysteriously 
from the wilderness round about Bennington. I 
should except from this our north-western fron- 
tier, however, that is well defended by nature— 
for an army might march and countermarch over 
wood and prairie for months, and then find noth- 
ing to win but a pathless wild. 

We need, and have at present, a few strong 
fortifications on the sea-coast at the points most 
likely to be assailed by an enemy, and likewise, 
on the northern frontier three or four substan- 
tial forts. I do not think these are all we need, 
nor do I say so; but they will serve the purpose 
for which they were erected, and before many 
years we will probably find public opinion in 
favor of increasing the number, so as to make 
a chain of defence mark our boundary line, pre- 
venting a possibility of such a thing as an enemy 
penetrating to the interior. 

One word about the Cadets. They are often 
spoken of, frequently criticised, and yet very 
little is known of their daily life. A few rumors 
of severities practiced float about—and though, 
most frequently, without a shadow of founda- 
tion, serve to form the general opinion of the 
place. Then, too, the minds of estimable people 
are sometimes prejudiced against the institution 
by the conduct of some person who may have 
graduated at the academy, or lived for a year or 
two at the Point, as a cadet, and from thinking 
it perfection itself, they change their opinion t 
one considerably farther from the truth. 

Visitors witness a ‘‘ guard-mounting,” or 
‘¢ dress-parade,”’ on which occasions they see the 
cadets ‘‘marching beautifully to the music,” or 
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drawn up in a line, and ‘standing just like sta- 
tutes.’’ And then, perhaps, the spectator visits 
the hall, where he sees the young soldier skip- 
ping about in white pants and very thin shoes, 
with his comrade’s sister or cousin, but ready at 
any time and in any place, to impart information 
to the ‘‘ cit.” In spite of these means of acquir- 
ing clear ideas on the doubtless, most interesting 
subject to him, the stranger leaves with a hazy 
idea that the cadet is a strange animal, with pe- 
culiar habits, and living under severe restric- 
tions—wearing queer, little coat-tails, and a su- 
perfluity of big buttons, that little girls like very 
much to receive as presents, turned out, just as 
it happens to ‘‘ walk post” in the moonlight or 
thunder shower, the hour, unfortunately, not de- 
pending, in the slightest degree, on the weather, 
finally, getting paid like a prince to the tune of 
twenty-four dollars per month, and found in— 
nothing, save tuition and rent. After being among 





them for some’ time as a visitor, one would 
naturally learn much of their habits and senti- 
ments, as a mass; and itis only in this manner 
that a stranger can get any other than false no- 
tions of the corps. To say that the institution has 
fulfilled to the utmost all that was ever hoped 
for, would be to utter a truism—it has done 
more. Brought from all sections of the country, 
and from the middle classes principally, a body 
of young men are here educated, fed, and 
clothed, as one family, until they graduate, when 
they leave to enter the army with a love for the 
Union that nothing can change, and a disposition 
to preserve it at all hazards. 

It would take too much space to tell of the 
enjoyments, the occupation, and ‘daily routine 
peculiar to cadets; and, besides, dear reader, it 
is getting late, for it is two hours since I heard 
the mellow notes of the bugle sounding the cay- 
alry ‘‘tattoo”’ from the other side of the plain. 
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NEVER SAY DIE. 


THERE wasn’t in the whole city of New York, 
a happier or more contented character than Mr. 
Ezra Nealby. He had for many years kept a 
small flour store, and by his slow, but sure way 
of doing business, he was getting together quite 
a nice little property. He had seen so many 
people ruined by speculation, and had witnessed 
so much dishonesty in speculators, that he never 
ventured to undertake any of those wild per- 
formances. His naturally contented disposition, 
was another reason why he always continued to 
act in a prudent manner. 

People liked to hear him talk. He had a figure 
slightly inclined to corpulency, and a face to 
which a pair of bushy whiskers of decidedly 
American cut, gave a character of inexpressible 
dignity. The solemnity of his tones while speak- 
ing, joined with this physical advantage of ‘‘pre- 
sence,” made him quite an oracle among his 
companions, and a doughty adversary to flour 
merchant-politicians of different sentiments, 

‘‘ Nealby,” said a speculation-loving friend, 
‘¢T am very much surprised to see a man of your 
talents, a usin’ yourself up in such an inferior 
position. Why don’t you make money a little 
quicker? Here you have been in business for 
thirteen years, and some men in two have beat 
you in making money. Yetnotone of them has 
a better head.” 

‘¢Prehaps not,” said Nealby, with a facetious 
pronunciation. ‘‘But more haste less speed, 
sometimes.” 

‘¢ Still,” continued his friend, ‘‘that should 
not prevent a feller from trying to run fast.” 





‘**No,” said Nealby, apparently struck by the 
remark, 

‘* Now look here, old buffer,” said his friend, 
‘¢flour in New York, is dreadful low.” 

‘* And its gettin’ lower.” 

‘*True—but this can’t last long. The time 
must come, when it will rise again. In Canada, 
it is tremendously low, and can’t get lower no- 
how you can fix it.”’ 

** Wall, pile on steam—proceed.”’ 

‘*Wall—now mind. In New York, flour is 
seven dollars or six-and-a-half. Just now, the 
way things are in the old country, it must begin 
to rise soon. I venture to bet—in a week, flour 
will be at nine.” 

‘Shoo, now!” 

‘*In Canada we can get it at six dollars, and 
perhaps, five-and-a-half. Do you twig?” 

‘*T bite,” said Nealby, trying to conceal a leetle 
rising enthusiasm. 

** Now, old covey, what’s to prevent you from 


| pitching into it, just for once,’ ’specially when 


there’s such a splendid chance?” 

By dint of much persuasion, Nealby’s friend 
actually induced him to enter upon a great flour 
speculation. Telegraph notices were interchang- 
ed between these ambitious men and Montreal 
brokers; the result of which was that several 
thousand barrels of Canadian flour were soon 
on their way to New York. 

Flour, during this time, had been getting lower 
and lower. On the day previous to the arrival 
of Nealby’s lot it had risen slightly. The next 
day, however, it fell, and when the flour which 
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they had obtained in Montreal at six dollars, had | 
arrived at the city, the two speculators found it 
at five-and-a-half in New York. 

Nealby bore the disappointment with calm- 
ness. They quietly warehoused it in expecta- 
tion of arise. Two weeks passed. There was 
nochange. The flour could not be kept longer. 

‘‘Good thunder!” was the exclamation of 
of Nealby’s friend, one morning, as he came 
rushing into the modest shop of that unambiti- 
tous flour dealer. His eyes were open wide and 
his face had an expression of horror. 

‘** Wot’s to pay?” said Nealby. 

‘¢The flour’s sour!’ hissed the excited man. 

‘‘Hey,” said the phlegmatic Nealby. ‘Hey, 
sour? Then we’re gone suckers.” J 

‘«We’re ruined—ruined!” cried the one, stamp- 
ing the floor. 

‘‘We’re dished,” said the other, pocketing his 
hands. 

‘<T’ve lost jest four thousand dollars. I have 
some notes to take up—I can’t do them—I wont.” 

‘<T’ve lost eight thousand,” said Nealby. ‘‘My 
notes are waiting me to pay. It will take nearly 
all I have left to pay them. Well, I'll pay ’em. 
Never say die. Better luck next time.” 

Nealby sold his stock, paid his bills, shut up 
his shop, left his circle of friends, and hired a 
large three story house with the small surplus of 
his money. 

‘What are you going to do now,” cried his 
friends in amazement, ‘‘are you going to retire 
from business?” 

‘‘T’m goin’ to keep a hotel,” said Nealby. 

He called his place, ‘‘ The Canadian House,” 
partly on account of the name, partly to remind 
him of his loss, and chiefly to allure there the 
natives of that remarkable country. 

A month passed, and Mr. Nealby had enter- 
tained just fourteen men. Three months rolled 
on, and looking over the books, he found fifty-four 
namesthere. ‘‘ Fifty-four men for three months, 
It don’t pay now,” said Nealby, ‘it don’t pay.” 

He liked hotel-keeping. He could get a crowd 
of people around him sometimes in the bar-room, 
and entertain them in his favorite manner by 
talking politics. But keeping it in that way 
wasn’t the thing. He suddenly concluded to 
enter upon a system of repairs. He induced 
his landlord to fix up the premises by offering to 
pay one half. He supposed that he would then 
have more guests, even than he could accommo- 
date. On attempting to fix it up, the beams 
were found so rotten, and the house generally so 
wretchedly decayed, that the half which Mr. 
Nealby promised to pay used up every cent he 
had in the world. 

‘¢ Ah, well—never say die,” said he. 

Not more than two days after, he was seen‘in 





a brickyard among a crowd of Irish laborers 


wheeling his barrow with his usual dignity. In 
fact the astonished friend who first discovered 
him there perceived even an accession of dignity 
in his air. 

‘¢ Thunderation,”’ cried the discoverer. 

‘*Well, said Nealby. ‘How do youdo? Are 
you unwell ?” 

‘* What are you doing here ?” 

‘*Making bricks and earning a dollar and a 
quarter a day,” said the undaunted Nealby. 

‘* Whew!” said his friend, ‘‘ can’t you do any- 
thing better than this? Why do you not set up 
shop again? Have you no tin?” 

‘Not a red. ALL 

The friend, who, at first seemed to think it a 
joke of Nealby’s, when he heard this, suddenly 
found an excuse to go. 

‘* Never say die,” said Nealby, as he watched 
him going away. 

About four months after this time, the specu- 
lative friend of Nealby’s (who had failed and 
made money by it,) was looking for a wagoner. 

‘*Want a cart sir?” said a strangely familiar 
voice. 

He turned. He started, uttering his usual 
expression of ‘‘ good thunder!” 

**Want a cart?” said Nealby, for it was he 
who, dressed up like a wagoner, thus hailed the 
astonished flour dealer. Whipping up his horses 
smartly he dexterously brought the wagon up 
to the side of his former friend. 

‘¢ How under Heavens did you come to this?” 

‘‘Through that famous flour speculation,” said 
Nealby, ‘‘but don’t talk of that now, I can’t 
waste any time talking, sir. Will you hire me?” 


»7 And Nealby actually went to haul flour for his 


former friend. 

He afterward declared that a wagoner is the 
happiest man alive, except, perhaps, a brick 
worker, and that wagoners generally are more 
sensible men and better acquainted with politics, 
than any other class which he has ever met with. 
He continued this independent life for more 
than a year, and what is better, he made money 
at it—‘‘ though it was a precious slow way of 


doing it,” saidhe. At last a number of monied . 


men, with whom he was once acquainted, com- 
pleted a suspension bridge, and hearing that there 
was to be a toll, Mr. Nealby applied for the situ- 
ation of toll keeper. They offered to set him up 
in business, to do they didn’t know what, but 
the valorous Nealby refused, and preferred to be 
what he called independent. He would pick up 
a little, and live from hand to mouth, and make 
money. He had a comfortable little house, and 
here he sat, not looking like Marius among Car- 
thagenian ruins, but like the Phoenix rising from 
its ashes. 

After a year of occupation, he heard of a 
vacancy in one of the Brooklyn ferries, Could 
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he not be toll gatherer there. 
thing to prevent it. 


He didn’t see any 


From earliest dawn, till late at night, gene- 


He applied, and got it. He | rally witb a short, black clay pipe, the undaunted 


entered upon his new duties with greater majesty | Nealby, may be seen gathering tolls and talking 


and ‘‘aplomb”’ than ever, and in the perform- | politics. 


ance of them he still lives. 


Upon the bowl of his best pipe, he has 


carved the words ‘‘ never say die!” 





BATTLE BETWEEN TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 





A VISION. 





To imPEDE virtue by misrepresentation, and 
blacken innocence by calumny, has been the 
clandestine employment of vice in every age and 
nation; and though the hand of time has endea- 
vored to detect the forgeries of falsehood, and 
the pen of satire has been drawn in the cause of 
truth and integrity; yet, even their united forces 
have proved insufficient to retard the celerity of 
scandal, or stop the current of detraction. One 
would almost be inclined to imagine that there 
was an evil principle in our nature, exciting 
every man to consider his neighbor’s wisdom, as 
a reproach of his own folly, and his neighbor’s 
exaltation as an obstacle to his own happiness. 
Hence arise the burnings of envy, the malice of 
comparison, and the bickerings of animosity; to 
this we must, in a great measure, attribute the 
removal of merit, the progress of folly, and the 
retrogression of wisdom and knowledge. The 
celerity of one writer draws after it the abuse 
and aspersion of a thousand; and the beauty of 
one distinguished female calls forth all the 
arrows of censure, and gives vent to all the poi- 
son of malevolence; the prying eye of envy is 
continually looking through the wrong end of 
the perspective, to magnify every blemish, di- 
minish every perfection; no incitements are left 
to animate languor, or encourage virtue; to 
disentangle sophistry, or investigate truth; 
while the great and good are only rendered more 
miserable by their accomplishments, and incur 
a punishment where they had deserved a reward. 

Such were my last night’s meditations on the 
hard lot of mankind, when sitting in my elbow 
chair, I indulged the dark suggestions of melan- 
choly, and listened to the dictates of experience, 
lamenting evils which I could not remove, and 
probing wounds which I could not heal, when 
that sleep which I had long in vain solicited, 
stole at length insensibly upon me, and conveyed 
me, in a moment, to the ideal regions where 
imagination wanders without restraint, and Rea- 
son resigns her sceptre into the hands of Fancy. 
I found myself on a sudden transported into a 
fair and spacious plain, where I saw, at a dis- 
tance, two armies prepared for action, and on 
the point of engaging with each other. I stood 





for a while undetermined, whether I should pro- 
ceed to the field of battle, or retire to some place 
of safety, when a celestial form, with looks of 
sweetness and complacency, approached towards 
me. ‘* Mortal,” said the erial being, with a 
smile, ‘‘I read your uncertainty, and know your 
doubts ; behold in me the genius of instruction. 
Iam come to calm thy fears, and withdraw the 
veil of ignorance from thy understanding. Know, 
then, the place thou seest before thee is the spot 
appointed to determine the fate of mankind in 
this decisive day, between the rival powers of 
Truth and Falsehood, who have been long con- 
tending for the empire of the world. Come 
with me to yonder eminence, whence thou may- 
est view the conflict unhurt and undiscovered. 
Follow me and be safe.” I obeyed with cheer- 
fulness the command of my heavenly guide, who 
conducted me to the promised asylum, which 
hung immediately over the field of battle, and 
whence I could perceive the disposition of the 
armies, and be an eye-witness of every motion. 

The forces of Truth were commanded by those 
illustrious generals, Merit, Learning, and Time, 
who were joined by two powerful female allies, 
Modesty and Beauty; those of Falsehood were 
led by Calumny, Ignorance, and Malice; Envy 
and Detraction were employed as aid-de-camps, 
and were, as I afterwards found, of infinite ser- 
vice in the engagement. And now, 


together rush’d 
Both armies main with ruinous assault 
And undistinguishable rage. 


The first attack was made by Falsehood’s right 
wing, under the conduct of Calumny, on the left 
wing of Truth, commanded by Merit, who, by 
dint of courage and conduct, kept the field for 
some time, and seemed to imbibe fresh spirit 
from the enemy’s spears, which fell blunted to 
the ground. Calumny, observing this, listened 
to the advice of Experience, changed her wea- 
pons, and ordered her troops to make use of 
poisoned arrows, which fell in such irresistible 
showers, that the troops of Merit were forced to 
give way, and yield to superior force. Time, 





who was in the rear, advanced immediately to 
the assistance of Merit, and endeavored to rally 
his distressed friends, but was too slow in his 
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motions to counteract the vigilance and activity 
of his adversary. 

I could not help observing upon this occasion, 
that the success of Falsehood was in a great 
measure owing to the assistance of Ridicule, 
who, from a subaltern in the service of Calumny, 
had lately raised himself, by art and chicanery, 
to a distinguished rank’ in the army; his troops, 
also, like those of the general under whom he 
fought, used poisoned arrows, which they shot 
in the manner of the Parthians, so that they 
seemed to fly from the enemy while they attacked 
him. 

In the midst of the battle, I remarked, with a 
mixture of surprise and indignation, a warrior 
who, by the splendor of his dress, and the gaity 
of his appearance, seemed no inconsiderable per- 
sonage; but who several times, to my great as- 
tonishment, deserted from Truth to Falsehood, 
and from Falsehood to Truth, shifting sides 
almost every moment, and who was yet received 
by each with an equal degree of satisfaction. I 
found, upon inquiry, that the name of this hero 
was Wit, and soon learned that he had more of 
Thersites than Ajax in his composition, and 
served rather to divert and entertain both 
armies, than to be of any real consequence or 
importance to either. 

From this ridiculous object my senses were 
soon called off to another part of the field, to 
mark the bold and successful attacks of Learn- 
ing, on Ignorance, whom he could have put to 
flight with the utmost facility, had he not lis- 
tened to the dictates of Pride, and pushed his 
victory too far; the fatal consequence of which 
was, that ambushes were laid by the enemy, into 
which he fell with precipitation, and could not 
escape from them without danger and difficulty. 

Though the two amazons, Médesty and Beauty, 
most heartily engaged in the defence of their 
beloved monarch, I could not help observing the 


atadie 


former was greatly deficient in conduct, and the 
i latter failed in point of courage, so that their 
forces were easily subdued by Impudence and 
Malice. Their defeat, indeed, would have occa- 
sioned a general overthrow, and determined the 
victory in favor of Falsehood, had not Virtue 
arrived very seasonably to the relief of Truth, 
with a considerable reinforcement. At his ap- 
proach every cheek was flushed with confidence, 
and every eye sparkled with delight. Merit ral- 
lied his scattered troops, and even Modesty grew 
bold under his auspices. Beauty smiled with 
fresh charms, and Learning once more took the 
field with reanimated vigor. Integrity, who 
had the first command under this new ally, had 
brought with him a quantity of shields, proof 
against the spears of Malice, and impenetrable 
by the arrows of Calumny; with these the army 
of Truth was soon equipped, and renewed the 
battle with fresh ardor and redoubled courage. 

Falsehood began now, in her turn, to despair; 
her forces retreated on every side, and Victory 
was just on the point of declaring herself the 
patroness of Truth, when the half subdued com- 
batant, by the advice of Cunning, whom she 
always consulted, took a dangerous and despe- 
rate resolution, which proved but too successful. 
She clothed herself in the habit of Truth, as- 
sumed her air, gesture and discourse, and com- 
ing to the enemy’s camp, insinuated herself into 
the hearts of the soldiery, and seduced the whole 
army over to her territories, where it was some 
time before the captives discovered the fraud, 
and found themselves the deluded victims of 
Treachery and Dissimulation. The cries made 
by the unhappy prisoners on a sudden awaked 
me, to lament once more the undeserved fate of 
Truth, thus doomed to fall a sacrifice to the 
stratagems of Falsehood, who has the insolence 
to boast her perpetual triumphs over the united 
efforts of Learning, Merit, and Virtue. 
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MORNING SONG. 


BY D. W. C. ROBERTS. 


From the nights, Sapphire halls, blushing Hebe ad- 
vancing 
In her chariot of gorgeousness, beams on the sight; 
Her radiant steeds prancing, o’er mountain-tops 
glancing, 
From their manes scatter dew-drops and sparkles 
of light. 
Like a censer far up in the firmament beaming, 
One lingering star-ray illumines the blue ; 
While with golden rays gleaming, morn’s arrows are 
streaming, 
And earth’s flower-queens wake from their dreams 
*mid the dew, 
From the halls of the morning, the day-beam as- 
cending— 
Heaven, earth, sky, and ocean, look gladand rejoice, 


And myriads of hearts blending, with worship un- 
ending, 
United, exalt to the heavens their voice. 
Hail! glorious morning! Earth’s green fields adorn- 
ing— 
The human soul leaps forth to meet the glad day; 
Life’s heart-sorrows lightening—its waning hopes 
brightening, g 
The clouds of existence melt swiftly away. 
Thus with firm hearts still urging, through the dark- 
ness emerging, 
Firm, hopeful, descend to the tournay of life 
With couraging, unceasing, might ever increas- 
ing 
Till the bright sunny triumph shall dawn over the 
strife! 
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ORNAMENTAL HOMES. 


As MANY persons, who do business in the cities, 
make their family homes in the suburb or adja- 
cent rural neighborhood, a few hints in regard 
to the different styles of architecture may prove 
very useful and important to them. We have 
designated the homes to suit every class of per- 
sons, who desire to make such arrangements, by 
the terms of the villa, mansion, and cottage. 
Though the peculiarities of these would justify 
placing them under distinct heads, they are fre- 
quently so blended, and trench each upon the 
other in such a manner, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to exactly define to which class a house 
in question may belong. 

THE VILLA. 

Custom has given a somewhat different mean- 
ing to this term to what its precise application 
would allow. The word originated with the Ital- 
ians, who applied it to those pleasure-houses 
built in the vicinity of their larger towns, by 
men of wealth and leisure. The Cardinals ex- 
hibited their riches and taste in the construction 
of many such buildings in the environs of Rome, 
and to the present day, their erections serve as 
models of a style of architecture, that has met 
with great favor in every part of modern Europe. 
They were not houses of constant residence, and, 
although the term remains now, its meaning has 
become somewhat modified. The modern villa 
is understood to mean a home, partaking in its 
form and arrangements both of the town-house 
and the country residence. It has the compact- 
ness of arrangement of the former, and the lib- 
eral accommodation of the latter, and herein the 
small villa, whether in suburb or open country, 
differs from the, cottage inasmuch as its outlines 
are usually bounded by a parallelogram, nearly 
regular, and it exhibits a somewhat more se- 
verely studied style of architecture, whilst the 
cottage adapts itself exactly as it may be re- 
quired, to the peculiarities of the site, and is 
usually both irregular in outline upon the ground, 
and in its style conforms less to set rules of art 
than to a general picturesqueness and fitness 
with the scenery around, and the materials of 
which it is composed. 

In the strict architectural sense of the term, 
the villa should resemble the early buildings 
which gave it birth, and would, therefore, be of 
Italian design; but modern modes of life having 
changed the home requirements that now demand 
supply, there is no impropriety in shaping the 
building into any style, that the circumstances 
of each particular case seem in good taste to 
permit. A Gothic villa appears a misnomer, 
and yet the pointed style being only an exponent 
of a peculiar principle, there need be no viola- 
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tion of architectural propriety in giving to the 
building, which if in Italian finish would with- 
out cavil be called a Villa, the general character 
of the Gothic domestic buildings, of which there 
are sO many specimens extant in all parts of 
Europe. The Gothic, or any other style, would 
only be inappropriate where its proper develop- 
ment conflicted with the honest and natural ex- 
pression of the building under consideration, and 
this argument should ever present to the mind 
of the reader, that an architectural style is only 
fitting when it permits a perfect embodiment of 
the intention of the building, and should so ap- 
peal to the senses as to impress with the convic- 
tion that any other expression or form and 
design would have been inadequate. 
THE SMALL VILLA IN THE SUBURB. 

The villa may be of different size, and may be 
planned to suit a small suburban lot, or the 
widely-spread lawn. The small villa near a 
town only differs from the larger residence of 
the man of wealth and leisure in its extent and 
cost; the same rules govern its design, and, in 
similar circumstances of site and material, the 
same style would be appropriate to each. 

Such a villa should be neither a small city 
house nor a country cottage, and yet the circum- 
stances that it seeks to accommodate, necessarily 
give it something of the character of both. The 
requirements of social life are nearly the same in 
the suburb as in the city, but the conveniences 
of domestic arrangements not so easily sub- 
served. Hence the kitchen offices and adjuncts 
to the house must be, as compared with the par- 
lor accommodation of the villa, on a somewhat 
more liberal scale than the city building would 
need. ‘The limits of ground, however, not per- 
mitting so widely spread a plan as the country 
cottage might without inconvenience possess, a 
distribution of the space must be so carefully 
made as to result in a compactness nearly equal 
to that required in the town. 

The style of finish, too, would take its tone 
from its city neighbor, at least so far as to show 
a studied completeness of parts, and external 
adaptation to the evidences gf artificial elabora- 
tion around, in the shape of more frequently 
seen smoothly paved sidewalks, trim stone walls, 
or ornamental railings, and the carefully dressed 
gardens of the suburb. Adjacent to a large 
city, a certain unobtrusive elegance should be 
given to the villa, rather than an effect sought to 
be obtained by boldness and relief; and, where 
the building occupies the entire width of the lot, 
there should be as few breaks or angles from its 
line of front as possible, so as to obtain all the 
effect of breadth that its size will permit, and at 
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the same time show an economical use of the 
ground. 

Compactness of plan, such as is meant, does 
not necessarily imply squareness of outline upon 
the ground—in fact, space may often be sacri- 
ficed in such an arrangement—the proper method 
being to first locate the position of the several 
rooms, in special reference to the peculiarities 
of the site, and then arrange the hall and other 
means of connecticn in such a manner as econo- 
my of space, with convenient access, will point out. 

Such houses should always be studied upon the 
ground, and where that seems to be difficult on 
account, perhaps, of distance, a gentleman, con- 
templating building, sheuld furnish the archi- 
tect he may consult with a rough plan of the 


site, writing down every circumstance, however. 


trivial it may seem, that presents itself. A few 
words on this may not be out of place, to put the 
reader in possession of those hints which profes- 
sional experience has shown will be valuable in 
giving instructions by letter, or otherwise, to an 
architect who may be distant from the spot 
where it is proposed to erect a small country villa. 

Does the ground fall from or towards the road 
from which the place is entered ;—what are the 
points of compass ;—in which direction are the 
pleasant views;—do high ground, or trees, or 
neighbors’ buildings protect from the quarter 
from which blow cold winds ;—what the nature 
of the soil ;—and what the material ;—how is it 
proposed to supply the building with water? 
These will suffice for the local directions as to 
the interior, in addition to which the personal 
views of the owner should be given as to mode 
of living—nature of the several rooms, etc. 

Then may be noted down such items as the 
following, to guide in sketching the exterior. 
Are there trees immediately near the proposed 
site ;—if so, on which sides ;—what kind and of 
what size are they;—standing the proper dis- 
tance from the spot where the building would 
be, is there any feature in the landscape, such 
as higher ground or trees, that would be above 
its probable highest point, so as to form a back- 
ground, or will the outlines of the house stand 
out alone and sharp against the sky only ;— 
what is the general character of the scenery 
about, bold, rocky, well-wooded, farm-like, un- 
dulating, or level ;—are there any very marked 
features in the landscape in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the building—such as lofty rock, or 
knoll, or grove of trees which will be seen in con- 
junction with it;—what is the style of the build- 
ings in the neighborhood ? 

In conclusion, the small villa near a city, or in 
the country, will owe its chief excellence and 
beauty to its honest obtainment of effect. This 


can only be done by sedulous denial of all merely 
extraneous ornamentation, by the thought, that 





first of all, the house must be achieved, and that 
no finery of outside effect compensates for one 
atom of comfort sacrificed within. All parts of 
a building, if evidently necessary and fitly ar- 
ranged, have that inherent quality resulting 
from propriety, that they cannot fail to produce 
a certain beauty; and if elaboration of details 
and ornamentation of construction are not per- 
mitted to the architect, he can still thank those 
unswerving laws that regulate the beauty of fitness 
for endowing his structure with a homely love- 
liness, which no want of ornament can take away. 
" The out-buildings belonging to suburban or 
country villas should partake of the same char- 
acter as the house itself. In some cases such 
buildings are connected with the villa, forming a 
wing upon the one side, balanced frequently by 
a conservatory or other feature upon the other. 
The objection, however, of too near neighbor- 
hood, does not permit such an arrangement to 
be common; and when seen, such a grouping of 
the villa and its belongings usually is found in 
the suburb, rather than in the open country. 
THE MANSION. 

It is but recently that attention has been di- 
rected to the architectural style of the country 
mansion; and but little attempt was previously 
made to blend eligibility with effect. 

The first principle upon which beauty depends 
in the design of a large private dwelling in the 
country, is unity of effect. This is obtained 
when the leading parts are so arranged that the 
a¢tention is successively struck by them in gra- 
dation, from the most-essential to the least im- 
portant feature. The general idea of the whole 
mass should be understood at once, and a more 
intimate acquaintance with its parts should never 
lead the mind away once from the whole image 
first received. This is not done by making all 
one bold and tame outline, but simply by giving 
each portion of the building just exactly that 
same importance in architectural effect as com- 
mon sense would assign to it in use. A building 
is, in fact, as it were a human body; its parts 
are all dependent one upon the other, and pro- | 
gressive in degree, and yet they are members of 
one united whole—imperfect if one be removed 
or not fully developed. There is no axiom in 
art more imperative, than that unity of design is 
essential to magnificence, and to preserve it, the 
inferior parts should not form independent com- 
positions. Another axiom is of singular signifi- 
cance. Unity, without variéty, produces ununi- 
formity and insipidity. From variety, without 
unity, result confusion and distraction. The 
whole effect should be obtained more by elegant 
proportions, and proper selection of sites, than 
by an extravagant outlay. 

The true American country mansion should be 
situated on a farm, and yet not be a farm-house. 
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The buildings, such as barns, grist-mills, farm- 
er’s house, and cottages, should be separately 
provided, and so situated as not tointerfere with 
the home enjoyment and partial seclusion of the 
lawn and pleasure gardens. Upon extensive 
lands the mansion should be seated in such a 
central position as not only to have a wide range 
of prospect before it, but to scan the whole 
length and breadth of the place, and keep a mas- 
ter’s eye around. Shelter for the building must 
with this be sought; the summit of a hill has 
an exposure too bleak; a dead flat, a landscape 
too limited; so the house should stand either 
upon the rise of some gentle undulation that is 
shielded by the woods or higher ground, or be 
upon the long slope of a hill, the upper range 
of which serves to protect from cold. 

A large building should be removed from the 
eye, and the lawn or meadows in front rise 
towards it, so as to make a base for the building, 
and lead attention gradually to its well-adjusted 
proportions, so it should not stand too near the 
public road, but rather have the farm buildings 
between the road and it. They may be, and 
should be sheltered by trees, and the farm-build- 
ings may be so grouped as to present their most 
attractive features towards the eye—the yards 
and cattle inclosures being on the other'side. In 
fact, farming operations, properly conducted, 
and with the carefulness and neatness that they 
should have to make them perfectly successful, 
are anything but unsightly, and a gentleman, 
whose taste and knowledge has resulted in ob- 
taining a farm, whose every features are care- 
fully finished, will find so much to take honest 
pride in, he will not care to keep them entirely 
from view. 

There is great danger always in arranging gar- 
den grounds and lawns about a house so charac- 
teristic, of frittering away the effect, by multi- 
plicity of little parts. Terraces, and winding- 
walks, and garden-beds, are all very well in their 
way, but they must be upon a grand and stately 
scale to harmonize with such a building; better 
a ten-acre lawn than a ten-feet rose-bed; and in 
providing scattered spots for flower cultivation, 
they should be thrown here and there, wherever 
the natural undulations of the surface leaves a 
rising knoll or a natural dimple for such floral 
adornment. Especially should many small gravel 
walks be avoided; they cut up the lawns, and 
destroy all breadth of effect. It is true that, 
under an overhanging bank, or skirting a natural 
ridge, or following the curve of some winding 
hollow, pathways are both beautiful and useful; 
and, where necessary to lead to some peculiar 
feature upon the place, their presence tells its 
own tale; but for merely the sake of affording 
tracks for walking, without object, and fre- 
quently so disposed that the exerciser returns 





in the same path, through devious windings, to 
the point from which he started, such gravel 
walks are in bad taste. 

THE COTTAGE. 

As in other matters, extremes meet in archi- 
tecture. The cot of the humble laborer inspired 
some faithful lover of the picturesque to build a 
home like the ideal of a cottage externally, but 
plentifully provided within with all those etcetera 
that go to make life comfortable and luxurious. 
Years ago, it was the fashion so to build; and 
all over Europe, at one time, the fancy spread of 
seeking to exhibit, in the most whimsical man- 
ner, how, with a semblance of cottage form, 
palace habits could be accommodated in a build- 
ing. Wealthy men vied with each other in 
building such little toy-houses, to be pleasured 
in for one season, and then abandoned to damp 
and spiders and rapid decay from the next. At 
this time was the rage for fancy dairies, orna- 
mental cow-houses, and all the occupations of 
the farm were sought to be sentimentalized ; but 
the followers of this fashion soon grew weary of 
it, and, like other follies, it had its day. 

But out of all this, good resulted. Attention 
was drawn to the possibility, even in farm be- 
longings, of combining utility with beauty, and 
farm-life became less rude, and its more elevating 
influences sedulously cultivated. The whimsical 
erections, too, gave birth to a happy irregularity 
and picturesqueness of building, immeasureably 
an improvement on the square brick house, that 
before seemed the only form in which the resi- 
dence for those occupying the middle rank im life 
could be cast. 

The outbuildings should partake of the same 
general character as the cottage. The stables, 
situated so as partially to be concealed from the 
house, and yet near enough for convenience, 
should not be too high, or the cottage itself will 
be dwarfed; the sharp pitch of the roofs will 
give loft-space enough, without the posts being 
too high, and as the building would probably be 
placed upon sloping ground, a portion of the 
stable may, perhaps, be below the principal 
floor. Near at hand should be anice-house with 
truncated roof, shingled in an ornamental man- 
ner, and its apex terminated by a ventilator. 

About the place rustic seats, bark flower-bas- 
kets, and other ornamental features, in harmony 
with the scenery, should be disposed, and as the 
rocky character of the site would only permit 
partial flower cultivation, creepers and flowering 
parasites should be,trained round the trunks of 
the trees, and in sunny exposures many fragrant 
lichens and other plants, suitable to rock culture, 
should be cherished. 

To secure its entire effect, the cottage should 
be seen against a background; and therefore 
seated upon a hill-side, with woods behind it. 








THE FORTUNES 
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OF A SOLDIER. 


I was passing through the north of France, and | 


stopped to dine at Sedan, where a French cavalry 
regiment, three thousand strong, were quartered. 
Some repairs that were necessary to my carriage 
detained me till the next day; and as I strolled 
along the shady boulevards in the evening, I met 
an old soldier-like person, beside whom I dined 
at the table-d’hote. 


proved to be. 

After a short preamble of the ordinary com- 
mon-places, we began to talk of the service in 
which he lived, and I confess it was with a feel- 
ing of surprise I heard him say that the old sol- 
diers of the Empire had met but little favor from 
Louis Phillippe; and I could not help observing 
that this was not the impression made upon us 
in England, but that we inclined to think it was 
the especial policy of that monarch’s reign to con- 
ciliate the affections of the nation by a graceful 
acknowledgement of those so instrumental to its 
glory. 

‘Ts not Soult as high, or rather is he not far 
higher, in the favor of his sovereign, Louis 
Phillippe, than ever he was in that of the Em- 
peror? Is not Moncey a man nobly pensioned 
as Captain of the Invalides ?” 

‘‘All true! But where are the hundreds—I 
had almost said thousands, but that death has 
been so busy in these tranquil times with those 
it had spared in more eventful days—where are 
they, the old soldiers, who served in inferior 
grades, the men whose promotions for hard fight- 
ing at Montreau and Chalons needed but a few 
days more of prosperity to have confirmed, but 
who saw their best hopes decline as the sun of 
the Emperor’s glory descended? What rewards 
were given even to many of the more distin- 
guished, but whose principles were known to be 
little in accordance with the new order of things ? 
What of Pajol, who captured a Dutch fleet with 
his cavalry squadrons? ah! charged the three- 
deckers as they lay ice-locked in the Scheldt, 
dismounted half of his force and boarded them, 
as in asea fight? Poor Pajol! he died the other 
day, at eighty-three or four, followed to the grave 
by the comrades he had fought and marched be- 
side, but with no honors to his memory from the 
king or his government. No, sir, believe me, 
the present people never liked the Bonapartists ; 
the sad contrast presented by all their attempts 
at military renown with those glorious spectacles 
of the Empire, were little flattering to them.” 

‘*Then you evidently think, Soult and some 
others owe their present favor less to the emi- 
sence of their services than to the plasticity of 
their principles?” 


23 


He was the very type of a | 
chef-d’escadron of the Empire, and such he really | 





‘*Who ever thought Soult a great general?” 


said he, abruptly answering my question by this 
| transition. 


‘*A great military organizer, cer- 
tainly—the best head for the administration of 
an army on the Emperor’s staff—but nothing 
more. His capacity as a tactician was aiways 
third rate.” 

I could not help acknowledging that such was 
the opinion of our own great captain, who has 
avowed that he regarded Massena as the most 
accomplished and scientific general to whom he 
was ever opposed. 

‘¢ And Massena’s daughter,” cried the veteran, 
indignantly, ‘‘lives now in the humblest poverty, 
the wife of a very poor man, who cultivates a 
little garden near Brussels, where femmes de 
chambre are sent to buy bouquets for their mis- 
tresses! The daughter of a Maréchal de France, 
a title once that kings loyed to add to their roy- 
alty, as men loved to ennoble station by evi- 
dences of high personal desert!” 

‘¢ How little fidelity, however, did these men 
show to him who had made them thus great! 
how numerous were the desertions !—how rapid 
too!” 

‘* Yes, there was an epidemic of treason at that 
time in France, just as you have seen at different 
epochs, here, other epidemics prevail: in the 
the Revolution the passion was for the guillotine ; 
then came the lust of military glory—that suited 
us best, and lasted longest; we indulged in it for 
twenty years; then succeeded the terrible reyul- 
sion, and men hastened to prove how false-hearted 
they could be. Then came the Restoration—and 
the passion was to be Catholic; and now we have 
another order of things, whose worst feature is, 
that there is no prevailing creed. Men live for 
the day and the hour. The King’s health, the 
state of Spain, a bad harvest, an awkward dispute 
between the commander of our squadron in the 
Pacific with some of your admirals—anything 
may overturn the balance, and our whole politi- 
cal and social condition may have to be built up 
once more.” 

“The great remedy against this uncertainty is 
out of your power,” said I; ‘* you abolished the 
claims of sovereignty on the permanent affection 
of the people, and now you begin to feel the want 
of ‘ Loyalty.’ ” 

‘‘Our kings had ceased to merit the respect of 
the nation when they lost it.” 

‘‘Say, rather, you revenged upon them the 
faults and vices of their more depraved but bolder 
ancestors. You made the timid Louis XVI. pay 
for the hardy Louis XIV. Had that unhappy 
monarch but been like the Emperor, his court 
might have displayed all the excesses of the 
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regency twice told, and you had never declared 
aginst them.” 

‘«That may be true; but you evidently do not, 
I doubt, indeed, if any but a Frenchman and a 
soldier can, feel the nature of our attachment to 
the Emperor, It was something in which perso- 
nal interest partook a large part, and the hope of 
future advancement, through him, bore its share. 
The army regarded him thus, and never forgave 
him perfectly, for preferring to be an Emperor 
rather than a General. Now, the very desertions 
you have lately alluded to, would probably never 
have occurred if the leader had not emerged into 
the monarch. There was a fascination, a spirit of 
infatuating ecstacy in serving one whose steps 
had so often led to glory, that filled a man’s 
entire heart. One learned to feel, that the rays 
ef his own splendid achievements shed a lustre 
en all around him, and each had his portion of 
undying fame. This feeling, as it became general, 
grew into a kind of superstition, and even toa 
man’s own conscience it served to excuse many 
grave errors, and some direct breaches of true 
faith.” 

‘¢Then, probably, you regarded Ney’s conduct 
in this light ?” said I. 

“IT know it was of this nature,’ replied he, 
vehemently. ‘‘ Ney, like many others, meant to 
be faithful to the Bourbons when he took the 
command. He had no thought of treachery in his 
mind; he believed he was marching against an 
enemy until he actually saw the Emperor, and 
then ——” 

‘¢T find this somewhat difficult to understand,” 
said I, dubiously. ‘‘Ney’s new allegiance was 
no hasty step, but one maturely and well con- 
sidered. He had weighed in his mind various 
eventualities, and doubtless among the number 
the possibility of the Emperor’s return. That 
the mere sight of that low-cocked hat, and the 
redingote gris, could have at once served to over- 
turn a sworn fealty and a plighted word 

“Have you time to listen to a short story?” 
interrupted the old dragoon, with a degree of 
emotion in his manner that bespoke a deeper in- 
terest than I suspected in the subject of our con- 
versation. 

‘“Willingly,” said I. «Will you come and sup 
with me at my hotel, and we can continue a theme 
in which I feel much interest?” 

‘‘Nay; with your permission, we will sif down 
here—on the ramparts. I never sup: like an old 
campaigner, I only make one meal a day, and 
mention the circumstance to excuse my perform- 
ance at the table d’hote; and here, if you do not 
dislike it, we will take our places under this lime- 
tree.” 

I at once accepted to this proposal, and he 
began thus: 

‘**You are, perhaps, aware that in no part of 








France was the cause of the exiled family sus- 
tained with more perseverance and courage than 
Auvergne. The nobles, who, from generation to 
generation, had lived as signeurs on their estates, 
equally remote from the attractions and advan- 
tages of a court, still preserved their devotion to 
the Bourbons as a part of religious faith; nor 
ever did the evening mass of a chiteau conclude 
without its heartfelt prayer for the repose of that 
‘Saint Roi,” Louis XVI., and for the blessing of 
heaven on him, his rightful successor, now a wan- 
derer and an exile. 

In one of these antique chateau, whose dilapi- 
dated battlements and shattered walls showed 
that other enemies than mere time had been em- 
ployed against it, lived an old Count de Vitry: 
so old was he, that he could remember the time 
he had been a page at the court of Louis XV., 
and could tell many strange tales of the Regency, 
and the characters who flourished at that time. 
His family consisted of two grandchildren, both 
of them orphans of his twosons. One had fallen 
in La Vendée; the other, sentenced to banish- 
ment by the Directory, had died on the passage 
out to Guadaloupe. The children were nearly of 
the same age—the boy a few months older than 
the girl—and regarded each other as brother and 
sister. 

‘“‘It is little to be wondered at if these child- 
ren imbibed from the very cradle a horror of 
that system, and of those men which had left 
them fatherless and almost friendless, destitute 
of rank, station, and fortune, and a proportion- 
ate attachment to those who, if they had been 
suffered to reign, would have preserved them in 
the enjoyment of all their time-honored privi- 
leges and possessions. If the members of the 
executive government were then remembered 
among the catalogue of persons accursed and to 
be hated, the names of the royal family were 
repeated among those saintly personages to 
whom honor and praise were rendered. The 
venerable Pére Duclos, to whom their education 
was confided, certainly neglected no available 
means of instilling these two opposite principles 
of belief; andif Alfred de Vitry and Blanche 
were not impressed with this truth, it could not 
be laid to the charge of this single-hearted 
teacher; every trait and feature that could de- 
form and disgrace humanity being attributed to 
one, and all the graces and ennobling virtues of 
the race associated with the name of the other. 
The more striking and impressive to make the 
lesson, the Pére was accustomed to read a com- 
ment on the various events then occurring at 
Paris, and on the campaigns of the Republican 
army in Itally; dwelling, with pardonable con- 
demnation, on the insults offered to the Church 
and all who adhered to its holy cause. These 
appeals were made with peculiar force to Alfred, 
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who was destined for an ecclesiastic, that being 
the only career which the old Count and his chap- 
lain could satisfy themselves as offering any 
hope of safety; and now that the family posses- 
sions were all confiscated, and a mere remnant 
of the estate remaining, there was no use in 
hoping to perpetuate a name which must sink into 
poverty and obscurity. Blanche was also to be- 
come a member of a religious order in Italy, if, 
happily, even in that sacred land, the privileges 
of the Church were destined to escape. 

“The good Pére, whose intentions were unal- 
loyed by one thought unworthy of an angel, made 
the mistake that great zeal not unfrequently 
commits—he proved too much; he painted the 
Revolutionary party in colors so terrible, that 
no possible reality could sustain the truth of the 
portraiture. It is true, the early days of the 
Revolution warranted all he did or could say; 
but the party had changed greatly since that, 
or, rather, a new and a very differently minded 
class had succeeded. Murat, Danton and Ro- 
bespierre, had no resemblance with Sieyes, 
Carnot and Bonaparte. The simple-minded 
priest, however, recognised no distinction, he 
thought that, as the stream issued from a tainted 
source, the current could never become purer by 
flowing; and he delighted, with all the enthusi- 
asm of a dévote, to exaggerate the evil traits of 
those whose exploits of heroism might have daz- 
zled and fascinated unthinking understandings. 

«‘ Alfred was about sixteen, when one evening, 
nigh sunset, a peasant approached the Chiiteau 
in eager haste to say that a party of soldiers 
were coming up the little road which led towards 
the house, instead of turning off, as they usually 
did, to the village of Puy de Dome, half a league 
further down the valley. 

‘* Pere Duclos, who assumed absolute author- 
ity over the household since the old Count had 
fallen into a state of childlike dotage, hastened 
to provide himself with the writ of exemption 
from billet the Directory had confered on the 
Chateau—an amende for the terrible misfortunes of 
the ruined family, and advanced to meet the party, 
the leading tiles of which were already in sight. 

‘‘Nothing could less have suggested the law- 
less depredators of the Republic than the little 
column that now drew near. Four chasseurs-a- 
pied led the van, their clothes ragged and torn, 
their shoes actuadly in ribbons; one had his arm 
in a sling, and another carried his shako on his 
back, as his head was bound up in a handker- 
chief, whose blood-stained folds showed the 
marks of a severe sabre-cut. Behind them 
eame a litter, or, rather, a cart with a canvass 
awning, in which lay the wounded body of their 
officer; the rear consisting of about fourteen 
others, under the command of a sergeant. 

‘* They halted and formed as the old Pere ap- 





proached them, and the sergeant, stepping to the 
front, carried his hand to his cap in military sa- 
lute; and then, without waiting for the priest 
to speak, he began a very civil, almost a humble 
apology, for the liberty of their intrusion. 

‘¢¢ We are,’ said he, ‘an invalid party, en 
route for Paris, with an officer who was severely 
wounded at the bridge of Lodi.’ And here he 
lowered his voice to a whisper: ‘The poor 
lieutenant’s case being hopeless, and his constant 
wish—his prayer—being to see his mother be- 
fore he dies, we are pushing on for her Chiteau, 
which is near St. Jean de Luc, I hear. Perhaps 
the mention of the word Chiteau—the claim of 
one whose rank was even thus vaguely hinted 
at—had nearly an equal influence on the Pere 
with the duties of humanity. Certain is it, he 
laid less stress than he might have done on the 
writ of exemption, and blandly said that the out- 
offices of the Chateau should be at their disposal 
for the night; apologising if late events had not 
left its inhabitants in better circumstances to 
succor the unfortunate. 

‘*¢ We ask very little, Pere,’ said the ser- 
geant, respectfully—‘ some straw to sleep on, 
some rye-bread and a little water for supper ; 
and to-morrow, ere sunrise, you shall see the 
last of us.’ The humility of the request, ren- 
dered even more humble by the manner in which 
it was conveyed, did not fail to strike the Pere 
Duclos, who began to wonder what reverses had 
overtaken the ‘Blues’ (the name the Repub- 
licans were called,) that they were become thus 
civil and respectful; nor could he be brought to 
believe the account the sergeant gave of a glori- 
ous victory at the Ada, nor credit a syllable of 
the bulletin which, in letters half-a-foot long, 
proclaimed the splendid achievement. 

‘‘A little pavilion in the garden was devoted to 
the reception of the wounded lieutenant, the sol- 
diers bivouacked in the farm-buildings, some even 
in the open air, for it was the vintage-time, and 
the weather delightful. There was nothing of 
outrage or disturbance committed by the men; 


not even any unusual noise disturbed the peace- . 


ful quiet of the old Chateau; and, except that a 
lamp burned all night in the garden-pavilion, 
nothing denoted the presence of strangers. 

‘¢ Before day broke the men were mustered in 
the court of the Chiteau; and the sergeant, 
having seen that his party were all regularly 
equipped for the march, demanded to speak a 
few words to the Pére Duclos. The Pere, who 
from his window was watching these signs of 
approaching departure with some anxiety, has- 
tily descended on hearing the request. 

‘¢*¢ We are about to march, reverend father,’ 
said the sergeant, saluting, ‘all of us, save 
one—our poor lieutenant; his next billet will be 
for another, and we hope, a better place.’ 
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“«*Ts he dead?’ asked the Pere, eagerly. 

‘<*Not yet, father, but the event cannot now 
be far off. He raved all through the night, and 
this morning the fever has left him, but without 
strength, and evidently going fast. To take 
him along with us would be inhuman, were it 
even possible—to delay would be against my 
orders; so that nothing else is to be done than 
leave him among those who would be kind to his 
last hours, and minister to the wants of a death- 
bed.’ The Pere, albeit very far from gratified 
by his charge, promised to do all in his power; 
and the sergeant, having commanded a ‘pre- 
sent arms’ to the Chateau, wheeled right-about 
and departed. 

‘For some days the prediction of the sergeant 
seemed to threaten its accomplishment at every 
hour. The sick man, reduced to the very lowest 
stage of debility, appeared at moments as if 
struggling for a last breath; but by degrees 
these paroxysms grew less frequent and less vio- 
lent; he slept, too, atintervals, and awoke seem- 
ingly refreshed; thus between the benefits de- 
rived from tranquility and rest, a mild and genial 
air, and his own youth, his recovery became at 
length assured, accompanied, however, by a 
degree of feebleness that made the least effort 
impossible, and even the utterance of a few 
words a matter of great pain and difficulty. If, 
during the most sad and distressing periods of 
the sick bed, the Pére indirectly endeavored to 
inspire Alfred’s mind with a horror of a soldier’s 
life—depicting, by force of the terrible example 
before him, the wretchedness of one who fell a 
victim to its ambition—so did he take especial 
care, as convalescence began to dawn, to forbid 
the youth from ever approaching the pavilion, or 
holding any intercourse with its occupant. That 
part of the garden was strictly interdicted to 
him, and the very mention of the lieutenant at 
last forbidden, or only alluded to when invoking 
a christian blessing upon enemies. In this way 
matters continued until the end of autumn, when 
the Pére, who had long been anxiously awaiting 
the hour when the sick man should take his 
leave, had one morning set off for the town to 
make arrangements for his departure, and order 
post-horses to be ready on the following day. 

“Tt was a calm and mellow day of autumn, 
and Alfred, who had at first determined to set 
out on a fishing excursion, without any reason, 
changed his mind, and sauntered into the garden. 
Loitering listlessly for some time, from walk to 
walk, he was at length returning to the Chateau, 
when he beheld, seated under the shade of a 
walnut-tree, a young man, whose pale and lan- 
guid look, at once bespoke the invalid, even had 
not the fact been proclaimed by his dress, the 
uniform of a Lancier rouge. Mindful of the 
Father’s precept, and fully impressed with an 





obedience never violated, the youth was turning 
hastily away, when the wounded man slowly 
arose from his seat, and removing his cap, made 
a salute of deep and most respectful meaning. 
Alfred returned it, and stood irresolute. The 
eyes of the sick man, full of an expression of 
mild and thankful beaming, were on him. What 
should he do? to retire without speaking would 
be a rudeness, even a cruelty; beside, what pos- 
sible harm could there be in a few words of 
friendly greeting with one so long their guest? 
Ere he could resolve the point, the wounded offi- 
cer was slowly advancing towards him, still 
uncovered, and in an attitude betokening a most 
respectful gratitude. 

‘© *]T pray you will permit me, Mons. le 
Comte,’ said he, ‘ to express my heartfelt thanks 
for the hospitality and kindness of your treat- 
ment. I feared that I should leave this without 
the occasion of saying how grateful I feel for 
the remnant of life your care has been the means 
of preserving.’ 

‘‘ Alfred tried to answer; but a dread of his 
disobedience and its consequences, and a strange 
sense of admiration for the stranger, whose 
manner and appearance had deeply impressed 
him, made him silent. 

‘* «7 see,’ said the lieutenant, smiling, ‘that 
you are indisposed to receive an acknowledg- 
ment for what you set such small store by—a 
kindness to a mere ‘soldier of the Republic ;’ 
but when you a wear a sword yourself, Mons. le 
Comte, as you will doubtless one of these days—’ 

‘* «No, said Alfred, hastily interrupting him, 
‘never! I shall never wear one.’ 

‘« ¢ How, never! What can you mean?’ 

‘¢ «That I shall never be a soldier,’ said Al- 
fred. ‘Iam to be a priest.’ 

‘¢¢A priest! You, Mons. le Comte de Vitry, 
of the best blood of Auvergne—you, a monk!’ 

‘¢ «7 did not say a monk,’ said Alfred, proudly, 
‘there are other ranks among churchmen. I 
have heard tell of Prince-bishops and Cardinals. 

‘¢¢And if one were to begin life at the age 
they usually take leave of it, such a career might 
not be held so cheaply; but for a young man 
of good birth and blood, with a heart to feel 
proudly, and a hand to wield a weapon—no, no, 
this were a shame not to be thought of.’ 

‘‘Stung alike by the severity of the sarcasm, 
and animated by the old spigit of the Pére’s 
teaching, Alfred hastily answered: ‘ And if men 
of rank and station no longer carry arms as 
their forefathers did, with whom lies the blame? 
Why do they now bend to adopt a path that in 
former days was only trodden by the weak- 
hearted and the timid? Because they would not 
draw the sword in a cause they abhor, and for a 
faction they despised; neither would they shed 
their blood to assure the triumph of a rable.’ 
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«Nor would I,’ interposed the lieutenant, 
while a slight flush colored his cheek. ‘The 
cause in which I perilled life was that of France, 
my country. You may safely trust, that the 
nation capable of such conquests will neither be 
disgraced by bad rulers, nor dishonored by cow- 
ardly ones.’ 

‘¢¢T have no faith in Republicans,’ said Al- 
fred, scornfully. 

*« «Because they were not born to a title, per- 
haps! But do you know how many of those 
who now carry victory into foreign lands belong 
to this same class that includes all your sympa- 
thy ?—prouder, far prouder, that they sustain 
the honor of France against her enemies than 
that they carry the blazon of a marquis or the 
coronet of a duke on their escutcheon! You 
look incredulous! Nay, I speak no more than 
what I well know; for instance, the humble 
lieutenant who now addresses you can claim rank 
as high and ancient as your own. You have 
heard of the Liancourts ?’ 

‘¢*Le Due de Liancourt ?’ 

««¢Yes; I am, or rather I was, the Duc de 
Lianconrt,’ said the lieutenant, with an almost 
imperceptible struggle; my present rank is 
Sous-Lieutenant of the Third Lancers. Now 
listen to me calmly for a few moments, and I 
hope to show you, that in a country where a 
dreadful social earthquake has uprooted every 
foundation of rank, and strewed the ground with 
the ruins of everything like proscription, it is 
nobler and better to show that nobility could 
enter the lists, unaided by its prestige, and win 
the palm, among those who vainly boasted them- 
selves better and braver. This we have done, 
not by assuming the monk’s cowl and the friar’s 
cord, but by carrying the knapsack and the 
musket; not by shirking the struggle, but by 
confronting it. Where is the taunt now against 
the nobility of France? whose names figure oft- 
enest in the lists of killed and wounded? whose 
lotis it most frequently to mount first to the as- 
sault or the breach? No, no, take to the alb and 
the surplice if your vocation prompt it, but do 
not assume to say that no other road is open toa 
Frenchman because his heart is warmed by noble 
blood,’ 

“If Alfred was at first shocked by hearing 
assertions so opposed to all the’ precepts of his 
venerated tutor, he was soon ashamed of offer- 
ing opposition to one so far more capable than 
himself of forming a just judgment on the ques- 
tion, while he felt, inwardly, the inequality of 
the cause for which he would do battle against— 
that glorious and triumphant one of which the 
young officer assumed the companionship. 

‘* Besides, De Laincourt’s history was his own; 
he had been bred up with convictions precisely 
like his, and might, had he followed out the path 


intended for him, been a priest at the very hour 
that he led a charge at Lodi. 

«<7 was saved by an accident,’ said he. ‘In 
the march of Berthault’s division through Cha- 
lons, a little drummer-boy fell off a wagon when 
asleep, and was wounded by a wheel passing 
over him: they brought him to our Chateau, 
where we nursed and tended him till he grew 
well. The Curé, wishing to snatch him asa 
brand saved from the burning, adopted him, and 
made him an acolyte; and so he remained till 
+ one Sunday morning, when the ‘ Chasseurs gris’ 
marched through the town during mass. Pierre 
stole out to see the soldiers; he heard a march 
he had often listened to before; he saw the little 
drummers stepping out gaily in front; worse, too, 
they saw him, and one called out to his comrades 
‘ Regarde done le Prétre ; ce petit drole la—e’ est un 
Prétre.’ 

‘** Du tout,’ cried he; tearing off his white 
robe, and throwing it behind him, ‘Je sus tam- 
bour comme toi,’ and snatching the drum, he beat 
his ‘Ran tap-plan’ so vigorously and so well, 
that the drum-major patted him on the head and 
cheek, and away marched Pierre at the head of 
the troop, leaving Chalons, and Curé, and all 
behind him, without a thought or a pang. 

‘*T saw it all from the window of the church; 
and suddenly, as my eyes turned from the grand 
spectacle of the moving column, with its banners 
flying and bayonets glistening, to the dim, half- 
lighted aisles of the old church, with smoky 
tapers burning faintly, amid which an old decre- 
pid priest was moving slowly, a voice within me 
| cried—‘ Better a tambour than this!’ I stole out, 
and reached the street just as the last files were 
passing: I ming!cd with the crowd that followed, 
my heart beating time to the quick march. I 
tracked them out of the town, further and fur- 
ther, till we reached the wide open country. 

‘¢« Will you not come back, Pierre?’ said I, 
pulling him by the sleeve, as, at last, I reached 
the leading files, where the little fellow marched, 
proud as the tambour-major. 

‘““¢7T go back, and the regiment marching 
against the enemy !’ exclaimed he, indignantly ; 
and a roar of laughter and applause from the 
soldiers greeted his words. 

‘¢¢Nor I either!’ cried I. And thus I became 
a soldier, never to regret the day I belted on the 
knapsack. But here comes the Pere Duclos: I 
hope he may not be displeased at your having 
kept me company. I know well he loves not 
such companionship for his pupil—perhaps he 
has reason. 

‘¢ Alfred did not wait for the priest’s arrival, 
but he darted from the spot and hastened to his 
room, where, bolting the door, he threw himself 
upon his bed and wept bitterly. Who knows if 





these tears decided not all his path in life? 
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“That same evening the lieutenant left the 
Chateau; and in abont two months after came a 
letter, expressing his gratitude for all the kind- 
ness of his host, and withal a present of a gun 
and a chasseur’s accoutrement for Alfred. They 
were very handsome and costly, and he was 
never weary of trying them on his shoulders and 
looking how they became him; when, in exam- 
ining one of the pockets for the twentieth time, 
he discovered a folded paper; he opened it, and 
found it was an appointment for a cadet in the 
military school of St. Cyr. Alfred de Vitry was 
written in pencil where the name should be 
inscribed, but very faintly, and so that it re- 
quired sharp looking to detect the letters. It 
was enough, however, for him who read the 
words: he packed up a little parcel of clothes, 
and, with a few francs in his pocket, he set out 
that night for Chalons, where he took the maile. 
The third day, when he was tracked by the Pers, 
he was already enrolled a cadet, and not all the 
interest in France could have removed him 
against his consent. 

‘¢] will not dwell on a career which was in no 
respect different from that of hundreds of others. 
Alfred joined the army in the second Italian 
campaign—was part of Dessaix’s division at 
Marengo—was wounded at Aspern, and finally 
accompanied the Emperor in his terrible march 
to Moscow. He saw more service than his pro- 
motion seemed to imply, however; for after 
Leipsig, Dresden, Bautzen, he was carried on a 
litter, with some other dying comrades, into a 
little village of Alsace—a lieutenant of hussars, 
nothing more. An hospital, hastily constructed 
of planks, had been fitted up outside the village ; 
there were many such, on the road between 
Strasburg and Nancy; and here poor Alfred lay, 
with many more, their sad fate rendered still 
sadder by the daily tidings, which told them that 
the cause for which they had shed their blood 
was hourly becoming more hopeless. The army 
that never knew defeat now counted nothing but 
disaster. Before Alfred had recovered from his 
wound, the allies bivouacked in the Place Car- 
rousel, and Napoleon was at Elba! When little 
dreaming that he could take any part in that 
general joy by which France, in one of her least- 
thinking moments, welcomed back the Bourbons, 
Alfred was walking listlessly along one of the 
quays of Paris, wondering within himself by 
what process of arithmetic he could multiply 
seven sous—they were all he had—into the price 
of a supper and a bed; and while his eyes often 
dwelt with lingering fondness on the windows of 
the resfauranis, they turned, too, with a dreadful 
instinct towards the Seine, whose eddies had 
closed over many a sorrow and crime. 

‘‘As he wandered thus, a cry arose for help: 
an unfortunate creature—one whose woes were 








greater, or whose courage to bear them, less than 
his own—had thrown herself from the Pont- 
Neuf into the river, and her body was seen to 
rise and sink several times in the current of the 
rapid stream. It was from no prompting of 
humanity—it was something like a mere instinct, 
and no more—mayhap, too, his recklessness of 
life had some share in the act; whatever the 
reason, he sprung into the river, and after a long 
and vigorous struggle, he brought her out alive; 
and then, forcing through the crowd that wel- 
comed him, he drew his miserable and dripping 
hat over his eyes. He continued his road— 
Heaven knows he had little purpose or object 
to warrant the persistence ! 

‘*He had not gone far when a number of 
voices were heard behind him, calling out: 
‘ That is he !—there he is!’ and at the same in- 
stant an officer rode up beside him, and, saluting 
him politely, said that her royal highness the 
Duchess of Berri desired to speak to him ;—her 
carriage was just by. 

‘¢ Alfred was in that humor when, so indifferent 
is every object in life, that he would have turned 
at the bidding of the humblest gamin of the 
streets, and, wet and weary, he stood beside the 
door of the splendid equipage. 

«¢ «Tt was thou that saved the woman?’ said the 
Duchess, addressing him, and using the conven- 
tional ‘ Du,’ as suitable to his mean appearance. 

‘<¢ Madame,’ said Alfred, removing his tattered 
hat, ‘I ama gentleman! These rags were once 
—the uniform of the Guard.’ 

‘©¢My God!—my cousin!’ cried a voice be- 
side the Duchess; and, at the same instant, a 
young girl held out her hands towards him, and 
exclaimed: ‘ Knowest thou not me, Alfred? I 
am Alice—Alice de Vitry—thy cousin and thy 
sister !’ 

‘<It would little interest you to dwell on the 
steps that followed, and which, in a few weeks, 
made of a wretched outcast—without a home or 
a meali—an officer of the Guard du Corps, with 
the order of St. Louis at his breast. Time sped 
on and his promotion with it; and at length his 
Majesty, graciously desiring to see the old no- 
bility resume their place and grade, consented 
to the union of Alfred with his cousin. There 
was no violent love on either side, but there was 
sincere esteem and devoted friendship; and if 
they neither of them felt that degree of attach- 
ment which becomes a passion, they regarded 
each other with true affection. 

‘* Alice was a devoted Royalist: all that she 
had suffered for the cause had endeared it to her ; 
and she could forgive, but not forget, that her 
future husband had shed his blood for the 
Usurper. 

‘‘ Alfred was what every one, and with reason, 
called a most fortunate fellow: a colonel at 
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twenty-eight—a promotion that, under the Em- 
pire, nothing but the most distinguished services 
could have gained—and yet he was far from 
happy. He remembered with higher enthusiasm 
his first grade of ‘ corporal,’ won at Aspern, and 
his epaulettes that he gained at Wilna. His 
soldiering had been learned in another school 
than in the parade-ground at Versailles, or the 
Avenue of the Champs Elysees. 

*¢¢Come, mon ami,’ said Alice, gaily to him 
one morning, about ten days before the time ap- 
pointed for their marriage; ‘thou art about to 
have some occasion for thy long-rusting sword: 
the Usurper has landed at Cannes.’ 

«¢¢The Emperor at Cannes !’ 

«¢¢The Emperor if thou wilt--but without an 
empire.’ 

***No matter. 
Alfred. 

‘¢¢ Alone, with some half-dozen followers, at 
most. Ney has received orders to march against 
him, and thou art to command a brigade.’ 

‘<* This is good news!’ said Alfred; for the 


Is he without an army ?’ said 


very name of war had set his heart a throbbing ;_ 


and as he issued forth into the streets, the stirring 
sounds of excitement and rapid motion of troops 
increased his ardor. 

‘¢Wondering groups were gathered in every 
street, some discussing the intelligence, others 
reading the great placards, which, in letters of 
portentous size, announced that ‘the Monster’ 
had once more polluted by his presence the soil 


of France. 
‘* Whatever the enthusiasm of the old Royalists 


to the Bourbon cause, there seemed an activity 
and determination on the part of the Bona- 
partists who had taken service with the king to 
exhibit their loyalty to the new sovereign; and 
Ney rode from one quarter of Paris to the other, 
with a cockade of most conspicuous size, fol- 
lowed by a staff equally remarkable. 

‘¢That same day Alfred left Paris for Lyons, 
where his regiment lay, with orders to move to 
the south, by forced marches, and arrest the ad- 
vance of the small party which formed the band 
of the invader. It was Alice herself fastened 
the knot of white ribbon in his shako, and bade 
him adieu with a fondness of affection he had 
never witnessed before. From Paris to Lyons, 
and to Grenoble, Alfred hastened with prompti- 
tude. At Lesseim, at last, he halted for orders, 

‘*His position was a small village, three 
leagues in advance of Lesseim, called Dulaure, 
where at nightfall, on the 18th of March, Alfred 
arrived with two companies of his regiment, his 
orders being to reconnoitre the valley towards 
Lesseim, and report if the enemy should present 
himself in that quarter. 

‘* After an anxious night on the alert, Alfred 
lay down to sleep toward morning, when he was 





awoke by the sharp report of a musket, followed 
immediately after by the roll of the drum and 
the call for the guard to ‘turn out.’ He rushed 
out, and hastened towards the advanced picket. 
All was in confusion: some were in retreat; 
others stood at a distance from their post, look- 
ing intently towards it; and at the picket itself 
were others again, with piled arms, standing in 
a close group. What could this mean? Alfred 
called out, but no answer was returned. The 
men stared in stupid amazement, and each 
seemed waiting for the other to reply. 

‘¢ «Where is your officer?’ cried De Vitry, in 
an angry voice. 

«He is here!’ said a pale calm featured 
man, who, buttoned up in a grey surtout, and 
with a low chapeau on his head, advanced towards 
him. 

‘«¢ You the officer!’ replied Alfred, angrily ; 
‘you are not of our regiment, sir.’ 

‘¢¢Pardon me, Colonel,’ rejoined the other ; ‘I 
led the twenty-second at Rovigo, and they were 
with me at Wagram.’ 

‘** Grand Dieu!’ said Alfred, trembling ; ‘who 
are you then ?’ 

‘¢* Your Emperor, Colonel de Vitry !’ 

‘‘ Alfred stepped back at the words. The 
order to arrest and make him prisoner was almost 
on his lips. He turned towards his men, who 
instinctively had resumed their formation; his 
head was maddened by the conflict within it; his 
eyes turned again towards Napoleon—the struggle 
was over—he knelt and presented his sword. 

«¢¢ Take mine in exchange, General De Vitry,’ 
said the Emperor; ‘I know you will wear it 
with honor.’ 

‘¢ And thus in a moment, was all forgotten— 
plighted love and sworn faith—for who could 
resist the Emperor ? 

‘¢ The story isnow soon told. Waterloo came, 
and once more the day of defeat descended, never 
to dawn upon another victory. Alfred, rejected 
and scorned, lived years in poverty and obscurity. 
When the fortunes of the Revolution brought up 
once more the old soldiers of the empire, he 
fought at the Quai Voltaire and was wounded 
severely. The Three Days over, he was ap- 
pointed to a sous-lieutenancy in the dragoons. 
He is now chéf-d’escadron, the last of his race, 
weary of a world whose vicissitudes have crushed 
his hopes and made him broken-hearted.” 

The relator of this tale was Alfred de Vitry 
himself, who, under the name of his maternal 
grand-father, St. Amand, served in the second 
regiment of Carabiniers. He had his own theory 
of war—where the enemy should be met, and 
how; in what manner certain places should be 
defended ; how to unite scattered forces; views 
of strategy and tactics, which he was ever eager 
to explain when an opportunity offered. 
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THE BEGGAR 


OF ALGIERS. 


Axsovut the beginning of the last century, a 
Greek merchant resided at Algiers, who used 
every year to make a voyage to Tunis, or Egypt, 
to dispose of the commodities he had purchased 
from the Moors and the trading ships from Eu- 
rope. While he continued to carry on this branch 
of commerce, a countryman of his paid the debt 
of nature, left him his executor, and among his 
legacies, ordered a certain sum of money to be 
disposed of among the indigent and distressed. 
One morning, as the merchant was passing 
through the street, he saw a Moor sitting on a 
piece of mat, lame and almost blind. Struck 
with an object that seemed an epitome of human 
miseries, the Greek listened to his moving tale, 
and beheld, with a pleasing satisfaction, that 
this deplorable object employed himself in mak- 
ing thread laces, by which, and the charity of 
the benevolent, he procured a scanty subsistence. 
So unusual a sight, where wretchedness and in- 
dustry were so remarkably blended in the same 
object, excited the compassion of the merchant, 
who, with a generous tear of humanity, dropped 
him a handful of aspers. Astonished at so unex- 
pected an instance of kindness, the beggar fol- 
lowed the merchant on his crutches, calling upon 
Heaven to shower down its choicest blessings on 
his head. He told all he met, how exceedingly 
bountiful that christian had been tohim. Struck 
with this instance of liberality, the populace 
joined the cripple in his applauses. This, said 
they, is indeed an instance of universal benevo- 
lence, because extended to a person whose reli- 
gion is different from his own. 

The beggar followed his patron till he disco- 
vered the house in which he resided, and took 
his post for the future in a place where the mer- 
chant passed daily by him. Next day the beg- 
gar repeated his request, and the merchant his 
charity. He was persuaded he could not dis- 
charge the will of his late friend better than by 
giving to this distressed object, as it seemed to 
have a tendency to make the infidels in love with 
the benevolent teachings of the gospel; he there- 
fore continued his daily charities, till the time 
of his departure for Egypt. 

The beggar still kept his post, but missing his 
benefactor, he made inquiry after him, and had 
the mortification to be informed that he was not 
in the kingdom. Whenever his clerk passed by 


the beggar, he always lifted up his hands to 
Heaven, and prayed for his master’s safe return, 
which did not happen till near six months after. 
The beggar expressed his joy at seeing him; but, 
when the merchant, in return for his kind ex- 
pressions, was going to repeat his usual benevo- 
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_lence, the cripple declined accepting it, saying it 
| was better to pay him all his arrears at once. 
| Confounded at so strange a refusal, the merchant 
asked what he meant by arrears? ‘To which the 
Moor replied, that, as he had been absent near 
six months, his daily benevolence, which had 
been omitted during his voyage, now amounted 
to one hundred and eighty rials, which was the 
sum he now owed him. The Greek smiled at 
the impertinent answer of the beggar, and was 
for some time in doubt whether it merited con- 
tempt or chastisement. But, thinking the latter 
would be considered as cruel by the people, he 
left him without deigning to return him an 
answer. 

The beggar, however, laid his complaint before 
the Dey, and the merchant was sent for to make 
his defence. The Moor alleged that the mer- 
chant, during a whole month, had daily given 
him a rial, but that his charity had not been 
thrown away; it had greatly augmented the 
number of his customers, and proved to him an 
increasing fund of riches; that so considerable 
an income had induced him to lay aside his busi- 
ness of making thread laces, which was to hima 
very painful operation, as he had almost lost his 
sight; that the merchant went away without 
giving him the least warning that his pension 
was to cease, and he had, therefore, constantly 
kept his post, where he had daily offered up his 
prayers for his safe return; that, relying on the 
payment of his pension, he had contracted some 
debts which he was unable to discharge; and 
that, when he had demanded his arrears, he had 
laughed at him, and even threatened to chastise 
his insolence. The merchant admitted that tho 
account given by the Moor was literally true; 
but insisted that, alms being a voluntary action, 
its continuance depended wholly on the donor. 
After a discussion of the affair in council, the 
merchant was condemned to pay the beggar a 
rial for every day since his departare to the time 
of this decision, with a piaster extraordinary as 
a recompense for his reproaches. But he was 
told he was at liberty to declare that his inten- 
tion was not to give him any alms or gratuity for 
the time tocome. This the merchant protested 
against, adding that such a sentence would not 
soon be forgotten. 

A MAN was arrested by a farmer for stealing 
ducks, who said he should know them anywhere. 
‘*Why,” said the counsel for the prisoner, ‘I 
have some like them in my yard.” ‘‘ That’s very 
likely,” said the farmer, ‘‘ they are not the only 
ducks I have had stolen lately.” 














SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN CHARACTER. 


THE PREVALENT RUSSIAN WEAKNESS. 

Tue Russian has capacity and talent for every- 
thing. Of all peoples, he has, perhaps, the 
greatest amount of practical ability in acquiring 
2 position adapted to him. But that which is so 
peculiar to, and characteristic of, the German— 
an attachment and love for his position, his pro- 
fession, his work—is unknown to the Russian. 
The true German loves his position in the world ; 
he would not exchange it for any other; to the 
profession or trade to which he has devoted him- 
self he remains faithful, pursues it with con- 
stancy, with love, and with a certain pride; he 
thinks it honorable to perfect himself in it, and 
rejoices in the successful work of his hands; he 
believes that he sees in his position a distinct 
appointment of Providence, to which he is bound 
to remain faithful. 

Not so the Russian; accident mostly decides 
which of the talents a boy possesses shall first 
be developed, The landed proprietor, without 
much examination, chooses, among the boys of 
his serfs, who is to be a shoemaker, who a smith, 
who a cook, who aclerk, etc. Prudent landown- 
ers, in order to acquire better workmen, some- 
times give the boys to master artisans, under a 
contract for three to eight years, to teach and 
exercise them in their work. The colonel of a 
regiment orders at once, and without much in- 
vestigation, that so many men shall be saddlers, 
so many smiths or wheelwrights; these shall be 
musicians, those clerks. And they become all 
these, and almost invariably with ease and dex- 
terity; and from them proceed in general the 
most solid and best artificers, workmen, and art- 
ists, because, being appointed and constrained 
by outward authority, they remain in the occu- 
pation they have adopted. In the case of the 
crown peasants, on the other hand, the boy re- 
ceives the first impulse from his parents or rela- 
tives, of chooses an occupation for himself. 
After adopting his calling, there is no question 
of any education such as the German artisan re- 
ceives, nor of the settled apprenticeship with 
regular masters, nor advancement from the posi- 
tion of apprentice to that of journeyman, and 
ultimately, on examination and trial, to that of 
master, participating in important privileges. 
He learns as he can, from observation or acci- 
dent, attempts and invents himself, and seeks 
employment wherever he can find it. Of love or 
veneration for his position or calling, there is 


never any question: he has no fixed tariff of the | 


price of his work, but takes what he can get. 


Of the feeling of duty or honor in the produc- 


tion of a good substantial piece of work he is 


ignorant; he works only for appearance, only to 
dispose of his commodity, and his reputation is 
quite indifferent to him. 

If an artisan fails in one handicraft or profes- 
sion, he adopts another. How often does a man 
commence as a shoemaker or tailor, then leave 
his work, and become perhaps a kalatchi carrier, 
(running about the streets of St. Petersburg or 
Moscow with pastry for sale,) then, after having 
made some money, and provided himself with 
horses and a cart, he turns carrier, and wanders 
about the whole empire. He enters, too, into 
small speculations as a hawker, and at last es- 
tablishes himself in some spot; and, if fortune is 
favorable, becomes perhaps, a rich merchant. 
The career of most of the large merchants and 
manufacturers, if examined, will be found to 
correspond with this description. 

Bat, even when the Russian has become a rich 
merchant or manufacturer, he does not therefore 
grow attached to his position and profession: he 
regards the latter merely as a means of acquir- 
ing wealth. If he has children, he perhaps edu- 
cates one for his own profession, but solely in 
order to have a faithful assistant in his business; 
upon the others he endeavors to bestow an edu- 
cation qualifying them for the military or civil 
service, and thus giving them hope of acquiring 
the rank of noble; for the love of money and 
distinction are the rocks upon which in Russia 
every character is shipwrecked. The common 
man, the peasant, is estimable, and good at heart; 
but, as soon as he acquires money, and becomes 
a speculator or merchant, he is ruined and meta- 
morphosed into an arrant rogue. 

The government is aware of the injurious con- 
sequences of this fluctuation, and has made vari- 
ous attempts to restrain it within certain limits. 
It is anxious to form a stable class of citizens, 
and the law regarding the institution of honor- 
ary citizens is a striking proof of this. 

REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON. 

All over the north of Russia, almost in every 
citizen’s house in the towns, and also in almost 
every substantial peasant’s house, a portrait of 
Napoleon. In the picture-shops of the larger 
towns, in which are all sorts of legends, tales, 
and fables, represented by popular pictures and 
caricatures—principally woodcuts of genuine 
Russian work and invention—Napoleon appears 
in a thousand forms. No name, no historical 
| figure is better known and more popular with 
the common Russian than Napoleon. Whilst 
during the war in Russia deadly hatred inflamed 
all hearts against him, and he became after his 
downfall the object of ridicule and irony, he has 
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now become the hero of popular story, a fabu- 
lous mythical hero; every trace of hatred has 
vanished. I found in Moscow one of these con- 
temptuous songs and caricatures, in which he 
appears as a dancer, and dances with one nation 
after. another. The explanatory song relates 
that Napoleon first danced a Francaise with much 
skill and great applause, then an Allemande, 
then a Polonaise; when he commenced the An- 
glaise, he began rather to limp; then Kutuzof 
said to him, ‘‘We do not understand foreign 
dancing in Russia, come, dance a Cosaque with 
me!” At last Kulenkorski (Caulaincourt) said, 
‘This fellow Kutuzof dances too well; there is 
nothing for us here, we must now dance gipsy 
fashion,” (striking with the hands upon the heels 
and soles of the feet.) 


STEPFATHERS. 

Stepfathers love their stepchildren just as 
much as their own offspring; a Russian stepfa- 
ther never oppresses, neglects, or defrauds them. 
In the popular songs there is no word for the 
stepfather, but the wicked stepmother, the 
‘*matchikha,” frequently plays a part in them! 
Nay, if a stepfather had a son of age by the first 
marriage, he would become, after the father’s 
death, the head of the family, and provide for 
his half-brothers and sisters as if they were his 
own children. 


THE COSSACK AND HIS HORSE, 


The Cossack is unsurpassed in roving excur- 
sions. No European calvary can make such long 
marches, without sacrificing their horses. In 
his campaigns in the West, the Cossack had 
sometimes a pack-horse with him, but even with- 
out this he can perform wonders, and forty miles 
a.day is quite an ordinary achievement for him: 
he and his horse must be seen to understand 
this. The Cossack is generally a powerful man, 
and appears too heavy for his horse, although 
this is not really the case. The sharp withers, 
the handsome head and stag-neck, the long, 
well-formed bones of the shoulders and pelvis, 
and the short bones of the legs, the handsome 
chest, the fine and firm hoof, display all the 
qualities of a good animal. Persons versed in 
such matters will sometimes question his power 
of carrying a heavy weight, on observing his 
apparently long, though broad loins; but these 
animals have not unfrequently two ribs additional 
to other horses, and thus the great distance be- 
tween the withers and loins is not necessarily a 
sign of weakness. 

A rough exterior often conceals the well-bred 
descent of the Cossack horse; he has to scrape 
his fodder in winter from under the snow in the 
Steppe, and anything he can procure is welcome 
—bread, oats, barley, rye, grass, straw, good or 
bad hay, and hard work. He can climb the hill 





and swim the stream. The Cossack has also a 
peculiar way of managing his horse; he rides in 
the Oriental manner, with the knee bent, the 
stirrup short, the saddle high. The bridle is 
slack; the horse having been bred in the open 
air, is left to his practised instinct, examining 
the way with his head close to the ground, and 
exercising his intelligence to obey his master, 
with as little trouble as possible. Although the 
knee of the horse is often bent, he rarely stum- 
bles. People in the East cannot understand why 
we tie up our horse’s heads, and bestow so much 
care in guiding an animal, which is not unfre- 
quently cleverer than its master. 

The bit as well as the bridle of the Cossack is 
simple and convenient; he speaks to his horse, 
who understands his master’s language. The 
Cossack himself displays unwearied activity, dis- 
mounting and leading his horse whenever prac- 
ticable; the latter is accustomed to feed at any 
time of the day, and his rider never neglects an 
opportunity of feeding him. Whenever there is 
a halt, even under fire in battle, the Cossack may 
be seen reaching something to his horse, who 
never despises his food, however indifferent its 
quality and unusual the time and place in which 
he receives it. Whoever has once experienced 
the vexation of seeing his faithful charger, after 
a severe day’s battle, refuse his fodder ; whoever 
has seen a noble animal grow daily weaker under 
him from rejecting his food, and seen the effect 
of bivouacking, hard riding, and fodder of indif- 
ferent quality, will be able to appreciate the 
value of, this peculiarity of the Cossack horse. 
He is treated affectionately and managed easily 
by his master, who possesses a knowledge of his 
animal which practice alone can give. The Cos- 
sack is the model of a groom and rider of his 
own horse, as the Englishman is of the high-bred 
race-horse. The Cossack is bred with his horse 
—a hearty attachment exists between them, and 
their common road through life might be re- 
garded as the model of a happy union. 

BRANDY. 

Three systems prevail in Russia with regard 
to the distillation of brandy. In Finland, the 
Baltic Provinces, and Little Russia, the right of 
distilling is given on payment of a duty to the 
landowners, Cossacks, etc.; in Russia Proper it 
is a monopoly of the crown. The government 
in the latter farms out the right of distilling and 
selling the brandy. As there is no monopoly 
among the Little Russians, their brandy is bet- 
ter, and near the frontier the Great Russians 
frequently attempt to smuggle it; but the hea- 
viest punishments awaits this—Siberia and ser- 
vice in the army! A curious state of things is 
this in the same country, and among the same 
people, which must naturally awaken a sense of 
injustice. The Russian rarely drinks to excess. 











Housekeepers Assistant. 


WEDDING CAKE. 

Four pounds of flour, four pounds of butter, four 
pounds of sugar, one pound of stoned box-raisins, 
one pound of citron, six pounds of currants, twenty 
eggs; one half-ounce of mace, one half-ounce of 
cloves, one-half ounce of cinnamon; one gill of 
wine, one half-gill of brandy, one half-gill of rose- 
water, one and a half teaspoonfuls of saleratus, one 
table-spoonful of molasses. 

POUND CAKE. 

Beat a pound of sugar and 6ne of butter together 
to a cream, adding gradually to it, while beating, 
the strained juice of a lemon. Beat seven eggs, 
the yolks and whites separately, to a froth, and add 
them, then take a handful from a pound of sifted 


flour and stir in the remainder of the pound; add | 


the grate of two nutmegs, or sift in a blade or two 


of pounded mace. 
SPONGE CAKE. 


Ten eggs, the weight of ten eggs in sugar, the 


weight of six eggs in flour, the strained juice of | 


one lemon. Break the eggs over the sifted sugar, 
beat them till it is quite light, and rises in the pan; 
beat the flavoring in, and just before it goes to the 


oven stir in very gently the sifted flour. Have the | 


pan buttered. Tin pans with divisions of oblong 
squares are the nicest forspong cake. Bake quickly 
in a brisk oven. 

MUSHROOM CATCHUP. 

Gather the large, juicy, flap-mushrooms, that are 
too ripe for pickling or stewing. Remove all de- 
cayed matter and foreign substances, and put the 
mushrooms into an earthen jar, with a little salt 
sprinkled over each layer. Cover and leave them 
near the fire for twenty-four hours. Strain off the 
liquor into a clean saucepan. Let it boil over a 
good fire for half an hour, then add to every quart 
of liquor two teaspoonfuls of black peppercorns, 
one teaspoonful of allspice, three small slices of 
fresh ginger, a few blades of mace, three or four 
cloves, and a sprinkle of Cayenne pepper. Let it 


| FRIED OYSTERS. 

Wash the oysters from their liquor, dry them in a 
cloth. Beat two eggs, and grate into another dish a 
few crackers. Wash each oyster in the egg, and 
roll them up and down in the grated cracker. Fry 
them in hot lard or clarified butter. When they are 
of a delicate brown, put them into a warm lish. 

ROASTED OYSTERS. 

Just before they are to be served, put them un- 
opened on a gridiron, which place over a moderate 
fire. When the shell opens, they are cooked. Be 

_careful to keep the liquor in the shells. Serve on 
coarse trays with napkins, or on a hot plate with 
butter. 


CRABS IN THE SHELL 


Take the meat from the claws and body, mince it 
very fine, and season it with salt, white pepper, and 
a little pounded mace. Have the shell nicely cleaned, 
and sprinkle bread-crumbs into it with pieces of 
butter, put the meat of two crabs into the shell, and 
| bake in a moderate oven. 

OMELETTES. 

These preparations, to be successful, require prac- 

_ tice, and an omelette or small frying-pan for cooking. 
Break five egggs in a dish, season with a little 

| salt, a dust of pepper, half a tea-spoonful of boiled 
chopped parsley, the same quantity of young onion, 
also chopped very fine, and beat all well together, 
Melt in the frying-pan two ounces of butter, and 
pour theegg in. Stir it, but when it shows signs 

| of hardening, begin to shape it with the spoon, and 
| by tipping the pan up so that the egg may occupy 
only a small part of the pan. When avery delicate 
brown is supposed to be obtained, turn it upon a 
dish, with the browned side top. Omelettes should 
not be overdone. They may be varied to almost 
any amount. Delicate vegetables, such as boiled 


cauliflower, or herbs, or boiled chopped ham, may 
be beaten into the egg. 


Omelettes should be served on the table hot. 
CELERY. 





simmer till reduced one half. Take it off and cover | 


it. When sufficiently cool, fill small glass bottles | 


Beside its uses as an accompaniment to white 


quite full. Dip off the liquid without disturbing | fowls and for salads, is often dressed as asparagus, 


the sediment, which can be saved for soups, or fish- | 
sauces, or put into a linen bag for the top of the 
pickle-pot. Cork closely and lay the bottles on 
their sides in a dry, cool closet. 
STEWED OYSTERS. 
Wash the oysters from their liquor; allow the | 
latter to settle, then strain it carefully, and add to | 
it some whole pepper, a blade or two of mace, and | 
three cloves, and set it over a moderate fire in a 
clean block-tin sauce-pan ; mix a little flour into a | 
piece of butter, stir it into the liquor, cover the pan, | 
and when the liquor begins to heat, put the oysters 
in, and let them simmer very gently about five | 
minutes. Have your dish hot, and covered with 
slices of bread that have been dried, toasted, and 
well buttered, and pour the oysters over them. 


boiled, cut into pieces of six or seven inches, and 
served on buttered toast. It is also cut in small 
pieces and stewed in butter, and a little pepper and 
salt added, and cream sauce poured over it just be- 
fore it is sent to the table. Celery and celery seed 
make a nice flavoring for light soups. 

CUTLERY. 

Steel should be kept as dry as possible, yet dry 
furnace-heat often splits the handles. 

To remove rust, rub the knives well with mutton- 
suet or fowl’s grease, and let it remain a day or two, 
when dry rub with unslacked lime finely powdered, 
or with emery. Clean cutlery with powdered Bris- 
tol brick on a board, rubbing with a cork wet occa- 
sionally in a vessel of soft water. Wipe dry with 
wash-leather, and clear with a clean knife-cloth, 
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Recipes for 


FEMALE BEAUTY. 

Exercise is unquestionably one of the very best 
means for the preservation of health; but its real 
importance is unknown, or but too lightly considered 
by the majority of females. Werethey, however, to 
be made fully sensible of its extraordinary power in 
preserving the vigor of the body, in augmenting its 
capability to resist disease, in promoting its sym- 
metrical development, in improving the freshness 
and brilliancy of the complexion, as well as its in- 
fluence in prolonging the charms of beauty to an ad- 
vanced age, they would shake off the prejudices by 


which they have been so long enthralled, and not | 


voluntarily abandon means so completely within 
their power, and so simple, of enhancing all their 
physical perfections. One of the very best species 


walking. It is the one which most equally and 
effectually exercises every part. It calls into action 
not only every limb, but every muscle, assisting and 
promoting the circulation of the blood throughout 
the whole body, and taking off from every organ 
that undue pressure and restraint to which all are 
subjected by a sedentary position, when long con- 
tinued. Riding on horseback is another useful as 
well as graceful means of exercise, too much ne- 
glected by young females. Though we cannot say 
that a professed female equestrian is exactly the 
woman we should most admire, yet we could wish to 
see imparted to our young ladies some portiou of a 
similar enthusiasm for active sports. A canter for a 
few miles is a most admirable promoter of beauty 
and of health. The cheeks, the eyes, the lips and 
every feature of the fair equestrian, when she dis- 


mounts, possess that fresh and sparkling grace | 


which is one of the most important requisites in 
female loveliness, and which can be imparted only 
by the purity of the blood and its brisk and equal 
“eirculation, which are produced by temperance and 
exercise. 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 

Take four drachms of camphor, one ounce of tinc- 
tvre of myrrh, one ounce of tincture of bark, and 
one ounce of rectified spirits of wine ; mix them, and 


put thirty or forty drops in a wine-glass of water. | 
Pour a little of this upon your brush before you ap- | 


ply it to the powder, and when the teeth are clean, 

wash the teeth, mouth, and gums with the remainder. 

It will, in ordinary cases, prevent toothache. 
EXCELLENT TOOTH POWDER. 

One table-spoonful of Peruvian bark to two spoon- 
fuls of pulverised charcoal, mixed to the consistency 
of paste with cologne or rose water, is decidedly the 
best dentifrice for the teeth and gums that we have 
ever used. This recipe is very simple, and like the 
generality of such things, is very good. 

ROSE WATER. 

Put. roses into water, and add one or two drops 
only of vitriolic acid. The water assumes the color, 
and becomes impregnated with the flowers. 
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TO RESTORE THE HAIR. 


When ill-health has removed it, care should be 
taken to keep the roots moist and free from seurf. 
One of the simplest is olive oil, slightly scented, or 
pomatum, made of beef or mutton suet and fresh 
lard, with the marrow from the bones; the latter is 
very efficacious. Onions rubbed on the scalp will 
stimulate the growth of the hair, but this is an un- 
pleasant application. Many of the scented oils ad- 
vertised give a fine gloss to the hair, but should be 
used with caution. Oil of walnut is much recom- 
mended for restoring the hair. 


TO PREVENT THE HAIR FALLING OFF. 


Put one pound of unadulterated honey into a still, 
with three handfuls of the tendrils of grape-vine, 


of exercise to which a female can have recourse, is | 2nd the same quantity of rosemary tops. Distill as 


' cool and slowly as possible. The liquor may be al- 


lowed to drop till it tastes sour. 
REMOVING SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

The only method of effectually removing super- 
fluous hair, is by means of small forceps made for 
the purpose. Only five or six should be removed 
at once, in the course of twenty-four hours, and 
those not close together. The parts should after- 
wards be washed in spirits of wine. 


SALVE FOR THE LIPS. 


Melt together one ounce each of white wax and 
beef marrow, and three ounces of white pomatum ; 
to these add a few bits of alkanet root, tied in a 
piece of muslin. gr 

FOR CHAPPED LIPS. 

Take two spoonfuls of clarified honey, with a 
few drops of lavender water, or any other moro 
agreeable perfume. Mix, and anoint the lips fre- 
quently. 

JESSAMINE POMATUM. 

Melt a pound of fresh, sweet lard; skim it, and 
when cold, wash it three times with spring water. 
Free it from water, and spread it an inch thick on a 
plate ; strew it thickly with jessamine flowers. 

PERFUMED OILS. 





These are prepared by soaking cotton in fine olive 
oil, and spreading it in layers, over which such flow- 
ers as violets, jessamine, or roses, should be lightly 
| strewn. The oil will thus imbibe the scent of the 
| flowers, and should then be pressed from the cotton, 
and, if necessary, filtered through flannel. Most of 


| the French scented oils are made by this process. 
| TO CURE FRECKLES. 


Mnuriate of ammonia 1 drachm, dissolved in spring 
water a pint, to which add 2 drachms of lavender 
| water; apply with a sponge twice or thrice a day. 

Or the following : sweet cream 1 0z., new milk 8 0z., 
| juice of one lemon, brandy or cologne 1 oz., alum 1 
| oz., sugar 1 drachm; boil and skim, This may be 
' used as the preceding, and is an innocent and effi- 
- eacious remedy. 











Hlower and Garden Hints. 


ARRANGEMENT OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Two or three trees of the mountain ash, placed 
among the darker evergreens surrounding a dwelling, 
will afford a pleasing contrast in winter, by their 
brilliant scarlet berries. It is recommended that the 
deciduous trees should be placed within, though not 
wholly so, and be somewhat mixed with them, that 
there may be a natural gradation from one to the 
other—for which reason, also, some of the finer 
formed and most symmetrical or graceful evergreens 
should be occasionally placed in the inner parts of 
the grounds. The hemlock, balsam, fir, American 
arbor-vite, white and black spruce, and Austrian 
pine, may be introduced and variously intermingled. 
Among the smaller evergreens that may be placed 
towards the inner side of the plantings, are the com- 
mon juniper, the red cedar, the tree-box, ravin, etc. 
Of course, the whole appearance of the premises— 
both the ground and the dwelling—depends greatly 
upon the taste and skill displayed in this matter. It 
is as essential that the arrangement of ornamental 
trees around a garden spot and dwelling be properly 
attended to, as that flower plants be suitably inter- 
mingled, according to their height and color. 


A BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN FLOWER. 


Tue Chrysanthemum is a most beautiful autumn 
flower, which has been greatly improved of late by 
the production and importation of new varieties. 
Its culture i more simple than that of the dahlia, 
because the plants may be left in the ground during 
winter, The most common error is the failure to 
divide the roots sufficiently in the spring. A single 
shoot or cutting, placed in a small pot and started 
in a hot bed, will make the best show in the fall. 
But small divisions of the plant, set single in the open 
ground, and watered occasionally in dry weather, 
will do nearly as well. Some of them should be 
taken up in September, or before severe frosts occur, 
and they will bloom freely in the house for two 
months or more, 

HYACINTHS. 


Ir is urged that water should not touch the bulbs 
of hyacinths, for the reason that if the plant is 
growing slowly, the organizable matter of the bulb 
is distended with fluid before it can decompose it, 
and so becomes putgid, when it communicates disease 
in all directions, by virtue of its contagious proper- 
ties. On the contrary, if the roots are active, and 
the leaves are beginning to grow, what water is 
taken up is immediately converted into some of the 
matter that hyacinths feed on. At any time, that is 
to say when the leaves are green, a lump of char- 
coal as large asan egg may be advantageously drop- 
ped into the water; it will prevent the water becom- 
ing putrid, and will, besides, act as a fertilizer. 
None of these precautions can, however, be of any 
avail unless the hyacinths are kept close to light 
continually, from the time when the leaves are first 
turned green. In this way, a healthy growth and 
vigorous head of flowers will be secured. 





NOVEL MODE OF PRODUOING PLANTS. 

Ir has been recently discovered that collodion 
may be made of great utility in producing plants 
and shrubs from cuttings. On making the cutting, 
the varnish is applied to the part cut, which imme- 
diately becomes closed, or, so to speak, heated, and 
the cutting is then planted in the ordinary way. In 
an experiment with twenty-six cuttings of hot-house 
plants, to which collodion was applied, twenty-three 
struck root, whereas, out of the same number, to 
which it was not applied, only twelve succeeded. 
With plants kept in greenhouses, and in those in the 
open air, even more satisfactory results have been 
obtained; and also in grafting, the article has been 
most advantageously employed. Collodion is made 
by dissolving cotton-powder in ether, and it then 
forms a varnish which sticks fast, dries quickly, is 
impermeable to water, and impenetrable to air. 

SEEDS IN HOT-BEDS. 

Some gardeners make their beds on the level 
ground, but it is more judicious to make them in 
pits from eighteen inches to two feet deep; in order 
to do this, the pits should be dug in the autumn, or 
a mass of manure may be deposited on the ground 
intended for the beds before the frosts set in, and 
good earth may be obtained from the pits without 
difficulty. After the frame has been properly set 
over the pit, and fastened, fresh animal manure 
should be spread regularly in the pit to the depth of 
twenty to twenty-four inches; if the manure be in 
a good heating condition, cover it six or eight inches 
deep with mould, then lay on the rushes, and pro- 
tect the bed from the inclemency of the weather. In 
two or three days, the rank steam will pass off; it 
will then be necessary to stir the mould before the 
seed be sown, to prevent the growth of young weeds 
that may be germinating; thgn sow the seed either 
in shallow drills, or broadcast. 

DIFFERENT COLORED FLOWERS. 

In the location of flowers, no slight regard should 
be had to a proper diversity of colors. To diversify 
with the best effect, requires no little share of taste 
and of practice. To mingle properly the reds, pur- 
ples, whites, yellows and blues, with all their inter- 
blending shades, calls for an eye delicately sensitive 
to the effects of color, and for a hand that is patient 
to make repeated trials before the attainment of a 
final satisfactory result. It is of little consequence 
what be the color of the first flower in a row— 
whether purple, or blue, or red, or simply the green 
of leaves—the chief object should be to produce a 
pleasing contrast. It is well known that at particu- 
lar seasons of the year a monotony of color prevails, 
not only in the broad face of nature, but in the hues 
and shades of individual flowers. For instance, 
dull blues and purples are apt to be prevalent in 
July, and whites and yellows should then be sought 
and carefully arranged to break the preponderance 
of the more numerous. On the other hand, blues 
and reds are less frequent in autumn, and should be 
used to diversify the superabundant yellows. 
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Gditorial Melange. 


OcrosEeR! Month of glorious sunsets, when one 
can sitin the retirement of a pavilion, and ponder 
over the lengthening shadows as they stretch across 


the fields, when 


“ With russet tinges, 
Autumn’s doing brown.” 


How delightfully romantic and poetic, and senti- 
mentally inspired we ought to feel at the mere 
thought of the season. And so we might, if youth 
were eternal and business a matter of choice. But, 
somehow, the poetic fire dies into embers when the 
period of adolescence lapses into that of maturity. 
It is not consonant with splendid moonlights, glo- 
rious sunsets, and sublime prospects, to have one’s 
thoughts running on books and machinery, and the 
cost of living and the art of doing things. 

There was a time—ah! yes, there was, “once upon 
a time,” a happier era, before grim-visaged care 
claimed us for his own, when we could 


** Hang over the leaning boat, 
And ponder the silver sea; 
For love was under the surface hid, 
And a spell of thoughts had we.” 


Ah! what a time that was! We could die away 
in ecstacy over the shimmer of moonbeams upon the 
waters—discern “‘i’ the mind’s eye” whole legions 
of mischievous fays riding upon the slant beams, 
dancing on the waters and playing hide and seek 
among the beetling cliffs. A beautiful prospect 
was to us a wholeepic. Rainbows bent over the 
mud puddles. Treasures sparkled in every dirt 
heap. Every mangy cor wagged his tail romanti- 
cally. Not a cow lowed, but it was the music of na- 
ture. The frogs snored sublimely. We listened 
entranced to the song of the mosquitoes until our 
face and hands were terribly peppered with their 
bites. Ah! well—one is not always so happy. That 
was in the time when everything was redolent 
of beauty to us—the time of love. And now— 
alack ! 


“Poor love! dear love! the mourners say.” 





Dip EVER any body read a more delightfully ri- 
diculous book than “ Rachel in America?” So 
atterly nonsensical, so witty, so perfect a caricature 
of a book of travels, so heels over head—any-how- 
ish ? one feels at the close almost like saying to the 
author, “you comical rogue, you,” though he has 
been observing every thing American, high and low. 
For the matter of that, we don’t care a fig about his 
opinions, nor how many of his countrymen come 
over to put forth exactly similar ones, provided al- 
ways, they are dished up in the refreshing style of 
Lean Beauvallet’s “Rachel in America.” The 
reader who has not read the volume, perhaps 
would like to know the secret of its charm. We do 
not know that we can explain it. Did you ever meet 
with a clever private correspondent, whose letters 
pleased every body, simply for their exuberance of 
spirit, reckless absurdity, exaggeration, and famili- 
arity? Just sucha writer is Lean Beauvallet. He 
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_ entire freedom from all restraint. 
nor vulgarity—for it is all done with infinite grace 
| and ease. 
_ wearily, in perfecting a picture which will still be 
| poor; while another, with a masterhand, will seize his 





comes before you, so to speak, with hat, coat, vest, 
cravat, and collar off, a cigar in his mouth, and an 
It is not rudeness, 


Many an artist will labor for months, 


brush in a moment, and dash off a mere outline 
sketch of exquisite charm. As the stump orators 
say, just so itis with Beauvallet. He makes no pre- 
tensions to finish or correctness. All his ideas are 
caricatures. Every thing is distorted and exagger- 
ated in the most fantastic style, and that, strange to 
say, is one of the charms of the book. One says, at 
every page, what a mass of nonsense, and yet reads 
irresistibly. Not even in the smallest detail does he 
pretend to accuracy. If a mosquito bites him, he is 
fairly eaten up, and driven distracted by them. One 
sleepless night is magnified into a whole month of 
them. When he would complain of the extortionate 
charges of the New York cabmen, he tells us that 
the cab in which he rode from the steamboat to the 
hotel, contained nine grown persons. Where they 
all sat, he does not say. Nevertheless, it is all very 
amusing; and as we enjoy a good laugh, when- 
ever we can, we feel exceedingly obliged to Monsieur 
Beauvallet for his eccentricities. 

Durine the month of September over eleven hun- 
dred newspapers, of all political complexions, have 
strongly urged the claims of “ Graham”’ to fill the 
first place in the hearts of ali lovers of good read- 
ing. “We are totally opposed to fusion! always 
have been, and always will be,” says one editor. 
“ Better to sink with those we love, than swim with 
those we hate,” says another. “ During a period of 
twenty-five years that we have edited this journal 
our voice has always been loud and long in opposi- 
tion to fusion,” saysathird. “ What are we to gain by 
fusion ?” asks a fourth; and so, we might go on and 
repeat the sentiments of nearly every editor in the 
country in relation to fusion—and we will guarantee 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred is totally 
opposed to anything of thekind. Yet, by a strange 
revolution of public opinion, such as only occurs 
once in a life-time, the very editors who, a month 
ago, so strenuously opposed fusion, now as heartily 
advocate it as the only means of giving the people 
good, cheap, instructive and interesting reading, 
and with one unanimous voice recommend a fusion 
of all the old parties into one “ grand party,” 
whose sole object shall be the diffusion of popu- 
lar knowledge among all classes of the people; and 
as the best means of accomplishing this much desired 
object is to support a good monthly periodical—so 
they recommend to all ladies and gentlemen, who 
have the good of the country and their own happi- 
ness and pleasure at heart, to go to the nearest post 
office, provided with a letter containing these talis- 
manic words: ‘Messrs. Watson & Co.: “ Please 
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find inclosed three dollars, for which send a copy of 
Graham’s Illustrated Magazine for one year. (Here 
insert name, residence, post office, county and State.) 

Or, if more convenient, the parties can fuse before 
going to the post office, in the following manner: 
Where two club together, only five dollars will be 
required to seoure to each a copy of thisexcellent Ma- 
gazine for one year. Orif three join together, six dol- 
lars will secure the desired object ; but still betterif six 
join in the club, then only ten dollars is needed, and 
so on, for any amount of copies. Now, dear readers, 
although not a prophet, nor the son of one, we pre- 
dict that by December next there will be but one 
party, and that the party who will] elect “Graham,” 
by at least one hundred thousand subscribers. Our 
march is onward ! 





WE WISH IT To BE DisTINCTLY understood that we 
stand upon our dignity. If we are a Magazine, we 
see no reason why we should be styled “Mag.” It 
does not make it a bit less agreeable to tag on to it 
“Dear Mag,” or “My Dear Mag,” or “Very Dear 
Mag,” nor any such humbuggery. We object to the 
“Mag.” If we had a wife named Margaret, and 
any fellow were to call her “Mag,” we’d knock him 
into the middle of next week in less than no time. 
“Liz” is just about as bad, and as for “ Moll” we 
feel pugnacious whenever we hear a lady addressed 
thus. “Lizzie,” with a French touch is passable, 
but as for “Mollie” and “ Maggie”—well, it don’t 
matter just at present, as we have none of these 
names in our household. Think of the stately and 
high sounding Margaret contracted into the abomi- 
nable “Mag,” or the exquisitely beautiful Mary 
into “Moll,” or the queenly Elizabeth into “ Liz.” 
We fancy we ean see, just now, in our mind’s eye, 
an elderly gentleman coming in from an obscure 
seat in a back parlor, to rebuke sternly, the presump- 
tuous young squirt who had called his daughter 
“Liz.” “Young gentleman,” quoth he, “ my daugh- 
ter’s name is Elizabeth, not Liz. If you cannot call 
her rightly, you had better call somewhere else.” 
And we fancy we can see the aforesaid yourg squirt 
subsiding through a gimlet hole in the floor. 

As for the Frenchifying of names—it’s fashion- 
able, we suppose, and that makes it allright. But 
it’s a good thing that it is confined to the ladies. 
For if by any chance we were to have a son, who 
were to be a good looking, graceful, well-to-do, 
agreeable sort of person—like his father, and his 
name were to be John, and he were to go courting 
the girls, and some envious scamp were to call him 
Johnny, and he were not to flog him on sight, we 
rather think we should feel a contempt for him for 
ever afterwards. But we have no John, and conse- 
quently, we shall not be subjected to that mortifi- 
cation. Lucky, isn’t it? 

It may be an eccentricity on our part, but we can- 
not join in the general praise of the French female 
dressing, and the general ridicule of American fe- 
male dress. Admitting that the taste of the French 
women is all that it is described (though really, we 
never yet have seen a French woman in the United 





seen numbers of them abominably done up,) how 
does it happen that the Americans who copy the 
Paris fashions almost literally, never can entitle 
themselves to the poor compliment of dressing ag 
well as those whom they copy after? So itis. The 
same identical style of dress, in the same stuffs and 
colors, will be pronounced beautiful on a French 
woman, while on an American it will be only toler- 
able. Can it be the making of the dress—more than 
half of our dressmakers are French. In the fash- 
ionable circles of New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, some ladies of great wealth have their dresses 
all made in Paris, and yet these same dresses are 
ridiculed by the ignorant herd who reiterate the cant 
about the bad taste of Americans in dress. Our 
ladies very generally take the Magazines and news- 
papers which give them any information on the sub- 
ject. They patronize French goods, and French 
dressmakers, follow French fashions implicitly ; but 
somehow, the cant about ill dressing is as general as 
ever. Who can explain? 





Tae Boy or tHe Times.—We like an active boy 
—one who has the impulse of the age—of the steam- 
boat in him. A lazy, plodding, snail-paced chap 
might have got along in the world fifty years ago, 
but he don’t do for these times, We live in an age 
of quick ideas. Men think quick, eat, sleep, court, 
marry and die quick—and slow coaches are not 
tolerated. “Go ahead, if you burst your boiler!” is 
the motto of every one—and he succeeds the best 
who has the most of “do or die” in him. Strive, 
boys, to catch the. spirit of the times; be up and 
dressed always, not gaping and rubbing your eyes 
as if you were half asleep—but be wide awake for 
whatever may turn up, and you will be somebody 
before you die. Think, plan, reflect as much as you 
please before you act, but think quickly closely, and 
when you have fixed your eye upon an object, spring 
for the mark at once. Butabove all things be honest. 
If you intend to be an artist, carveit in the wood, 
chisel it in the marble—if a merchant write it in 
your ledger. Let honesty be your guiding star. 





Ecuo Answertne.—“ What must be done to con- 
ducta Magazine right?”—“Write.” “What is neces- 
sary for a farmer to assisthim ?”—“system.” “What 
would give a blind man the greatest delight ?”’— 
“Light.” ‘ What’s the best council given by ao 
justice of the peace ?”—“ Peace.” “Who commits 
the greatest abominations ?”—-“ Nations.” ‘What 
ery is the greatest terrifier ?”—“ Fire.” 





THe Earty WEANING oF CHILDREN is a subject 
that should receive attention from every mother. 
The propriety of weaning is utterly a matter of 
health. So notorious is the feebleness of full one 
half of our American women, that we do most em- 
phatically believe that if every mother in America 
were obliged to wean her child at two months of 
age, and feed it on cow-milk, the chances of escap- 
ing death from the summer-complaint of infancy, 
and its great competitor in the destruction of life, 
dropsy, or congestion of the brain, would decrease 
n an immense ratio. A child dependent on its 


States, who was even tolerably dressed, and we have | mother for nourishment, has double the chances of 
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falling sick which an adult has, or even an older 
child ; for not only are its organs more delicate and 
therefore more liable to disease, but it is at the 
mercy of its parents’ imprudences in diet, nay, in all 
things. If the mother is overheated, if she is fret- 
ted or vexed, if she herself is ailing, or if she com- 
mits excesses in eating or drinking, the child, in- 
stead of imbibing healthy nourishment, takes in 
poison, Yet thousands of the thoughtless, ignorant, 
or selfish parents thus imperil the lives of their in- 
fants continually. Many mothers, without being 
aware of what they are doing, many even who are 
reckless for the time of the danger, are in this way 
the remote causes of the sickness, and often of the 
death of their offspring. Mothers not entirely 
healthy and free from a bad and fretful temper, are 
not fit to nourish a healthy child, but should bring 
it up on cow’s milk, diluted with one third of pure 
water. This will give it a better constitution and a 
better temper ; and from an observation of twenty- 
five years, remarks an eminent physician, we sacredly 
believe it would diminish infantile diseases one-half. 

CLEANLINESS should be among the earliest and 
most imperative of our teachings to our children ; 
not external cleanliness, but that which is most pro- 
motive of health—cleanliness of the skin and the gar- 
ments which are nearest to it. With what contempt 
would we look on the best dressed and handsomest 
person on the street, if we could know that the feet 
had not been washed for a week, nor the inner gar- 
ments for a month; and yet it is undeniable that 
many persons are satisfied that the outer garment 
should be unexceptionably clean; if that be whole 
and without a rent, it matters not how soiled and 
tattered those out of sight are. Let mothers espe- 
cially charge it upon their daughters from earliest 
life, that it is actually as discreditable to have a 
hole in the stocking as in the silk dress; thata 
splotch or stain, or grease spot on an inner garment, 
is not less unpardonable than if found on a shawl 
or cloak, or bonnet. Let every mother feel that 
spotless cleanliness of person, and purity of mind, 
are absolutely inseparable. 

THE NEW PUBLISHERS of “Graham’s I]lustrated 
Magazine,” are winning golden opinions from the 
public.— The Morgan Gazette. 





“Or ALL THE ILLS that flesh is heir to” consump- 
tion is the most prevalent—and yet not a day passes 
that some genius, who has the welfare of mankind 
at heart and an eye to the dollars, does not offer 
some certain and speedy remedy, which, if taken as 
directed, will be sure to eradicate the disease in less 
than no time. On the contrary, many doctors of 
high repute venture to say that consumption is in- 
curable. Be that as it may, we lay before our read- 
ers the very latest cure, which is nothing less than 
“Duck Shooting.” We find it recorded in the 
Scalpel, a medical work published in New York. 

“ The patient was a perfect picture of consumption. 
I saw him in consultation with a gentleman of the 
highest station in the medical profession, and we 
both agreed there was nothing to be done, This 


opinion was communicated to the patient’s friends, 
and he was advised to return to the country. In 
about eighteen months afterwards, a tall and healthy- 
looking man, weighing at least twelve stone, entered 
my study with a very comical expression of coun- 
tenance: ‘ You don’t know me, Doctor,’ he said. I 
apologized, pleading an inaptitude that belongs to 
me for recollecting faces. ‘I am,’ he said, ‘ the per- 
son whom you and Dr. —— sent home to die last 
year. Iam quite well, and I thought I would come 
and show myself to you.’ I examined him with 
great interest, and found every sign of disease had 
disappeared. ‘ Tell me,’ said I, ‘what have you been 
doing? ‘Oh! he replied, ‘I found out from the 
mistress what your opinion was, and I thought as I 
was to die I might as well enjoy myself while I 
lasted, and so I just went batk to my old ways.’ 
‘What was your old system of living? said I. 
‘ Nothing particular,’ he said, ‘I just took what was 
going.’ ‘Did you take wine?’ ‘Not a drop,’ he 
replied, ‘but I had my glass of punch as usual.’ 
‘Did you ever take more than one tumbler?’ ‘In- 
deed I often did. ‘How many: three or four?’ ‘Ay, 
and more than that—I seldom went to bed under 
seven!’ ‘What was your exercise?’ ‘ Shooting,’ 
he said, ‘every day that I could go out.’ ‘And 
what kind of shooting?’ ‘Oh! I would not give a 
farthing for any shooting but the one.’ ‘What is 
that?’ ‘Duck shooting.’ ‘But you must have often 
wetted your feet.’ ‘I was not very particular about 
my feet, for I had to stand up to my hips in the 
Shannon for four or five hours of a winter’s day fol- 
lowing the birds.’ So, gentlemen, this patient spent 
his day standing in the river, and went to bed after 
drinking seven tumblers of punch every night; and 
if ever aman had recovered from consumption, he 
had done so when I saw him on that occasion, and 
his recovery may be fairly attributed to the tonic 
and undepressing treatment which he adopted for 
himself, and which his system so much required, to 
enable him to throw off the disease.” 





Tuat editors are men of discernment everybody 
knows that knows anything, and what they say may 
be relied on, except, asa matter of course, when 
they talk politics. In proof of this we have only 
to quote the following notice of ‘‘Graham” from 
the “Tribune and Telegraph,” Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
to show our readers what a capital fellow presides 
over the destinies of that first class journal. “Among 
the periodicals that find their way to our table, there 
are few that meet a warmer welcome than “ Graham’s 
Illustrated Magazine.” The August No. sustains, in 
every respect, the promise of the new publishers, 
when they took it incharge. It has never presented 
a@ more satisfactory list of contents, or possessed 
more of the elements of popularity than it does 
now. Its literary matter is from the best talent of 
the country. The steel Engravings, colored Fash- 
ion plates, and Illustrations, are each in the highest 
style of the art. If we were in the habit of giving 
advice, we should say to those in want of a capital 
Magazine, subscribe at once for “Graham.” Terms, 
| single copy per year, $3; 2 copies $5; 6 copies, $10. 
| Address Watson & Co., Philadelphia. 
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AN INSTITUTION for the encouragement of Ameri- | 
can authors ought to be established. As a primary 
necessity of its continued existence, it should have | 
an inexhaustible fund of capital. Without that, it 
could not succeed. It should publish every thing 
offered it by aspiring genius—-of course, every au- 
thor must be a genius—in his own estimation. No 
alterations should be made in the manuscript. No 
bad grammar must be corrected; no redundancies 
purged away ; no faults of expression amended. All 
such things are “ flat burglary,” in a literary sense. 
If the authors all write treatises on the art of ex- 
tracting soft-soap out, of newspapers, they must all 
have their productions published at the same time. 
No writer must be refused his own price for his | 
works, no matter what that price may be. An insti- 
tution, conducted on these principles, would be satis- 
factory to the authorial fraternity, however it might 
be to the public. 





THE EpiToR of the Daily Transcript, published at 
Portsmouth, Norfolk County, Virginia, is not per- 
sonally known to us, but we venture to say he be- 
longs to one of the F. F. V. Who else could say so 
much in so short a space. Hear him :— 

GrauAmM’s Magazine.—The August number of 
this favorite magazine has been on our table for 
several days, laden with its usual variety of original 
prose and poetical productions, from the pens of 
some of the best talent inthe country The variety 
which Graham maintains is a capital feature in his 
magazine—it gives articles on literature, fashion, 
science, art, historical tales, legends, romances, 
sketches of travel, etc.,—indeed something to please 
all tastes and ages. Send in your cash and your 
names. 





On! FoR A SUBJECT, as the doctors in the medical 
college say. It is not every slave of the pen who 
ean find his subject to dissect. We have known 
many a newspaper editor sit and scratch his head 
and bite his pen, and walk restlessly, and swear a 
bit (editors do swear, “odds bodikins,” and “darn 
it,” and such ripping.) We had a great deal to say, 
when we sat down to write. But we have been in- 
terrupted so often, by calls of all sorts, that our ideas 
have gone a wool gathering. If we find out any of 
them before we get.to the end of this chapter, reader, 
we'll let you know. Oh! ah! yes, now we have one 
of them, and 

Our literary friends have laid us under great ob- 
ligations by their profuse favors. We have all our 
drawers full, and our pigeon holes running over, and 
our head full, too, with reading them. Butin the 
midst of all these bundles, neatly tied up with red 
tape, or clasped by India rubber, we cannot, one time 
in ten, find anything of the kind we want. Nearly 
all the articles we receive are excellent—we find no 
fault on that score. But they are similar to the 
houses in Philadelphia, as seen by a certain French- 








man—‘ too much alike.” We search in vain in all 
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the piles of literature about us, for the requisite 
variety. Too little attention is paid tostyle, Au- 
thors go to work to write a story in as sober a way 
as they would if they were writing an account of a 
business tour. A good plot, often proyes a dead fail- 
ure in the hands of a prosy writer. There is much 
in dress in literature, as in the every day world. 
Magazine articles should not be done in as grave a 
manner as a history or a treatise, for as the length 
of them, must necessarily be limited, a great deal of 
spirit should be condensedin asmall space. Let our 
story writers take a word of advice. They had 
much better begin in the middle of their stories, 


| than to labor through a long dull introduction. 


Now, good brethren, and sistren too, of the pen, 
if you must write, and must needs send your pro- 
ductions to Graham, try and send us a few less love 
stories, and a few more of something else. 

For instance, rating the number of you at about 
seven hundred, which is not far wide of the mark, 
suppose we set apart one hundred for writing love 
stories, one hundred for moral tales, one hundred for 
sketches of travel, hunting, natural history, geogra- 
pby, ete., one hundred for sea stories, tales of mur- 
der, revenge, etc., one hundred for biographies, and 
the rest divide themselves out miscellaneously on 
ballads, historical romances, revolutionary stories, 
tales of the terrible, mysterious, supernatural, criti- 
cisms on literature and art, stories of chivalry and 
the crusades, fairy tales, humorous yarns, etc. We 
have an editor who can write all these things with 
wonderful ease and rapidity—a personage from Shef- 
field, and like us of the plural number, named Scis- 
sors. But we don’t care to patronize his productions. 





Tue Governess, by Helen Lewis, will appear in 
an early number. 





ALLEN.—We are not in want of an epic poem of 
two hundred and sixty odd lines. 





“Tne BuncaLtow Batt, a Sketch of Connecticut 
Life, by Jeremy Loud,” will be published in the No- 
vember number, 


“To a Dyna Sister,” by Invisia, of Royalton, 
Vt., is accepted. We must decline giving our 
opinion as to the capability of any one to become a 
good writer. The man of talent must feel the im- 
mortal spark burning within him, and know by in- 
spiration what he can do. Those who give the most 
promise oftenest prove the worst failures, while those 
from whom nothing is expected, astonish everybody. 





“Rover Hewn ” asks us in so friendly a tone for 
a criticism of his verses on Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
that we know not how to refuse, and yet we have 
not space to spare for it at this moment. If he 
wishes, we will take up his verses in our next num- 
ber, publish them in full, and point out in detail 
our ideas as to their defective structure. 
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JosePHINE To Napotgeon—The writer of this 
should revise and improve it. In poetry the ex- 
pressions should be lofty, and all tame and common 
place phrases should be avoided. The rythme is 
in many places very labored and harsh, and there 
are grammatical and other inaccuracies. To publish 
the piece in its present shape would do no credit to 
the writer. 

“Natore’s TeAcuixcs”—The author of this de- 
sired it to appear iu our September number, which 
was all prepared before the piece came to hand. 
The matter for the the present number was also laid 
out, This is afast age, friend, and as you live away 
down east in the Yankee State of Maine, you ought to 
know it, The piece is accepted and will appear soon. 





“To T. Apoteon” is accepted. We are not 
partial to the publication of such occasional verses 
addressed to particular persons but this effort has 
merit, and the ideas are beautiful. Apoleon’s reply is 
not so felicitous, 





A Sraceerer.—There is thought to be a dearth 
of fresh literary talent in the field just now; but if 
any doubter could be the editor of a Magazine for a 
month or two, this illusion would speedily be dis- 
pelled. Here right at our hand, for instance, is a 
valentine in fourteen hundred lines, the verse jingling 
along so pleasantly that we could fall asleep and 
wake up and fall asleep again any number of times 
over it without the slightest inconvenience. Itis a 
great pity that Graham’s Magazine is so limited in 
capacity, or we might make ita perfect museum of 
“the curiosities of literature.” We have commenced 
the mummification of some of these specimens. 





“Tue Poor ScnoLrar” and “Briack Mitty” 
remind us of a dictionary thrown into “pi,” being 
nothing but a jumble of words without beginning, 
middle, or ending. We have seldom or ever received 
two articles with less merit. 





A. W. H.—Thirty lines of doggerel verse will not 
pay for a year’s subscription to “Graham,” but 
three dollars will. 





H. New York.—Graham’s Magazine is the oldest 
periodical of its class now published in the United 
States. It was established in 1827; thirty years 
ago. Twelve hundred dollars were paid for one 
story alone, published in this Magazine. Bayard 
Taylor, Hon. Judge Conrad, Joseph R. Chandler, 
and George R. Graham, were at one time the editors 
of this periodical. 





Sunscrisers for “ Graham ” through the Cosmo- 
politan Art Association, who do not receive the 
Magazine regularly, will please notify C. L. Derby, 
the Secretary of the Association, Sandusky, Ohio. 





Patrerns for Collars, neatly stamped on fine 
muslin, ready for working, can be bought in this 
city at prices varying from fifteen to thirty cents, 
which. when worked, readily sell for ten dollars. No 





lady who wears a collar but should be able to work 
one herself, and being able, no lady should be with- 
out one worked by herself. “What a pretty piece 
of needlework,” remarked a gentlemen to a lady the 
other evening, in our hearing. “ Do you think so? 
I have employed my leisure time on it for the last 
six weeks. It is just finished.” Maybe that lady 
did’nt rise in our estimation. 





Lives addressed to Napoleon at St. Helena, by a 
young poetess of five years of age, we will try and 
find room for in our next, as a specimen of what the 
rising generation can do in the way of poetry. The 
fair young poetess says if we cannot publish her 
lines in “ Graham ” we may sel/ them to any other 
respectable publisher and keep the money, if we will 
send our Magazine to her address for one year. That 
girl possesses one requisite for an authoress. 





CosmopoLiraAN Art JouRNAL.—This periodical, 
commenced in July of the present year, is issued 
quarterly in quarto form, printed on fine white 
paper, containing artistic news and items of interest 
concerning the movements of the Cosmopolitan Art 
Association. The latter is doing much to diffuse a 
correct taste for the fine arts throughout the interior 
of the country. 





WE HAVE not space at present to notice in detail 
the various articles declined. We shall do so at 
length in our next number. 





Our proposal to get up a Graham party, to take 
charge of all the odds and ends of public patronage, 
is well received by the press of the interior. Gra- 
ham clubs are becoming all the rage. We have en- 
gaged a select assortment of stump orators for the can- 
vass, who will take occasion to visit the people in their 
homes, and dilate upon the excellencies, virtues, 
merits, recommendations, beauties, interest, costli- 
ness, etc., of Graham. We intend to give an “ office” 
to every one of our constituents. Not that we would 
bribe any one for his or het suffrage—we scorn the 
imputation—but only as a sort of inducement. 





For tae Lapres.—An English invention which 
reflects the back of the head on the toilet glass as 
perfectly as the face, will, no doubt, be hailed as a 
great achievement by the ladies, as the back of the 
hair can thus be arranged with the greatest ease and 
precision. This invention, called “Le Mirror face 
et unique,” consists simply of a brass telescopic rod 
attached to the top of an ordinary toilet glass, with 
a circular mirror suspended from it. When drawn 
out, the back of the head is reflected from the mirror 
on the toilet glass simultaneously with the face— 
a great acquisition in the difficult operation of head 
dressing. When not required, the circular mirror is 
easily placed out of the way, so as not to interfere 
with the ordinary use of the glass. 

CecELE VANNIER, a Tale of Woman’s Trials, by 
Helen Maria Arian. This is a story of great in- 
terest and very well written. It will be published 
in the November number. 











Gontents of an 


Gditors Drawer, 


TAKEN AT RANDOM. 


THE GRAY-BEARD’S REDE. 

Tas is the title of a somewhat pretentious poetio 
effort by H. H. B. Judging by the use of quaint 
terms and classical allusions, and trite explanations, 
we take the author to be a collegian scarcely emerged 
from his books. In the eyes of our teetotal friends 
the Gray-Beard’s Rede will be found to bear a ques- 
tionable moral, for while it tells men to abstain from 
drunkenness, it plainly justifies the use of liquors 
moderately. This is a question we do not wish to 
discuss, but as it is rather amusing than otherwise 
to find it gravely put into verse, and a gray old 
hermit evoked to labor through several stanzas with 
such things, we here subjoin H. H. B.’s effort : 


THE GRAY-BEARD’S REDE. 
BY H. H. B. 
Whilom, ere yet the toge of white 
Had girt me with its folds, 
I walked within a forest old 
To pluck me marigolds : 
A maund of maiden marigolds, 
Swect myrtle, mosses gray, 
Wild vervine, wisps of Eglantine, 
And blowing buds of bay. 
It so befell, that to a dell, 
Where chastened darkness clung, 
My footsteps turned, the while my heart 
The “O Venite” sung. 
Within the dell that rifts the wold, 
I saw beside a well 
An aged man, and in his hand 
Were sprigs of asphodel. 


Go cool thy lips and bless His gift, 

Then give me patient heed, 

And seat thee on this grassy couch, 
To hear an old man’s rede. 

These flow’rs of fate were plucked for me, 
For thee the laurels bloom, 

The lesson taught with blessings fraught, 
I go to meet my doom.’’ 


Meanwhile full fledged for fairer fields, 
His form so featly grew, 

I looked to see beneath the veil 
An angel flutt’ring through. 

And this his lore— Abstain, endure, 
These words I charge on thee, 

Thy guidons in the strife of life, 
O let them ever be. 


“ When Psyche’s child shall beck theo on 

To share her flowing bowl, 

Tis right to sip and taste the sweets, 
They will not soil thy soul. 

For all the goodly gifts of God, 
Man’s heart were made to cheer, 

If reft of these, so drear the way, 
Life’s load ’twere hard to bear. 


* But when unlawful pleasure clings 
With kisses round thy neck, 

And rings thee in her winning arms, 
But little recks thy wreck. 

Abstain, abstain! ’tis deadly strain, 
Quick seek the Holy Grayle, 

Fly! ’tis for life, thy soul’s at stake, 
Clasp close the altar-rail. 


“ From loathsome sin, coarse, gross, and gaunt, 


| The griselled features, gorgon-head, 
Will shock thy attic sense. 
But when in angel guise, the fiend 
Would lure thee to his lair, 
Refrain thy steps—abstain, abstain! 
And drink not dark despair. 


“ Whene’er thy conscience shrinks in pain, } 
With conscious shame—abstain ! 

Thy glory’s claim, untaint with stain, 
Rich gain, if thou abstain.” 

I yearned to love that gray-haired man, 
And clasp’d his trembling knees, 

The face, the scene! sure oft ’'d seen 
Carved on some fancied frieze. 


Again his precious pearls he strews, 
“ When God fiung wide the door 
Of Heaven to man, and sped to earth, 
He came but to endure, 
All fiesh that’s flushed with Adam’s blood, 
Must sure the ban endure, 
By sorrow fined, it must sublime, 
Ere we can hope to soar. 


* And some when bid the beaker lift, 
And quaff the draught of blight, 

Will spurn the boon, contend with doom, 
E’en with the Godhead fight. 

But thou look up, accept the cup 
On loyal, reverent knee, 

His grace implore, with faith endure, 
And drain the yvenomed lees. 


‘* Endure the rack, though heaven be black, 
The earth beneath thee quake, 

Though jealous rivals round thee smile, 
Thy body at the stake! 

While faithless friends will fain rejoice 
To see thy fortunes wane, 





The more endure, serene, supreme, 
Nor let them dream thy pain. 


* And still endure, though round thee roar 
Fell fiends thy faith to fright, 

When God deems right, one flash of light 
Shall force thy foes to flight. 

Endure, endure, like Him endure, 
Who bore thy nature’s stain: 

Though flesh may shrink, 0! soul, be bold, 
Thy pain is glorious gain. 


“These words my breath exhausts to speak, 
Seal deeply on thy heart, 
The sands are run, my work all done, 
*Tis meet that we should part.” 
He rose and kissed me cn the cheek, 
His palms upon my head; 
Then vanished in the queachy dell— 
Ere long I kissed the dead ! 


Perhaps it is hardly worth while to criticise this 
production, but nevertheless a few remarks may be 
useful to our poetizing friends. The first verse con- 
tains no less than three words which are not likely 
to be understood by the miscellaneousreader. These 
are toge, maund, and vervine. There are some 
persons who admire such oddities. We do not. 
Verse which has its recommendations only in out-of- 
the way words is not worth much. The reader does 
not like to stop to refer to explanations, and unless 





Thou need’st not seek defence, 


he does, not one in ten would be likely to understand 
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these words. Again: H. H. B. has a singular pro- 
pensity to alliteration. In the first verse we have 
“To pluck me maiden marigolds, 
A maund of maiden marigolds, 
Sweet myrtle, mosses grey. 
while the last line has 
Se Blowing buds of bay.” 
Still further on the thing grows worse, for we have 
“ Meanwhile full fledged for fairer fields, 
His form so featly grew,” 
And “ Goodly gifts of God,” “Drink not dark despair,” etc. 


A fault of the same tendency is the continual re- 
currence of similar sounds. In the first stanza 
there are four successive lines ending with old or 
olds. This might be overlooked in a good poem, 
but when we meet “little recks thy wreck,” and 
worse than all, the following : 
“ Whene’er thy conscience shrinks in pain, 
With conscious shame, abstain! 
Thy glory’s claim untaint with stain, 

Rich gain if thou abstain.” 
The thing is past toleration. Our friend “ H. H. B.” 
must tell his grey-beard to study a little more. 





THE TWO MONITORS. 


This piece of verse has point and spirit, but is not 
fully worked out. There is an air of incompleteness 
about it. The rhythm, too, is rough, but the effort is 
promising. 

THE TWO MONITORS. 
The one without and the other within, 
Two monitors in the silence and din, 
In the winter’s cold and the summer’s heat, 
Each one with its own peculiar beat, 
Told the same tale to a gay young man, 
As his moments to pleasure uselessly ran; 
One telling with muffled beat and low, 
That time was passing in endless flow ; 
The other ceaselessly saying “ tick! tick! 
Young man! thy moments are passing quick !” 


One cavern’d deep in a bony den, 

With a heavy tread as of mailed men; 

The other golden and richly set, 

Lying close above it, and ever yet, 

In the silence and din, in the cold and heat, 
Each spoke in its own peculiar beat : 

One telling, with muffled beat and low, 

That time was passing in endless flow; 

The other ceaselessly saying “tick! tick! 
Young man! thy moments are passing quick ”’ 


He often gazed on the golden face, 

Where the moments in silence their circuit trace; 
And he heard them toll, as a solemn bell, 

The passing moment's funeral Knell; 

As the monitors both kept beating away, 

And speaking to him whether grave or gay: 

One telling with muffled beat and low, 

That time was passing in endless flow ; 

The other ceaselessly saying “tick! tick! 

Young man! thy moments are passing quick !”’ 


Though thus Eternity spoke through Time, 
With a solemn and ever-sounding chime, 
Though the golden face still silently told 

Its solemr tale as it had of old, 

As though the finger of God should trace 
The dight of Time as it passed o’er the face; 
Yet his eye was heavy, and dull his ear, 

Nor paused the young man in his gay career, 
But like thousands before him lived and died, 
With the monitors beating close at his side! 





Perhaps the young man mistook the voice of the 
monitor which kept saying “‘ Tick! Tick!” A great 
many do, and so go on “ tick” altogether, until they 
come to the settlement of that last great dcbt of all, 
which must be paid on demand, and for the satis- 
faction of which the best credit in the world is un- 
available. 


Ce 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


This is called a sketch. We give itas a specimen 
of many things we receive: 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 
A SKETCH. 

Home—dear home—if I could only die there, 
murmured the invalid wife—as she turned her eyes 
wearily to the dark brick buildings which fronted 
her window. That country home where had fled 
the pleasant years of her early married life, where 
the smile of her baby boy had first awakened in her 
heart gratitude to God; that home where each spire 
of grass and each blushing flower told of the time 
when she had thought life one gay dream, ever to be 
brightened by the companionship of him whom she 
called husband ; but the gentle generous lover had 
now become the toiling slave of ambition, and 
seldom he sought that ehamber whose drawn curtains 
and hushed breath told of the destroyer’s tread. 

‘Hush mammy, walk easy, mama is sleep so nice,” 
said little Freddy to the old nurse. Softly, very 
softly crept in the old woman to gaze upon that form 
she had loved and caressed from its earliest infancy. 
“Yes,” she muttered, ‘Massa Walter’s child most 
gone, but I’ll watch her to the last ; she’s most angel 
now.” Suddenly the invalid awakened and asked for 
Mr. Wilmer—the husband came, and even his own 
strong heart was bowed as he saw the labored 
breathing of her who had ever been to him all tender- 
nessandlove. “How is my darling, this morning?” 
he asked, as she extended her cold wasted hand. 

“ Weak, very weak, but I’ve just been dreaming of 
Milwood, and even the dream makes me better, have 
you any objection to my going there this evening? 
the doctor thinks I could stand the ride, and the 
train you know goes out at such a pleasant time.” 

“Yes, but my love I should feel so uneasy : how- 
ever you may go this evening, and I'll be out in the 
morning.” The arrangement was made, and the hus- 
band bent down to kiss the fair brow of the sufferer, 
then remembering the thick massive volumes which 
still awaited him, crept softly from the chamber. 

He has gone, and the recording angel registers in 
heaven the prayer of this invalid wife, a prayer 
glowing with gratitude for this new mercy, that she 
was going to die at that old country home. Full 
well she knows the “ sands of life” are nearly spent, 
earth has lost its attractiveness, save that maternal 
solicitude still clings to her only child. Oh! God, be 
near my boy in trial, and claim him for thine own, 
she faintly prays. Slowly rose a little head from 
the bed upon which it had been buried to gaze upon 
the mother’s form; and months, years, nay, eternity 
itself shall never obliterate from that young heart 
the holy expression of that emaciated face. 

Amid the accumulated learning of ages sat the 
student, but his eloquent eye rested not upon the 
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page before him. Listless and weary, he seemed 
even of study, the idol of his soul. Impatiently 
tossing his book from him, he exclaimed, “ how ner- 
vous I am, my poor wife’s kiss still burns upon my 
lips, and even now I feel the cold clasp of her wasted 
hand. But away with this weakness; to-night I 
must advocate the cause of this great political party, 
and surely amid the applause of thousands this 
fearful foreboding will leave me.” Erring, ambitious 
man, how vain are thy reckonings; the prayers of 
a dying wife even now are answered—as God’s hand 
is stretched forth to show you the vanity and folly 
of all earthly fame, for the shadow of coming sorrow 
shall haunt you amid the frenzied plaudits of the 
populace, and chase from your heart all the glory 
and pleasure of that triumphant hour. 

Early dawn found the anxious husband upon the 
threshold of his country seat. All was hushed and 
dark, save the pale lamp’s glimmer from his once 
bridal chamber. Hastily he passed on to that room, 
but no voice, no smile awaited him; for there, 
wrapped in the habiliments of the grave, lay the 
wife of his early manhood. Yes, she had gone, all 
her gentleness and love were lost to him forever! 
O! what acrushing weight fell upon that husband’s 
heart, how darkly desolate seemed his future life. 

Most fearful are the footprints of death, how does 
his awful presence pervade the very atmosphere and 
continually murmur, “ dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” 
and yet it should not be thus, for often from the 
grave of one many spring up—the glory and immor- 
tality of many. - 

The stately marble monument may be all that re- 
mains visible to the human eye, but the holy influence 
of a Christian spirit must be immortal, and the 
golden fruit of piety must dwell upon earth long 
after the body has mouldered away. So when Fred- 
erick Wilmer stood forth upon the world’s broad 
arena, to baffle with vice and stem its mighty cur- 
rent, trusting solely in the strength of Jehovah’s 
great arm. Then his mother’s dying prayer ever 
rung upon his heart, and his future life loudly pro- 
claimed that noble truth: “ The effectual fervent 
prayer of the righteous availeth much.” 

Now, the title of this sketch does not agree with 
the text. It shows in no possible manner anything 
of “Woman’s Influence.” Just fancy a good angel 
of a wife prostrate in her last illness, and her husband 
leaving her in that condition to go and make a stump 
speech at a political gathering! Bah! it should be 
styled “The Politician’s Mania,” and have a para- 
graph at the end saying, that the indignant neighbors 
of this wretch, on learning of his heartless act, gave 
him a coateof tar and feathers. ‘Woman’s Influence” 
indeed. No true woman ever sent her husband from 
her deathbed to preach politics to a mob of brandy 
drinkers. 





Kate Montagne sends us two short pieces, one 
with rhyme and the other without. The former is 
bad—very bad, It pains us to the heart to say 
it, sweet Kate, but we cannot help it. And lest 
we might be thought of doing an ungallant piece 
of injustice to so fair a lady, we subjoin your 
verses :— 





FADED FLOWERS. 
BY KATE MONTAGNE. 
How keenly they recall to me 
Hours that are past and gone, 
Of which alone in memory 
Their beauty has not flown. 
Faded tokens of the past, 
Their fragrance has not gone; 
Tis true their freshness could not last, 
But their beauty has not flown. 
It is with him who gave me these, 
Freshness from his cheek has gone, 
All passed, like the summer leaves, 
But their beauty has not flown. 
As transient beauty takes its flight, 
Like fragile flowerets lone ; 
Our souls are ever bright, 
Their beauty has not flown. 


We like the recurrence of sweet sounds, and it is 
a happy trick of rhymesters which sometimes re- 
peats the same good line or two at every verse. 


But good Kate, dear Kate, sweet Kate, your verses 


contain the quintessence of nothing done up in 
small parcels, and the repetition is dismal. Happily 
the other piece by Kate is in prose, and breathes so 
loveable a spirit as to make amends for Faded 
Flowers. Here it is: 
MY OLD HOME. 
BY KATE MONTAGNE. 

T have visited the dear old homestead that shel- 
tered me in my childhood days from the world’s 
storms. There it stands with its roof so low and 
ungainly, and the verdant woof of the maple still 
hangs heavily over it as of yore. The broad branches 
of the apple trees still casts their shade upon the 
door, and the sun-light steals through them and 
falls warm upon the floor. 

While I stood thus gazing around me, bright 
visions of the past came crowding swiftly o’er my 
spirit, and then faded away as fast, for when 1 think 
of glowing prospects in happy days of the future, 
the tears I shed when leaving our old home, I half 
forgot them. 

And now as evening casts its heavy mantle upor 
the world, leaving memory’s banner broad, brigh 
and unfurled, I trace the wood-path through glade 
and flower-gemmed dale with joy, wherever music 
soft and dreamy echoed thro’ the fountain rill, I 
wandered as of old, down the graesy hill-side, cul- 
ling the fairy flower ere the tiny leaves were unfolded. 
And sweetly the low and sparkling streamlet glides 
by, as when in my childhood I listened to its sigh. 
And again the branches of the willows that looked 
in the darkened twilight like hearse plumes for the 
dead, trail low about my head. And I gaze with 
tearful eyes up through the waving foliage to the 
changing skies and dream of my future life. 


Some correspondent has undertaken tc improve 
the sacred narrative of Scripture. Here is Esau’s 
sale of his birthright done up in the modern style: 

THE SUPPLANTER; 
OR SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A PATRIARCH. 
SCENE 1sT.—THE BIRTHRIGHT. 

It is evening, the shades of twilight are beginning 
to fall upon yon beautiful oriental landscape, which 
bathed in the mild light of evening, presents a seene 
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of beauty that might almost woo an angel down to 
earth. The herdsmen are slowly gathering in their 
flocks, and folding them for the night ; while at the 
door of yonder tent sits one in the garb of a shep- 
herd, watching his frugal meal that he has placed 
over the little camp-fire before him. His manly form, 
his intellectual brow, and speaking eye indicate his 
noble and princely origin. 

But hark ! he speaks: “ It must be so, come what 
may, that glorious inheritance must be mine, an in- 
heritance promised to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
their seed; why should it be given to Esau, my 
brother, merely ‘because he is the first born. He 
values it not as I would do; what cares he for the 
promise made to Abraham: ‘That in thee and in 
thy seed all the nations of the earth shall be blessed.’ 
What cares he that from the seed of Abraham shall 
spring the promised ‘seed of the woman, who shall 
bruise the serpent’s head.’ Yes! that glorious 
promise must be mine. How glorious the thought 
that from me shall spring God’s chosen people, and 
that Prince and Saviour, of whose kingdom there 
shall be no end.” 

But hark! a footstep. There approaches one in 
the garb of a hunter; his step is slow and languid, 
and although in the vigor of manhood he seems to be 
weary and faint with hunger. He speaks: “ Jacob 
I am weary and faint from travel and fatigue, I have 
wandered far in pursuit.of game, and since yester- 
morn no food hath passed my lips, my faint and 
weary limbs refuse to bear me farther towards my 
father’s tent ; give me to eat of thy mess of pottage, 
ere I die.” A sudden light kindles in Jacob’s eye, 
as he replies: “ Why comest thou to me, whom thou 
hast ever despised as being unworthy to be called 





thy brother, why comest thou now to me for food? 
Thou hast taken from me all of a father’s love, thou 
art the heir to all my father’s possessions, and now 
dost thou come to rob me of even the little portion 
that is left me, wouldst thon rob me of even the 
humble mess of pottage which mine own hand hath 
sodden ; nay but sell me thy birthright, and I will 
give thee of my pottage.” 

“What,” replies Esau, indignantly, “sell thee 
my birthright? never, Jacob! never! can I do this; 
never ean I thus despise that glorious inheritance.” 
‘There, go thy way and perish, my mess of pottage 
thou shalt not share.” 

Hsau turns sadly away, but as he looks upon the 
savory pottage, and its grateful odor reaches his 
nostrils, he pauses. “ Behold (says he) I am at the 
point of death, and what profit shall this birthright 
be to me, I perish with hunger.” Jacob seeing his 
hesitation with ready guile said: “ Swear unto me 
this day.” And thus despising that which Jacob so 
eagerly coveted, he fills himself with the savory pot- 
tage, and rising, turns away from that inhospitable 
tent. His reflections, who may tell, his hunger is 
satisfied, and no longer presses upon him, and now 
conscience awakes and begins to reproach him with 
his dark and shameful sin, in thus bartering away a 
birthright so honorable, so glorious, for a momentary 
gratification. And anon as he reflects upon the crafty 
inhumanity of Jacob, his own brother, who could 
take such an advantage of his famishing condition, 
and tempt him to that dark sin, the deep feelings of 
bitter repentance that were beginning to spring up 
under the stings of an awakened conscience, were 
swept away by the fierce wrath that was unkindled 
against his crafty brothers. 





—~oeom 





Byoeusn Trarrs, by R. W. Emerson. Boston, 
published by Phillips, Sampson & Co. This book 
furnishes an account of Mr. Emersén’s first visit to 
Europe to begin with. It oecurred in 1833, when 
Emerson was comparatively an obseure man, He 
then saw English society without being troubled by 
the inconvenience of its lionizing propensities. In 
this first visit he describes some incidents worthy of 
note. Here is something about Greenough, the 
sculptor, which will be news to our art readers : 

“At Florence, chief among artists, I found Ho- 
ratio Greenough, the American sculptor. His face 
was so handsome, and his person so well formed, 
that he might be pardoned, if, as was alleged, the 
face of his Medora, and the figure of a collosal 
Achilles in clay, were idealizations of his own. 
Greenough was a superior man, ardent and eloquent, 
and al}? his opinions had elevation and magnanimity. 
He believed that the Greeks had wrought in schools 
or fraternities,—the genius of the master imparting 
his design to his friends, and inflaming them with 
it, and when his strength was spent, a new hand, 
with equal heat, continued the work ; and so by re- 
lays, until it was finished in every part with equal 





fire. This was neeessary in so refractory a material 
as stone; and he thought art would never prosper 
until we left our shy jealous ways, and worked in 
society as they. All his thoughts breathed the same 
generosity. He was an accurate and a deep man. 
He was a votary of the Greeks, and impatient of 
Gothic art. His paper on Architecture, published in 
1843, announced in advance the leading thoughts of 
Mr. Ruskin on the morality in architecture, not- 
withstanding the antagonism in their views of the 
history of art. I have a private letter from him,— 
later, but respecting the same period,—in which he 
reughly sketehes his own theory. ‘Here is my 
theory of structure: A scientific arrangement of 
spaces and forms to functions and to site; an em- 
phasis of features proportioned to their gradated 
importance in function; color and ornament to be 
decided and arranged and varied by strictly organic 
laws, having a distinct reason for each decision ; the 
entire and immediate banishment of all make-shift 
and make-believe.’ ” 

There is also some amusing talk of Coleridge’s, 
but as every body has by this time read abundance 
of the vaticinations of that odd genius, we do mot 
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care to repeat Coleridge’s pompous sayings to 
Emerson. The reader will remark how the Ameri- 
can transcendentalist has searched out persons of 
the same kidney abroad. His account of the talk of 
Greenough, Coleridge, and Landor sounds like ex- 
tracts from his own effusions. Perhaps something 
of this is attributable to the medium through which 
the talk is conveyed to the public. Here is Carlyle, 
too, another of the tribe. 

“From Edinburgh I went to the Highlands. On 
my return, I came from Glasgow to Dumfries, and 
being inteut on delivering a letter which I had 
brought from Rome, inquired for Craigenputtock. 
It was a farm in Nithsdale, in the parish of Dun- 
score, sixteen miles distant. No public coach passed 
near it, so I took a private carriage from the inn. I 
found the house amid desolate heathery hills, where 
the lonely scholar nourished his mighty heart. 
Carlyle was a man from his youth, an author who 
did not need to hide from his readers, and as abso- 
lute a man of the world, unknown and exiled on 
that hill-farm, as if holding on his own terms what 
is best in London. He was tall and gaunt, with a 
eliff-like brow, self-possessed, and holding his extra- 
ordinary powers of conversation in easy command; 
clinging to his northern ascent with evident relish ; 
full of lively anecdote, and with a streaming humor, 
which floated every thing he looked upon. His talk 
playfully exalting the familiar objects, put the com- 
panion at once into an acquaintance with his Lars 
and Lemurs, and it was very pleasant to learn what 
was predestined to be a pretty mythology. Few 
were the objects and lonely the man, ‘not a person 
to speakto within sixteen miles except the minister of 
Dunscore ;’ so that books inevitably made his topics. 

“He had names of his own for all the matters 
familiar to his discourse. ‘ Blackwood’s’ was the 
‘ sand magazine ;’ ‘ Fraser’s’ nearer approach to pos- 
sibility of life was the ‘mud magazine ;’ a piece of 
road near by that marked some failed enterprise 
was the ‘grave of the last sixpence.’ When too 
much praise of any genius annoyed him, he pro- 
fessed hugely to admire the talent shown by his pig. 
He had spent much time and contrivance in confining 
the poor beast to one enclosure in his pen, but pig, 
by great strokes of judgment, had found out how to 
let a board down, and had foiled him. For all that, 
he still thought man the most plastic little fellow in 
the planet, and he liked Nero’s death, ‘ Qualis arti- 
Jex pereo :’ better than most history. He worships 
aman that will manifest any truth to him. At one 
time he had inquired and read a good deal about 
America. Landor’s principle was mere rebellion, 
and that he feared was the American principle. The 
best thing he knew of that country was, that in it a 
man can have meat for his labor. He had read in 
Stewart’s book, that when he inquired in a New 
York hotel for the Boots, he had been shown across 
the street, and had found Mungo in his own house 
dining on roast turkey. 

“We talked of books. Plato he does not read, 
and he disparaged Socrates; and, when pressed, 
persisted in making Mirabeaua hero. Gibbon he 
ealled the splendid bridge from the old world to the 
new. His own reading had been multifarious. 





Tristram Shandy was one of his first books after 
Robinson Crusoe, and Robertson’s America an early 
favorite. Rousseau’s Confessions had discovered to 
him that he was not a dunce; and it was now ten 
years since he had learned German, by the advice of 
a man who told him he would find in that language 
what he wanted. 

“He took despairing or satirical views of litera- 
ture at this moment; recounted the incredible sums 
paid in one year by the great booksellers for puffing. 
Hence it comes that no newspaper is trusted now, no 
books are bought, and the booksellers are on the eve 
of bankruptcy. 

‘“‘He still returned to English pauperism, the 
crowded country, the selfish abdication by public 
men of all that public persons should perform. 
‘Government should direct poor men what to do. 
Poor Irish folk come wandering over these moors. 
My dame makes ita rule to give to every son of 
Adam bread to eat, and supplies his wants to the 
next house. But here are thousands of acres which 
might give them all meat, and nobody to bid these 
poor Irish go to the moor and till it. They burned 
the stacks, and so found a way to force the rich 
people to attend to them.’ 

“We went out to walk over long hills, and looked 
at Criffel, then without his cap, and down into 
Wordsworth’s country. There we sat down, and 
talked of the immortality of the soul. It was not 
Carlyle’s fault that we talked on that topic, for he 
had the natural disinclination of every nimble spirit 
to bruise itself against walls, and did not like to 
place himself where no step can be taken. But he 
was honest and true, and cognizant of the subtile 
links that bind ages together, and saw how every 
event affects all the future. ‘Christ died on the 
tree : that built Dunscore kirk yonder: that brought 
you and me together. Time has only a relative ex- 
istence.’ 

“ He was already turning his eyes towards London 
with a scholar’s appreciation. London is the heart 
of the world, he said, wonderful only from the mass 
of human beings. He liked the huge machine. 
Each keeps its own round. The baker’s boy brings 
muffins to the window at a fixed hour every day, and 
that is all the Londoner knows or wishes to know on 
the subject. But it turned out good men. He named 
certain individuals, especially one man of letters, his 
friend, the best mind he knew, whom Londom had 
well served,” 

This first visit to Europe occupies two chapters. 
The rest of the book is filled with Emerson’s account 
of his second visit. The reader will remark that 
the description of Greenough places him in Italy, 
yet Emerson puts it first in his “visit to England.” 
Landor, too, was met in Italy when Emerson de- 
scribes him. This is an odd, flighty way of doing 
things. He jumps about from one thing to another 
without any apparent desire for convertedness. 
There is a peculiar interest in all he writes, and yet 
it is un effort to comprehend him sometimes. The 
main idea of the following passage is put forth more 
strongly than he usually allows himself to write. 

“A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit 
the best of actual nations; and an American has 
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more reasons than another to draw him to Britain. | 


In all that is done or begun by the Americans to- 
wards right thinking or practice, we are met by a 
civilization already settled and overpowering. The 
culture of the day, the thoughts and aims of men, 
are English thoughts and aims. A nation consider- 
able for a thousand years since Egbert, it has, in the 
last centuries, obtained the ascendant, and stamped 
the knowledge, activity and power of mankind with 
its impress. Those who resist it do not feel it or 
obey it less. The Russian in his snows is aiming to 
be English. The Turk and Chinese also are making 
awkward efforts to be English. The practical com- 
mon-sense of modern society, the utilitarian direction 
which labor, laws, opinion, religion take, is the 
natural genius of the British mind. The influence 
of France is a constituent of modern civility, but 
not enough opposed to the English for the most 
wholesome effect. The American is only the con- 
tinuation of the English genius into new conditions, 
more or less propitious. 

“See what books fill our libraries. Every book 
we read, every biography, piay, romance, in what- 
ever form, is still English history and manners. So 
that a sensible Englishman once said to me, ‘As 
long as you do not grant us copyright, we shall have 
the teaching of you.’ 

“ But we have the same difficulty in making a 
social or moral estimate of England, as the sheriff 
finds in drawing a jury to try some cause which has 
agitated the whole community, and on which every 
body finds himself an interested party. Officers, 
jurors, judges have all taken sides. England has 
inoculated all nations with her civilization, intelli- 
gence, and tastes; and, to resist the tyranny and 
prepossession of the British element, a serious man 
must aid himself, by comparing with it the civiliza- 
tions of the farthest east and west, the old Greek, 
the Oriental, and, much more, the ideal standard, if 
only by means of the very impatience which English 
forms are sure to awaken in independent minds. 

“ Besides, if we will visit London, the present 
time is the best time, as some signs portend that it 
has reached its highest point. It is observed that the 
English interest us a little less within a few years; 
and hence the impression that the British power has 
culminated, is in solstice, or already declining. 

Hovussexotp Mysrerizs; a Romance of Southern 
Life, by Lizzie Petit, of Virginia, author of 
“Light and Darkness.” Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. For sale by T. B. Peterson, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. If Lizzie Petit had 
not told us at the start that she was “of Virginia,” 
some of the expressions and allusions in this pleas- 
ing story of hers might have been taken for the 
offspring of a prejudiced mind. The book furnishes 
a lively, varied and interesting picture of social life 
of persons of wealth in Virginia, never touching upon 
slavery at all, but busier, like the novels of Mrs. 
Southworth, only with the romance of white society. 

There is a peculiar charm about the dignified re- 
pose of Virginia life which runs all through these 
“ Household Mysteries.” As specimens of the style 
we extract the following. 





THE KITCHEN AT HUNTINGWILD. 

The department of business of that high function- 
ary, the cook at: Huntingwild, presented the usuai 
spectacle of a Southern kitchen, a goodly portion of 
dirt,—confined, however, principally to the floor, 
and excluded rigorously from the viands—a great 
ecnfusion of pots and kettles, three or four small, 
grinning woolly heads ensconced in each corner 
of the enormous fire-place—though the day was 
melting—the cook—a fat woman, privileged to 
scold, up to her elbows in dough, and alternating 
her conversation between storming at the unfortu- 
nate negro boy who officiated as scullion, and gossip 
with an aged crone, who, with head enveloped in 
crimson turban and lips puffing a cloud of smoke 
from the short corn-cob pipe between her lips, was 
seatel to the infinite danger of falling through, on 
what was once a split-bottomed chair, but was now 
very nearly destitute of any bottom at all. 

“Here I’ve got all the trouble of gittin supper a 
hour sooner’n common, cause that Delham and 
Marsden want the moon to ride home by. Wonder 
what that Delham come here for so much, any way. 
No worf wile him danglin’ arter Miss Ida dis way. 
She never have him in the ’varsal worl. You Sam- 
bo! you outdacious scurf o’de earth, ef you don’t 
make haste dar, I’ll break your head wid dis biskit 
roller, You needn’t stand grinnin’ at me. I'll do 
it mun, before you know it. A spilt nigger as 
ever I did see. No. I don’t b’lieve Miss Ida have 
him.” 

**T reckon you’d think so, ef you had seed what I 
seed yistiddy, a good deal arter this time in the eve- 
nin,” said a tall quadroon, who had stepped in from 
the wash-house, and stood clapping muslins. 

“What you see, Dick? what you see?” inquired 
the venerable specimen of antiquity rejoicing in the 
crimson turban and unique smoking piece, who 
seemed from her manner and appearance a privi- 
leged character. ; 

“Why, jest this,” and the quadroon lowered her 
voice confidentially. ‘ Yestiddy evenin’, nigh upon 
ten o’clock, I was comin’ from Dinah’s room, whar 
I'd been stayin, to spin some yarn for my old man’s 
socks, goin’ home to my children. I passed not far 
from the bower down on the border of the yard, and 
sure as you’re born I seed Miss Ida come out 0’ de 
bower and go to de house, and Mass’ Cameron 
Haughton wid her.” 

* De lor—or-—or !” 

“Den he lef her at de house door, and—but my 
lor,’ here’s one de children.” 

The cook, angry at the interruption, turned round 
with an air of dignified authority as little Minnie 
entered. 

‘What you want ?” 

“A biscuit, Aunt Cleopatra, please.” 

“ Clar out, think I gwine give you biskits, for the 
white folks come say I steal ’em.” 

“Oh, Aunt Cleo, you know mamma never accuses 
her servants of stealing.” , 

“ Well, cause she aint never done it it’s no sign she 
never will. Clar out, I say, fore I send for your 
ma. Got no business in de kitechén, no how.” 

Minnie retreated, and Egypt’s queen rolled up the 
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whites of her eyes, at what she considered a coupe 
de main. 

“ Go on Dick,” 

Thus adjured, the effeminate Dick proceeded. 
“ Well, as I was sayin’, Mass’ Cameron pass right by 
me, and when he seed me dem black eyes o’his’n 
flashed worser’n lightnin,’ and he sorter stopped, but 
I went on like I nebber seed him, I didn’t want him 
git hold o’ me, so he kep’ on too. Nebber seed sich 
eyes in a man’s head. Clar, one look he can put on 
is worser’n a whippin’ from some folks. God knows 
I hope Miss Ida never will have him. If she do, 
I'll be sorry for her.” 

“De folks at de Park say Mass’ Cameron very 
kind,” said the cook, turning a hoe cake. 

‘‘ Never b’lieve it in de worl. Nobody aint good 
wid sich eyes. Mass’ Delham’s the man, sich a nice, 
sweet-spoken gemman, always got a bow ready for 
white and black. Fact is, niggers, Mistis’ was’nt 
dreamin’ last night "bout Miss Idy takin’ that moon- 
light walk. Leastways I dont b’lieve she was, for 
Randy says Miss’ sooner see Miss Idy in her grave 
than to marry thatman. God knows, I don’t blame 
her.” 

“Hi! hi! what that you say?” interrupted Ju- 
dith, the turbaned woman, who had been listening 
with absorbing interest. 

“T say Mis’ rather see Miss Idy in her grave than 
see her marry Mass’,Cameron Haughton.” 

“Does you think there’s any danger of that?” 

“T reckon, I does. I b’lieve Miss Idy likes him 
fustrate, and as I said I dont b’lieve Miss Idy let | 
Miss’ know ’bout that moonlight walk. I see Ran- | 
dy carry in tea to Miss’ chamber, say she wa’nt well, 
and Massa I ’spose was at that everlastin’ chist game | 
wid old Haughton. Another white bucra I don’t | 
like, walk the earth like ground wasn’t fit for him | 
to tread, got not so much as a word to throw away 
on anigger. Miss Kate and Mass’ Noble gone to 
spend the evenin’ at the Duboles’, or whatever their 
name is, and so Miss Idy thought she’d steal a 
march on the old folks. Hi! Aunt Judy, war you 
goin’? You don’t git here so often; you might stay 
longer when you does come.” 

‘No, thankee, my old bones stiff enough now. 
Must get home ’fore the dews get too heavy,” and 
taking a crutch from the corner she hobbled off. 

Aunt Judith had formerly been the favorite and 
confidential servant of Mrs. St. John, had accom- 
panied her from the far South, previous to her pres- 
ent marriage, and had been Ida’s nurse. When age 
and infirmities displaced her from her office in the 
household, a comfortable cabin was assigned her, 
were she contented herself with such light employ- 
ment as picking wool, knitting socks for “the hands,” 
ete.; receiving occasionally friendly visits from her 
mistress, and inquiries after her rheumatism from 
the young people. 

Old Judith entered her cabin with feeble steps, 
and sunk down in a chair in deep meditation. At 
length she rose, and proceeding to a small chest in 
a remote corner of the room, she produced an old, 
rusty key from some unknown sanctum about her 
person, and opening the chest, took from its inner- 





most recesses a carefully wrapped bundle. Open- 


ing this she discovered a baby’s dress of blue de- 
laine, tastefully embroidered, as if the work had 
beguiled the idle hours of some fair lady, and a 
tiny chemise of the finest linen, on which was traced, 
in small, delicate characters, “ Emily Carlton,” She 
sat with these clothes open before her, musing, as if 
in doubt, and occasionally uttering disjointed sen- 
tences half aloud. 

“T thought I’d never tell her, but if things take 
such a turn, maybe I'll be obliged to do it. Well, 
I'll watch, I’ll watch, and inquire how things-go on. 
It’s no use to get myself into trouble for nothing. 
No it isn’t, that’s a fact.” 

At last, with an ominous shake of the head, she 
re-folded the bundle and returned it to its hiding 
place. From this chapter the reader may gather 
a hint of the story. 

CoNFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON AND THE Empress JOSEPHINE ; including 
letters from the time of their marriage until the 
death of Josephine, and also several private letters 
from the Emperor to his brother Joseph, and other 
important personages, with numerous illustrative 
notes and anecdotes. By John §. C. Abbott, pub- 
lished by Mason Brothers, New York. For sale by 
H. Cowperthwait & Co., No. 211 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Abbott tells“us’in the preface 
the whole purport of this book in the following pas- 
sage. 

The authenticity of these letters are beyond all 
controversy. Hortense had received them from her 
mother, and authorized their publication. The con- 
fidential correspondence of Napoleon with his bro- 
ther Joseph has recently been translated and pub- 
lished in this country. “These perfectly unreserved 
and brotherly confidential letters,” says the Hon. 
Charles J. Ingersoll, “several hundred in Napoleon’s 
own hand-writing, written before he became great, 
will demonstrate his real sentiments and character 
when too young for dissembling, and quite unreserved 
with his correspondent. Joseph relied upon them 
to prove, what he always said, and often told me, 
that Napoleon was a man of warm attachments, ten- 
der feelings, and honest purposes.” These are now 
before the public. They are mostly purely business 
letters. From them afew have been selected, for 
the present volume, which reflect light upon the so- 
cial and domestic character of Napoleon,  @« 

Napoleon was so extraordinary a character that 
every thing which he has said or done excites lively 
interest. These letters present him in entirely a 
new aspect—in an attitude in which he has never 
before been seen by the American public. We are 
familiar with him asthe warrior, the statesman, the 
great administrator—but here we behold him as the 
husband, the father, and the brother, moving freely 
amid all the tender relations of domestic life. His 
heart is here revealed, with all its intense and glow- 
ing affections, 

These letters were written in the midst of the tur- 
moil of the most busy and tempestuous career 
through which a mortal ever passed. They were 
often written on the field of battle, enveloped in the 
smoke of the conflict, and while the thunders of the 
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retiring cannonade were still reverberating. Though 
often so overwhelmed with pressing responsibilities 
and cares that he could allow himself no quiet meal, 
no regular repose, sleeping in the open air for a 
fortnight, neither taking off coat or boots, galloping 
from post to post of the army, through mud, and 
rain, and snow, he seldom allowed a day to pass 
without writing to Josephine, and he often wrote to 
her twice a day. 

Tue ANGEL In THE Hovuse.—TuHeE EsrovusaLs.— 
Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. This isa 
narrative poem, covering in the modern style 200 





pages. It isa sequel to another narrative of the 
same size, called the “Betrothal,” which we have not 
seen nor read. The present volume is consequently 
incomprehensible to us, and the wonder is why the 
two were not printed together, we have made a des- 
perate endeavor to understand “The Angel in the 
House,” but there is a defect some where either in 
our mind or in the book. We have waded, and wa- 
ded, and waded, butit is all shoal water, and whether 
there is or is not anything deeper beyond where we 
stopped, we'll be shot if we can tell. If the author 
will prefix an “argument” to each section, to tell 
us what he is driving at, perhaps we may begin again. 





Ohe WHorkh-Gable. 





Our lady friends will have noticed that the pat- 
terns published by us are all intended for use. We 
insert no design that any lady at all conversant with 
needlework cannot transfer and work with ease. 
This department of “ Graham” is richly deserving 
the attention of ladies of taste and accomplishments. 
Below we give a few hints in relation to the proper 
kind of material required to work the patterns: 

Chenille is generally used in canvas work, and 
being one of the richest and most beautiful materials 
used in embroidery, it shows to the best advantage 
on silk, satin or velvet. 

To embroider on merino, cloth, or fine flannel, or 
any other material requiring washing, it is neces- 





sary to use three-corded or saddler’s silk. Floss 
silk is used on any fine material that does not re- 
quire washing. When velvet, cloth, or any dark- 
colored silk is to be embroidered, the pattern should 
be drawn on white tissue or blotting-paper, and the 
paper lightly tacked on the right side of the velvet. 
The embroidery is to be executed over the paper, 
and when the work is completed the paper is care- 
fully torn away. 

For worsted work a rather coarse darning-needle 
should be used, and for floss silk afine one. A large 
round-eyed needle is necessary for chenille and three- 
corded silk. If the needle is too large, besides being 
clumsy, it will make a hole in the work. 
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DESIGN FOR BRAIDING A PURSE. 
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CORNER OF HANDKERCHIBF. 










































































FOR BRAIDING THE FRONT OF A CHILD’S CLOAK. 
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DESIGN FOR MUSIC-STOOL COVER IN NETTING, 


Materiale.—The Boar’s-head Crochet Cotton, No. 4; flat: bone mesh; with Royal Embroidery Cotton, 
No. 8. As our readers are alrehdy aware, an octagon is the nearest approach to a perfect round that can 
be made in netting without cutting. An octagon can be made of any dimensions, according to the follow- 
ing scale :—If you begin with 25 stitches, do 50 rows, (that is, doubling in rows the number of stitches, ) 
increasing at the end of every row; then the same number of rows without increase or decrease; and again 
the same number, decreasing, by doing two together at the end of every row, which terminates it. i 
then to be washed, starched, and put in a frame to be darned; after which, work three rounds of plain 
netting all round it, and finish with a deep fringe, to be knotted in. 
this would make a pretty cake doyley, or top for a pincushion. 


mesh should be used. 





PATTERN FOR SKIRT FLOUNCING. 





Done with finer cotton and mesh, 
No. 16 or 20 Boar’s-head Cotton and a steel 
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DESIGN FOR SMALL SACHET. 


Materiale.—White net, thick crochet silk or chenille, of any color. Follow the lines on a running stitch 
with the silk or chenille, and finish the edges with a small cord to match. 
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LADIES’ CARD CASE. 
Work with gold or any fancy colored thread, on Silk, Velvet or Kid ground. 
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PATTERN FOR INSERTION TO MATCH COLLAR, 








Hushion Gossip, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 
Figure First is a straw color gro des Indes silk. 
One deep flounce almost covers the skirt. This is 
headed by a puffing of the silk, finished with rich 
black lace. The corsage is made high to the throat, 
fastened by a row of lava buttons, and without a 
basque. The shoulders are ornamented with bretelles 
of black lace put on full. The upper part of the 
sleeve is formed of small puffs made lengthwise in- 
stead of the usual way, and finished with a frill, 
falling below the elbow. The under sleeves consist 
of three puffs finished at the wrists with cuffs or 
needle work, ‘ 
Figure Seconp isa walking dress of pink Glacé 
silk. The skirt is plain. The trimming is put on 
longitudinally. It is formed of narrow Guipure 
lace. The corsage is made high with a basque, or- 
namented with bretelles of the narrow Guipure lace, 
put on to correspond with that on the skirt. The 
sleeves are plain almost to the elbow, where they 
terminate in a frill, The basque is ornamented ina 
mauner similar to the skirt and sleeves. A row of 
medallion buttons is put on up the front of the skirt, 
continuing up the front of the corsage to the throat. 
The bonnet is formed of alternate rows of black lace 
and black velvet ribbon, with full side trimming of 
chenille, The strings are made of cherry colored 
ribbon with black edge. The inside trimming is 
formed of a narrow ribbon similar to the strings. 
NOVELTIES. 














| of graduated width. 


Bonnets are getting to be worn larger than was | 


the fashion last winter and spring, and coming more 
upon the head, seem like what they were designed 


hung upon the extreme back part of the head. We 
hail this as a return to rationalism, though in the 
matter of fashions we must really admit that the 
standard is more caprice than reason. There is 
more c7nament upon the bonnets, and their capes 
are worn deeper than ever. 

Hoops are still the rage, and in the centers of 
fashion in Europe and America, they have increased 
to stupendous dimensions. One of the belles at the 
Court of the Empress Eugenie, in Paris, lately while 
marching in the column leading to supper with a 
very smail gentleman for a gallant, was unable to 
get through the wide doorway in consequence of the 
hoops, and in endeavoring to swing them aside the 
skirt of the dress went over the head of the little 
beau, to the infinite amusement of the Empress. A 
grocer in Baltimore who does a large business with 
the wealthy cireles, has been obliged to tear out the 
whole front of his store and enlarge his doorways, 
to make room for the ladies’ hoops, as many of his 
customers were unable to enter in consequence of the 
balloony character of their skirts. Whalebone and 
crinoline are in great demand everywhere. This 
fashion has got more into the dress of little girls 
than it had previously, and now their dresses stand 
out like those of the figures in Hogarth’s pictures. 
Flounces are in great vogue, generally made quite 
heavy with trimming woven in the fabric around 





| wide with heavy frills. 


the edges. Basques grow more elaborate and are 
very much worn. Some of them look very graceful, 
but in this matter as in that of the hoops all de- 
pends upon the taste of the wearer. The hoops are 
too frequently worn so as to betray to the spectator 
their exact position. This isa defect which ladies 
complain of and should remedy, though very many 
of them are unable todoso. Sleeves are still worn 
Scarfs are much worn for 
walking dress. 
EVENING DRESSES. 

Among those which have received the greatest 
share of approbation may be mentioned one composed 
of India muslin, over aslip of mallow-color silk. 


| The skirt is trimmed with two flounces of muslin, 


ornamented with a wreath of chrysanthemums worked 
in satin stitch. These flounces are lined with mal- 
low-color silk, and at the top of each flounce there 
is a ruche of ribbon of the same hue as the silk. 
The corsage, which is composed of muslin over silk, 
is half high, open in front, and edged round with a 
ruche of ribbon. A front piece in the opening of the 
corsage has a basque ornamented with needlework, 
and lined with silk. Tho sleeves are trimmed with 
three frills of worked muslin. A chemisette, with a 
richly-embroidered collar, and under-sleeves edged 
with frills worked in the same pattern, are worn with 
the dress. A dress of plain white muslin, just pre- 
pared for a young lady, is trimmed with three flounces 
Each flounce is finished by 
a hem through which a pink ribbonisrun. A cape of 
white lace is worn, trimmed with a frill with ribbon 


in the hem, and fastened in front with a bow of pink 
for rather than the odd looking articles which then 


ribbon. 
PROMENADE COSTUME. 


Several elegant out-door costumes, suitable for the 
carriage drive and morning visits, have appeared. 
Of two of these costumes we offer a description :— 
A dress of rich malachite green silk, with flounces 
shaded in black and maroon. With this dress is to 
be worn a mantelet of black Chantilly. Itis of the 
shawl form, and has a broad flounce of lace. A 
Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with maize-color ribbon 
and bouquets of corn-flowers and wheat-ears, com- 
pletes the costume. A dress of bright blue glacé, 
of that peculiarly brilliant tone of color which is 
distinguished in Paris by the name of blue de Sevres. 
The skirt has two broad flounces, edged with a 
trimming consisting of a trellis-work of black velvet. 
The corsage has bretelles of black velvet, and is 
open in front, the opening being filled up by narrow 
black velvet bands. A mantelet of black silk, 
trimmed with a deep fall of Chantilly, headed by a 
trellis of black velvet. 

BALL COSTUMES. 

Several white dresses have been prepared for ball 
costume. One of white crape has three skirts looped 
up by sprays of ivy-leaves sprinkled with gold. A 
wreath of ivy leaves ornaments the hair. Another 
ball-dress, composed of white silk, is made with two 
skirts nearly covered with ruches of tulle illusion. 
The head-dress consists of a wreath of coral spray:. 
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Abdicates in favor of the rEALmaster of the house. 


Mr. Peewit has a little addition to his family—He is obliged to get his meals anyhow—And 
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